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in conducting, and the scholar in describing, the ‘ Retreat of 
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alike been delighted with his charming work, denominated 
the ‘ Cyropedia.’”—Rosineon’s ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. 
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planded—Settlement of his empire. 
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ment—His opinion of the tactic art—Visits Cyaxares, who 
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offer on condition of his parents’ consent—His arrival in 
Persia—Speech of Cambyses to Cyrus and the Persian 
magistrates—He is bound by oath to observe their laws— 
His parents consent to his marriage—Returns to Media, 
marries the daughter of Cyaxares, and carries her to 
Babylon. 


VI. Cyrus,- on his return to Babylon, appoints satraps over 
the conquered nations—His policy in abridging their 
power—Directs them to imitate his conduct—Orders an 
annual progress to the provinces—Appoints stage-horses 
through his whole kingdom for intelligence—Assembles his 
army— Extends his conquests from Syria to the Red Sea— 
Subdues Egypt—Bounds of his empire—He is said to 
enjoy perpetual spring, beloved and courted by all. 


VII. Last journey of Cyrus to Persia in his old age—Makes 
sacrifices, and leads up the Persian chorus—Divine appa- 
rition in his dream—His sacrifice and prayer—Loss of 
appetite and indisposition—Summons his sons, friends, and 
the magistrates of Persia—Bequeaths the kingdom to his 
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love of mankind—Directions respecting his burial—His 
last advice, and death. 
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INSTITUTION OF CYRUS.' 


BOOK I. 


Cuap.-I. I wave heretofore considered how many 
popular governments have been dissolved by men who 
chose to live under any other sort of government 
rather than the popular; and how many monarchies, 
and how many oligarchies have been destroyed by the 
people ; and how many of those who have attempted 
tyrannies have, some of them, been instantly and in- 
tirely destroyed; and others, if they have continued 
reigning but for any time, have been admired as able, 
wise, and happy men. And I thought I observed 
many masters, in their own private houses, some pos- 
sessing more servants, some but very few, who yet 
were not able to preserve those few intirely obedient 
to their commands. I considered withal that keepers 
of oxen, and keepers of horses are, as it were, the 
magistrates and rulers of those oxen and horses; and, 
in general, all those called pastors or herdsmen may 
be properly accounted the magistrates of the animals 
they rule. I saw, I thought, all these several herds 
more Willing to obey their pastors, than men their ma- 


1 The Cyropedia, or Institution of Cyrus, as given by Xeno- 
phon, is not considered as an authentic history of the Persian 
prince, but rather as an historical romance, showing Whar 
ahould be the conduct of a wise and virtuous MOVED. 
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king of the Persians, as his father.! Cambyses was of 
the race of the Perseide, who were so called from 
Perseus. It is agreed that he was born of a mother 
called Mandane; and Mandane was the. daughter of 
Astyages, king of the Medes.' Cyrus is said to have 
had by nature a most beautiful person, and a mind of 
the greatest benignity and love to mankind, most de- 
sirous of knowlege, and most ambitious of glory, so 
as to bear any pain, and undergo any danger, for the 
sake of praise; and he is yet celebrated as such 
among the barbarians. Such is he recorded to have 
been with respect to his mind and person ; and he was 
educated under the institutions and laws of the. Per- 
sians.. 

These laws seem to begin with a provident care of 
the common good; not where those of most other go- 
vernments begin ; for most other governments, giving 
to all a liberty of educating their children as they 
please, and to the advanced in age a liberty of living 
as they please, do then enjoin their people not to steal, 
not to plunder, not to. enter a house by violence, not 
to strike unjustly, not to be adulterous, not to disobey 
the magistrates, and other things in like manner; and, 
if any transgress, they impose. punishments on them: 
but the Persian laws, taking things higher, are care- 
ful, from the beginning, to provide that their citizens 
shall not be such as to be capable of meddling with 


1 According to Herodotus, &c. Cambyses, the father of 
Cyrus, was a Persian of obscure origin, to whom Astyages 
gave his daughter Mandane in marriage. The king had been 
terrified by dreams which threatened the loss of his crown 
by the hand of his daughter’s son,—a calamity which he 
hoped to avert by this means; but he was eventually de- 
throned by Cyrus.—Astyages is stated to have been a cruel 

and oppressive monarch. ΝΣ 
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any action that is base and vile. And that care they 
take in this manner: they have a public place, called 
from the name of liberty, where the king’s palace and 
the other courts and houses of magistrates are built; 
all things that are bought and sold, and the dealers in 
them, their noise and low disingenuous manners, are 
banished hence to another place, that the rout of 
these may not mix and interfere with the decent order 
of those who are under the ingenuous discipline. This 
place, near the public courts, is divided into four 
parts: one is allotted to the boys, one to the youth, 
one to the full-grown men, and one to those who ex- 
ceed the years of military service. Each of these 
orders, according to the law, attend in their several 
parts ; the boys and full-grown men as soon as it is 
day; the elders when they think convenient, except on 
appointed days when they are obliged to be present; 
the youth take up their rest round the courts, in their 
light arms, all but such as are married ; these are not 
required to do it, unless beforehand ordered to attend ; 
nor is it decent for them to be absent often. Over 
each of the orders there are twelve rulers, for the Per- 
sians are divided into twelve tribes. Those over the 
boys are chosen from amongst the elders, and such as 
are thought to make them the best boys; those over 
the youth are chosen from amongst the full-grown 
men, and such as are thought to make the best youth ; 
and over the full-grown men, such as are thought 
to render -them the most ready to perform their ap- 
pointed parts, and to execute the orders they receive 
from the chief magistrate. There are likewise chosen 
presidents over the elders, who take care that these 
also perform their duty. And, that it may appear 
‘what means they use to make their citizens prove We 
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best, I shall now relate what part is appointed for 
each degree. 

The boys, who frequent the public places of instruc- 
tion, pass their time in learning justice ; and tell you 
that they go for that purpose, as those with us, who go 
to learn letters, tell you they go for this purpose. 
Their rulers, for the most part of the day, continue 
dispensing justice among them; for as amongst the 
men, so the boys have against each other their accusa- 
tions for theft, robbery, violence, deceit, and calumny, 
_ and other such things as naturally occur; and when 
they find any acting unjustly, in any of these ways, 
they punish them; they punish likewise such as they 
find guilty of false accusation; they appeal to justice 
also in the case of acrime for which men hate one 
another excessively, but never bring to the bar of jus- 
tice, that is, ingratitude ; and whomsoever they find 
able to return a benefit, and refusing to do it, they 
punish severely: for they are of opinion that the. 
ungrateful are careless and neglectful both of the gods, 
of their parents, of their country, and of their friends ; 
and ingratitude seems to be certainly attended by im- 
pudence ; and this seems to be the principal conductor 
of mankind, into all things that are vile. They instil 
into the boys a modest and discreet temper of mind ; 
and it contributes much towards establishing this tem- 
per in them that they see every day their elders be- 
having themselves in that discreet and modest manner. 
They teach them obedience to their rulers; and it 
contributes much to their instruction in this that they 
see their elders zealously obedient to their rulers. 
They teach them temperance with respect to eating 
and drinking ; and it contributes much to this their 
temperance to see that their elders do not quit their 
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stations for the service of their bellies before the 
magistrates dismiss them; and that the boys do not 
eat with their mothers but with their teachers, and 
when the magistrates give the signal. They bring 
from home with them bread for their food, and a sort 
of herb, much in use with them, to eat with it. And 
they bring a cup to drink in, that if any are ‘thirsty, 
they: may take from the river. They learn, besides, 
to shoot with the bow, and to throw the javelin. These 
things the boys practise till they are sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age; then they enter the order of youth. 
The youth pass their time thus: for ten years after 
they pass from the order of boys they take their rests 
around the courts, as is said before, both for the secu- 
rity and guard of the city, and to preserve in them a 
modesty and governableness of temper; for this age 
seems the most to need care. In the day time they 
chiefly give themselves up to be made use of by their 
magistrates, in case they want them for any public 
service ; and when it is necessary they all attend about 
the courts. But when the king goes out to hunt he takes 
half the guard off with him; and this he does several 
times every month. Those that go must have their 
bow and quiver, a smaller sort of sword, in its proper 
scabbard a shield, and two javelins; one to throw, 
and the other, if necessary, to use at hand. They are 
careful to keep up these public huntings; and the 
king, as in war, is in this their leader, hunts himself, 
and takes care that others do so; because it seems to 
be the truest method of practising all such things as 
relate to war. It accustoms them to rise early in the 
morning, and to bear heat and cold; it exercises them 
in long marches, and in running; it necessitates them 
tq use their -bow against the beast they hunt, andro 
throw their javelin if he fall in their way. ther cov- 
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rage must, of necessity, be often sharpened in the. 
hunt, when any of the strong and vigorous beasts op-. 
pose .themselves ; they must come to blows with the 
beast, if he comes up with them, and must be on their 
guard-as he comes on them. So that ‘it is no easy 
matter to find what one thjng there is that is practised 
in war, and is not so in their hunting. They attend 
this hunting, being provided with a dinner, larger, 
indeed, as is but fit, than that of the boys, butin all 
other respects the same; and during the hunt some- 
times, perhaps, they shall not eat it; either waiting 
for the beast, if it be necessary, or choosing to spend 
more time at the work: so they make their supper of 
that dinner ; hunt again the next day, until the time 
of supper; and reckon these two days as but one, 
because they have ate the food but of one day. This 
they do to accustom themselves, that in case it may be 
necessary for them in war, they may be able to do -it. 
They of this degree have what they catch for meat 
with their bread. If they catch nothing, then they 
have their usual herb. And if any one think that they 
eat without pleasure, when they have this herb only 
for food with their bread, and that they drink without 
pleasure when they drink water, let him recollect how 
pleasant it 18 to one who is hungry to eat plain cake 
or bread; and how pleasant to one who is thirsty to 
drink water. The tribes that remain at home pass 
their time in practising the things they learned while 
they were’ boys, in shooting with the bow, and throw- 
ing the javelin. These they continue exercising in 
emulation one against another: and there are public 
games, in these kinds, and prizes set; and in which~ 
soever of the tribes there are the most found who ex- 
ceed in skill, in courage, and in obedience, the citi- 
zens applaud and honor, not only the present rulet-of 
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them, but also the person who had the instruction of 
them while boys. The magistrates likewise make use 
‘of the remaining youth, if they want them, to keep 
guard on any occasion, or to search for criminal per- 
sons, to pursue robbers, or for any other business that 
requires strength and agility. These things the youth 
practise, and when they have completed ten years 
they enter into the order of full-grown men. These, 
from the time they leave the order of youth, pass five- 
and-twenty years in thismanner. First, as the youth, 
they give themselves up to be made use of by the 
magistrates, on any occasion that may occur for the 
service of the public, and that requires the service of 
such as have discretion, and are yetin vigor. If some 
military expedition be necessary to be undertaken, 
they who are under this degree of discipline do not en- 
gage in it with bows and javelins, but with what they 
call arms for close fight, a corslet about the breast, a 
shield in the left hand, such as the Persians are painted 
with, and in the right a larger sort of sword. All the 
magistrates are chosen from amongst these, except the 
teachers of the boys; and when they have completed 
five-and-twenty years in this order they are then some- 
thing upwards of fifty years of age, and pass into the 
order of such.as are elders, and are so called. These 
elders are not obliged to-attend any military service 
abroad, but remaining at home, have the distribution 
of public and private justice ; have judgment of life and 
death, and the choice of all magistrates ; and if any 
of the youth or full-grown men fail in any thing en-- 
joined by the laws, the phylarchs, or magistrates of 
the tribes, or any. one that will make discovery of it, 
the elders hear the cause, and give judgment on it, 
and the person so judged and condemned remarma 
infamous for the rest of his life, 
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That the whole Persian form of government may 
the more plainly appear, I return a little back; for, 
by means of what has been already said it may now 
be laid open in a very few words. The Persians are 
said to be in number about twelve myriads, or a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand ; of these none are by law 
excluded from honors and magistracies, but all are at 
liberty to send their boys to the public schools of jus- 
tice. They who are able to maintain their children 
idle, and without labor, send them to these schools; 
they who are not able do not send them. They whe 
are thus educated under the public teachers are at 
liberty to pass through the order of youth; they who 
are not so educated have not that liberty. They who 
pass through the youth, fully discharging all things 
enjoined by the law, are allowed to be incorporated. 
amongst the full-grown men, and to partake of all 
honors and magistracies ; but they who do not com- 
plete their course through the order of boys, and 
through that of the youth, do not pass into the order 
of the full-grown men. They who make their progress 
through the order of the full-grown men unexception- 
ably become then of the elders: so the order of elders 
stands composed of men who have made their way 
through all things good and excellent. And this is 
the form of government, by the use of which, they 
think, they become the best men. There yet remain 
things that bear testimony to the spare diet used among 
the Persians, and to their carrying it off by exercise ; 
for it is even yet shameful among them to be seen 
either to spit or to blow the nose, or any such matter ; 
and these things could not possibly be unless they used 
a very temperate diet, and spent the moisture by exer- 
cise, making it pass some other way. 

These things I had to say concerning dhe Persians 
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in general. I will now relate the actions of Cyrus, 
on whose account this discourse was undertaken, be- 
ginning from his being a boy. 

III. Cyrus, till twelve years of age, or little more, 
was educated under this discipline, and appeared to 
excel all his equals, both in his quick learning of 
what was proper, and in his performing every thing 
in a handsome and in a manly way. At that time 
Astyages sent for his daughter and her son; for he 
was desirous to see him, having heard that he was an 
excellent and lovely child. Mandane therefore came 
to her father, and brought her son with her. As 
soon as they arrived, and Cyrus knew Astyages to 
be his mother’s father, he instantly, as being a boy of 
great good-nature, embraced him, just as if he had 
-been bred under him, and had long had an affection 
for him: and observing him set out and adorned, with 
his eyes and complexion painted, and with false hair, 
things that are allowed amongst the Medes (for the 
purple coat, the rich habit called candys, collars 
about the neck, and bracelets about the hands, all 
belonging to the Medes; but amongst the inhabitants 
of Persia, even at this day, their habits are much 
coarser, and their diet much plainer)—observing this 
dress of his grandfather, and looking at him, he said: 
“Ὁ mother, how handsome is my grandfather!’ And 
his mother then asking him which he thought the 
handsomer, either his father or his grandfather, Cyrus 
answered: ‘ Of the Persians, mother, my father is 
much the handsomest; and of all the Medes that I 
have seen, either on the road or within the city, this 
grandfather of mine is much the handsomest.’ Asty- 
ages, then embracing Cyrus, in return put on hima 
fine robe, honored him, and set him out with col\ats 
and bracelets ; and, whenever he went abroad, carnes 

him with him, mounted on a horse with a vnidis οἱ 
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gold, and such as he used himself to appear abroad 
on. Cyrus, being a boy much in love with what was 
fine and honorable, was pleased with the robe, and 
extremely delighted with learning to ride; for amongst 
the Persians, it being difficult to breed horses, and even 
difficult to ride, the country being mountainous, it is a 
rare thing to see a horse. But Astyages being at table 
with his daughter, and with Cyrus, and being desirous 
to treat the boy with all possible delight and pleasure, 
that he might the less miss what he enjoyed at home, 
set before him several dishes, with sauces and meats 
of all kinds; on which Cyrus is reported to have said: 
‘ What a deal of business and trouble, grandfather, 
have you at your meals, if you must reach out your 
hands to all these several dishes, and taste of all these 
kinds of meats!’ ‘ What, then,’ said Astyages, ‘ do 
not you think this entertainment much finer than what 
you have in Persia?’ Cyrus is said to have replied: 
‘ No, grandfather; with us we have a much plainer 
and readier way to get satisfied than you have; for 
plain bread and meat suffices for our meal; but you, 
in order to the same end, have a deal of business on 
your hands; and, wandering up and down through 
maby mazes, you at last scarce arrive where we have 
got long before you.’ ‘ But, child,’ said Astyages, 
‘it is not with pain that we wander through these 
mazes ; taste,’ said he, ‘ and you will find that these 
things are pleasant.’ ‘ Well, but grandfather,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘I see that you yourself have an aversion to 
these sauces and things.” ‘ What ground,’ replied As- 
tyages, ‘ have you tosay so?’ ‘ Because,’ said he, 
‘ when you touch your bread, I see you do not wipe 
your hands on any thing ; but, when you meddle with 
any of these, you presently clean your hands on your 
napkin, as if you were very uneasy to have them, 
aubed with them.’ To this Astyages is said to have 
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δηβυγοτοᾶ: ‘ Well, child, if this be your opinion eat 
heartily of plain meats, that you may return young 
and healthy home ;’ and at the same time he 18 said 
to have presented to him various meats, both of the 
tame and wild kinds. Cyrus, when he saw this variety 
of meats, is reported to have said: ‘ And do you give 
me all these meats, grandfather, to do with them as I 
think fit?’ ‘ Yes, truly, I do,’ said Astyages: then 
Cyrus taking of the several meats, is said to have dis- 
tributed around to the servants about his grandfather, 
saying to one, ‘ this for you, because you take pains 
to teach me to ride: this for you, because you gave 
me a javelin; for I have it at this time: this for you, 
because you serve my grandfather well: this for you, 
because you honor my mother :’ and that thus he did 
till he distributed away all he had received. Astyages 
is then reported to have said: ‘ And do you give 
nothing to this Sacian, my cup-bearer, that I favor 
above all?” This Sacian was a very beautiful person, 
and had the honor to introduce to Astyages any that 
had business with him, and was to hinder those that 
he did not think it seasonable to introduce. Cyrus to 
this is said to have answered, in a pert manner, as a 
boy not yet struck with the sense of shame: ‘ For 
what reason is it, grandfather, that you favor this 
Sacian so much?’ Astyages replied, in a jesting way: 
‘Do not you see,’ said he, ‘ how handsomely and 
neatly he pours me my wine?’ For these cup-bearers 
to kings perform their business very cleverly; they 
pour out their wine very neatly, and give the cup, 
bearing it along with three fingers, and present it in 
such a manner, as it may best be received by the per- 
son who is to drink. ‘ Grandfather,’ said Gyrus,‘ Wa 
the Sacian give me the cup, that pouring you yout 
wine to drink, I may gain your favor if Lean? Asty- 
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ages bade the Sacian give him the cup; and Cyrus 
taking it, is said to have washed the cup as he had 
observed the Sacian to do; and settling his counte- 
nance in a serious and decent manner, brought and 
presented the cup to his grandfather in such a manner 
as afforded much laughter to his mother and to Asty- 
ages. Then Cyrus, laughing out, leaped up to his 
grandfather, and kissing him, cried out: ‘ O Sacian, 
you are undone! I will turn you out of your office: 
I will do the business better than you, and not drink 
the wine myself.’ For these-cup-bearers, when they 
have given the cup, dip with a dish and take a little 
out, which, pouring into their left hand, they swallow; 
and this they do, that in case they mix poison in the 
cup, it may be of no advantage to themselves. On 
this Astyages, in a jesting way, said: ‘ And why, 
Cyrus, since you have imitated the Sacian in every 
thing else, did not you swallow some of the wine?’ 
‘ Because, truly,’ said he, ‘ I was afraid there had 
been poison mixed in the cup; for when you feasted 
your friends on your birthday I plainly found that he 
had poured you all poison.’ ‘ And how, child,’ said 
he, ‘ did you know this?’ ‘ Truly,’ said he, ‘ because 
I saw you all disordered in body and mind: for, first, 
what you do not allow us boys to do, that you did 
yourselves; for you all bawled together, and could 
learn nothing of each other: then you fell to singing 
very ridiculously ; and without attending to the singer, 
you swore he sung admirably: then every one telling 
stories of his own strength, you rose up and fell to 
dancing; but without all rule or measure, for you could 
not.so much as keep yourselves upright: then you all 
intirely forgot yourselves; you, that you were king, 
and they, that you were their governor; and then, for 
the first time, I discovered that you were celebrating 
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ἃ festival, where all were allowed to talk with equal 
liberty ; for you never ceased talking.” Astyages then 
said: “ Does your father, child, never drink till he 
gets drunk?’ ‘ No, truly,’ said he: ‘ What does he 
then?” ‘ Why, he quenches his thirst, and gets no 
farther harm ; for, as I take it, grandfather,’ said he, 
‘it is no Sacian that officiates as cup-bearer about 
him.’ His mother then said: ‘ But why, child, do 
you: make war thus on the Sacian?’ Cyrus to this is 
said to reply: ‘ Why, truly, because I hate him ; for 
very often, when I am desirous to run to my grand- 
father, this nasty fellow hinders me. Pray, grand- 
father,’ said he, ‘ let me but have the government of him 
but for three days.’ ‘ How would you govern him ”’ 
said Astyages. Cyrus replied: ‘ Why, standing as he 
does, just at the entrance, when he had a mind to go 
im to dinner, then would I tell him that he could not 
possibly have his dinner yet, because ‘ he was busy 
with certain people :’ then, when he came to supper, I 
would tell him that ‘ he was bathing:’ and if he was 
very pressing for his victuals, I would tell him that 
‘he was with the women:’ and so on, till I had tor- 
mented him as he torments me when he keeps me from 
you.’ Such like subjects of mirth did he afford them 
at meals: at other times of the day, if he perceived 
his grandfather or his mother’s brother in want of any 
thing, it was a difficult matter for any one to be before- 
hand with him in doing it: for Cyrus was extremely 
delighted to gratify them in any thing that lay in his 
power. But when Mandane was preparing to return 
home to her husband Astyages desired her to leave 
Cyrus with him. She made answer that she was wil- 
ling to gratify her father in every thing; but to leave 
the child. against his will she thought hard. On ms 
cecasion Astyages said to Cyrus: ‘ Child, if you wit 
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stay with me, in the first place, the Sacian shall not 
have the command of your access to me; but, when- 
ever you come, it shall be in your own power; and 
the oftener you will come,’ said he, ὁ the more I shall 
think myself obliged to you. Then you shall have the 
use of all my horses, and of as many more as you 
please ; and, when you go away, you shall take as 
many of them as you please with you: then, at meals, 
you shall take what way you please to get satisfied in 
what you think a temperate way: then all the several 
creatures that are now in the park I give you; and 
will besides collect more of all kinds, that you may 
pursue them when you have learnt to ride, and with 
your bow and javelin lay them prostrate on the ground, 
as. grown men do. Boys I will furnish you with for 
playfellows; and whatever else you would have, ‘do 
but tell me, and you shall not go without.’ When 
Astyages had said this, Cyrus’ mother asked him 
whether he would go or stay. He did not at all hesi- 
tate, but presently said that he would stay. And 
being asked by his mother the reason why, it is said 
that he made answer: ‘ Because, mother, that at home, 
both at the. bow and javelin, I am superior to all of 
equal age with me, and am so reckoned; but here, I 
well know that in horsemanship I am their inferior; and 
be it known to you, mother, this grieves:me very much. 
But if you leave me here, and I learn to be a horse- 
man, then I reckon that when I am in Persia I shall 
easily master them there, who are so good at all exer- 
cises on foot; and when I come amongst the Medes I 
shall endeavor to be an assistant and a support to my 
grandfather, making myself the most skilful amongst 
those who excel in horsemanship.’ His mother is 
then reported to have said: ‘ But how, child, will you 
be instructed here in the knowlege of justice, when 
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your teachers are there?” ‘O mother!’ said Cyrus, 
‘that I understand exactly already.’ ‘ How so?’ said 
Mandane. ‘ Because my teacher,’ said he, ‘appointed 
me judge over others, as being very exact in the know- 
lege of justice myself. But yet,’ said he, ‘ I had some 
stripes given me, as not determining right in one judg- 
ment that I gave. The case was this: a bigger boy, 
who had a little coat, stripping a less boy, who had a 
larger, put on the little boy the coat that was his own, 
and put on himself the coat that was the little boy’s. 
I therefore passing judgment on them, decreed that 
it was best that each should keep the coat that best 
fitted him. On this my teacher thrashed me, and told 
me that when I should be constituted judge of what 
fitted best, I should determine in this manner: but 
when I was to judge whose the coat was, then, said he, . 
it must be inquired what right possession is; whether 
he that took a thing by force should have it, or whether 
he who made it or purchased it should possess it: and 
then he told me what was according to law was just, 
and that what was contrary to law was violent. He 
bid me take notice, therefore, that a judge ought to 
give his opinion with the law. So, mother,’ said he, 
‘I understand what is just in all cases very exactly ; 
or, if any thing be wanting to me, my grandfather here 
will teach it me.’ ‘ But, child,’ said she, ‘the same 
things are not accounted just with your grandfather 
here, and yonder in Persia; for among the Medes 
your grandfather has made himself lord and master of 
all; but amongst the Persians it is accounted just 
that all should be equally dealt by; and your father 
is the first to execute the orders imposed on the whale 
state, and receives those orders himself: his own humor 
is not his rule and measure, but it is the law ‘hat 1s τὸς 
How then.can you avoid being beat to death at home, 
XEN. VOL, 11. % 
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when you come from your grandfather instructed n: 
in kingly arts, but in the arts and manner of tyranny 
one of which is, to think that power and ascendai 
over all is your due?’ ‘O mother!’ said Cyru 
‘ your father is much better able to teach one to sul 
mit than to take the ascendant. Do you not see,’ sai 
he, ‘ that he has taught all the Medes to submit | 
him? So be well assured that your father will m 
dismiss me, nor any one from about him instructe 
how to gain power and ascendancy over others.” 
IV. Many such kind of discourses did Cyrus hol 
At last his mother went away: he stayed, and wi 
there brought up. He immediately joined himself 1 
those that were his equals in age, so as to be on a ver 
familiar and friendly footing with them; and he pre 
sently gained their fathers, both by visiting them, and b 
giving evidence of his affection for their sons. So thi 
if they had any business with the king, they bid the 
boys ask Cyrus to do it; and Cyrus, such was ἢ: 
benignity and love of esteem and praise, did his utmo: 
to accomplish it for them: and Astyages had it not i 
his power to refuse gratifying Cyrus in whatever ἢ 
asked of him; for Cyrus, when his grandfather fell il 
never quitted him ; never ceased from tears ; and mad 
it evident to all that he was in the utmost fear of hi 
dying. And in the night, if Astyages wanted an 
thing, Cyrus was the first to perceive it, and starte 
up the nimblest of any to serve him in any thing th: 
he thought pleasing to him; so that he intirely gaine 
Astyages. Cyrus was perhaps a little over-talkative 
but this he had partly from his education, his teache 
obliging him to give a reason for every thing that h 
did, and to hearken to it from others, when he was t 
give his opinion in judgment: and besides, being ver 
eager after knowlege, he was always avking thas 
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about him abundance of questions, how such and such 
things were; and on whatever subject he was ques- 
tioned by others, being of a very quick and ready ap- 
prehension, he instantly made his answers: so that 
from all these things he contracted an over-talkative- 
ness. But, as in the persons of very young people, "ἢ 
who have shot up suddenly, so as to be very tall, there 
yet appears something childish that betrays their youth ; 
so in Cyrus, it was not an impudence and boldness 
that appeared through that talkativeness, but a sim- 
plicity and good-nature; so that one was desirous 
rather to hear yet more from him, than to be with him 
while he held his tongue. 

But as years added to his growth, and brought him 
on towards the time of his becoming a youth, he then 
used fewer words and a softer voice; he became full 
of shame, so as to blush when he came into the com- 
pany of men of years; and that playful pertness, in 
bluntly accosting every one, did not continue with him 
as before. So he became more soft and gentle, but, 
in his conversation, extremely agreeable; for in all 
the exercises that he and his equals used in emulation 
of each other, he did not challenge his companions to 
those in which he knew himself superior, but such as 
he well knew himself to be inferior in, those he set on 
foot, declaring that he would do them better than 
they. Accordingly, he would begin vaulting the 
horse, throwing the javelin, or shooting with the bow, 
on horseback, while he was yet scarce well able to sit 
on a horse; and when he was outdone he was the first 
to laugh at himself: and as, on the account of being 
baffied, he did not fly off and meddle no more with the 
things he was so baffled in, but continued repeating, 
his endeavors to do better, he presently became equal 
fo’his companions in horsemanship, and, by Wis \ove 
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of the work, quickly left them behind. He then pre- 
sently applied himself to the taking of the beasts in 
the park, pursuing, throwing at them, and killing 
them; so that Astyages could no longer supply him 
with them. And Cyrus, perceiving that he could not 
furnish him with these creatures, though very de- 
sirous to do it, often said to him: ‘ What need you 
take so much pains, grandfather, to find me out these 
creatures? If you will but send me out to hunt with 
my uncle, I shall reckon that all the beasts I see are 
creatures that you maintain for me.’ But though he 
was very desirous to go out to hunt, yet he could not 
now be pressing and importunate, as when he was a 
boy: he became very backward in going to his grand- 
father ; and what he blamed in the Sacian for not ad- 
mitting him to his grandfather, he became in this a 
Sacian to himself; for he never went in, unless he 
knew beforehand that it was seasonable ; and begged 
the Sacian, by all means, to signify to him when it 
was seasonable, and when not; so that the Sacian 
now loved him extremely, as all the rest did. 

When Astyages therefore knew that he was ex- 
tremely desirous to hunt abroad and at large, he sent 
him out with his uncle, and sent some elderly men on 
horseback with him, as guards to him, to take care of 
him in rough and rocky parts of the country, and in 
case any beasts of the savage kind appeared. Cyrus 
therefore was very earnest in inquiring of those that 
attended him what beasts he was not to approach, and 
which those were that he might confidently pursue. 
They told him that bears had destroyed many that had 
ventured to approach them; and that lions, wild 
boars, and leopards, had done the same; but that 
stags, wild goats, wild sheep, and wild asses, were 

A4armiess things. They told him likewise that rough 
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and rocky places were not less to be dreaded than 
the beasts; for that many, both men and horses, 
had fallen headlong down precipices. Cyrus took all 
these instructions very eagerly; but as soon as he 
saw a stag roused, forgetting all that he had heard, he 
pursued, and looked at nothing but at that which he 
followed ; and his horse taking a leap with him, fell on’ 
his knees, and wanted but little of throwing him quite 
over his neck. However Cyrus, though with difficulty, 
kept on his back, and the horse sprang up. When 
they got into the plain he struck the stag with his 
javelin, and brought him to the ground: a large, noble 
creature it was, and he was most highly delighted. 
But his guardians coming up with him, chid and re- 
proved him; told him what danger he had run into ; 
and said that they would tell it to his grandfather. 
Cyrus, having alighted from his horse, stood and heard 
this with much uneasiness; but hearing a halloo, he’ 
mounted his horse at a leap, as in a sort of enthu- 
siasm, and as-soon as he saw a boar rushing forward: 
over against him, he rushed on him, and, aiming right 
with his javelin, struck the boar in the forehead: 
and here his uncle, seeing his boldness, reproved him : 
he, while his uncle was reproving him, begged that he 
would allow him to carry off the beasts that he had 
taken, and to give them to his grandfather. To this, 
they say, his uncle replied: ‘ But if he discover that 
itis you that have pursued and taken them, he will not: 
only reprove you, but me, for allowing you to do it.’ 
‘ Let him: beat me,’ said he, ‘ if he will, when I have’ 
given them to him: and do you, if you will, uncle,’ 
said he, ‘ correct me as you please; do but gratify 
me in this.’ Cyaxares at last said: ‘ Well, do as: 
you please, for it is you that seems now to be our: 


king.’ 
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So Cyrus, carrying off the beasts, presented them 
to his grandfather, and told him that he himself had 
taken them for him. The javelins he did not show 
him, but laid them down all bloody, where he thought 
that he certainly would see them. Astyages said: 
‘ Child, I receive with pleasure whatever you give 
me; but I am not in such want of any of these things 
as to run you into danger for them.’ ‘ If you do not 
want them, grandfather,’ said Cyrus, ‘ pray give them 
me, that I may distribute them to my companions.’ 
‘ Child,’ said Astyages, ‘ take them, and distribute 
them to whom you please, and of every thing else 
whatever you will.’ Cyrus, taking the beasts, gave 
them to the boys; and withal told them: ‘ Boys,’ 
said he, ‘ what very triflers were we when we hunted 
in the park! In my opinion it was as if one had tied 
the creatures by the leg and hunted them ; for, first, 
we were within a narrow compass of ground; then 
the creatures were poor, slender, scabby things: one 
was lame, another maimed: but the beasts in the 
mountains and marshes, how fine, how large, and how 
sleek they appear! The stags, as if they had wings, 
leap to the very heavens; the boars, as they say 
brave men do, attack one hand to hand, and their 
bulk is such that it is impossible to miss them. These, 
even when they are dead,’ said he, ‘ are, in my opi- 
nion, finer than those other walled-up things when 
alive. But,’ said he, ‘ would your father, think you, 
send you out to hunt?’ ‘ Yes, very readily,’ said 
they, ‘if Astyages ordered it.’ Cyrus then said: 
‘Who is there amongst you therefore that would 
mention it to Astyages?? ‘Who more able,’ said 
they, ‘ to persuade him than yourself?’ ‘ But, truly,’ 
said he, ‘ for my part, I know not what kind of crea- 

ture I am become; for I am neither able to epewk, 


him, carried him out to hunt; 
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nor can I any longer so much as meet my grandfa- 
ther’s eyes ; and, if I go on in this way so fast, I fear,’ 
said he, “ I shall become a mere blockhead and fool; 
yet when I was a little boy I was thought a notable 
talker.’ The boys then said: ‘ You tell us a sad 
piece of news, if you can do nothing for us in case of 
need, but that we must beg that of another that is in 
your power to effect.’ 

Cyrus, hearing this, was nettled; and retiring 
without saying a word, he stirred himself up to bold- 
ness ; and having contrived how to speak to his grand- 
father in the least offensive manner, and to obtain for 
himself and the boys what they desired, he went in. 
Thus then he began: ‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ grandfa- 
ther, if one of your domestic servants should run 
away, and you should take him again, what would 
you do with him?’ ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ what should I 
do but put him in chains, and force him to work?’ 
‘But if a runaway should of himself return to you, 
what would you do?’ ‘ What else,’ said he, ‘ but 
have him whipped, that he may do so no more, then 
make use of him as before?’ ‘ It is time therefore,’ 
said Cyrus, ‘ to prepare yourself to bestow a whipping 
on me, as having contrived to run away, and take my 
companions with me a hunting.’ ‘ Then,’ said Asty- 
ages, ‘ you have done very well to tell it me before- 
hand ; for, henceforward, I order you not to stir. It 
is a fine thing, indeed,’ said he, ‘ if, for the sake of a 
little venison, I shall send out my daughter’ 8 son to 
ramble at his ‘pleasure.’ 

Cyrus, hearing this, obeyed, and stayed at home 
much afflicted, carrying a melancholy countenance, 
and remaining silent. Astyages, when he found that 
he was so extremely afflicted, being willing to please 
and, assembling, 
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abundance of people, both foot and horse, and } 
wise the boys, and driving the beasts out into 
champaign country, he made a great hunt; and b 
himself present, royally attended, he gave orders 

none should throw till Cyrus was satisfied and 

enough of the exercise. But Cyrus would not let 
hinder them. ‘If you have a mind, grandfatl 
said he, ‘ that I should hunt with pleasure, let 
those about me pursue and engage in the fray, anc 
the best.’ Astyages then gave them his leave, : 
taking a station, saw them engaged amongst the be: 
striving to outdo each other, pursuing and throv 
their javelins. He was delighted with Cyrus, whc 
transports of joy, could not hold his tongue, but, 
a young generous dog that opens when he approa 
the beast he pursues, encouraged every one, cal 
on them by name. He was pleased to see him lat 
ing at one; and another he observed him to pr 
cordially, and without the least emotion of envy. 

last Astyages, having taken abundance of game, 
tired ; but was so pleased with that hunt, that 
always went out with Cyrus, whenever he was a 
taking abundance of people with him, and the b 
for the sake of Cyrus. Thus, for the most part, 
Cyrus pass his time, doing service and pleasur: 
all, and hurt to none. 

But when he was about fifteen or sixteen y: 
of age the king of Assyria’s son, being to celeb 
his nuptials, had a mind at that time to hunt; 
hearing that there was plenty of game on the bor: 
of the Assyrians and Medes, they having not t 
hunted, because of the war between the nati 
hither he desired to go. That he might hunt th 
fore securely, he took with him a body of horse. 

another of light-armed foot, who were to drive 
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beasts out of their fastnesses into the open, cultivated 
country. Being come therefore to the place where 
their garrisons were, and a guard always attending, 
here he supped, as intending to hunt the next day 
early in the morning: but that evening a guard of 
horse and foot arrived from the city to relieve those: 
who were there before. He therefore thought that 
he had now a handsome army with him, consisting of 
adouble guard, besides a considerable number, both 
of horse and foot, that had attended on himself. He 
judged it best therefore to undertake a plunder of 
the Median territory ; that this would be a nobler ex- 
ploit than a hunt; and he thought he should procure 
great store of beasts for sacrifice. So rising early 
in the morning, he led his army forwards. The foot 
he left in close order on the borders: he himself ad- 
vanced with the horse up to the Median garrisons ; 
and, keeping the best of them and the greatest num- 
ber with himself, he halted there, that the Medes in 
garrison might not march and charge those who were 
to scour the country: and such as were proper he 
sent out in parties, some to run one way and some 
another; and ordered them to surround and seize all 
that they met with, and bring all off to him. These 
did as they were ordered. But notice being given to 
Astyages that the enemy was got into the country, he 
marched with what forces he had at hand to the bor- 
ders. His son did so, in like manner, with some 
horse that were at hand; and he signified to all his 
other forces to march after to support him. When 
they came up, and saw a great number of Assyrians in 
close order, and their horses standing quietly and 
still, the Medes likewise halted and stood. 
Cyrus, seeing other people marching on all sides to 

support their friends, set forward himself, putting o% 
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his arms for the first time; never imagining that he 
should be so soon armed with them in the manner he 
desired ; for they were very fine, and fitted him very 
well, being such as his grandfather had ordered to be 
made to fit his body. So, being thus completely 
armed, he set out on horseback. Astyages, getting 
sight of him, wondered by whose order and encourage- 
ment he came: however, he bid him keep by him. 
Cyrus, when he saw a great number of horsemen 
fronting him, asked: ‘ Grandfather,’ said he, ‘ are 
these men enemies that sit quietly there on horseback ”” 
‘ They are enemies,’ said he. ‘ And are those so too 
that are scouring the country? ‘ Yes, and those too.’ 
‘By Jove, then,. grandfather!’ said he, “ methinks 
these that are thus plundering us are wretched fellows, 
and mounted on wretched horses: and must not some 
of us march against them?’ ‘ Do‘not you see, child,’ 
said he, ‘ what a body of horse stands there in close 
order, and who, if we advance against the others, will 
intercept us? And we have not yet our full strength 
with us.’ ‘ But,’ said Cyrus, ‘ if you wait here, and 
collect those that are marching to join us, these of our 
enemies that are here will be under apprehension, and 
will not stir; and the plunderers, when they see any 
men marching against them, will presently drop their 
booty.” On his saying this, Astyages thought there 
was something in what he said, and wondering at his 
sagacity and vigilance, ordered his son to take a 
squadron of horse and march against the plunderers: 
‘I,’ said he, ‘ will bear down on these men that ate 
here, if they offer to move towards you; so that they 
shall be obliged to be intent on us.’ 
Cyaxares taking of the strongest and best, both ΟἹ 
men and horses, marched; and Cyrus seeing these put 
forward, joined and pushed on with them, owt pre 
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ly got at the head of them. Cyaxares followed, 
the rest were not left behind. As soon as the 
derers saw them approaching, then quitting their 
y, they fled. They that were with Cyrus inter- 
ed them, and flew to blows with such as they could 
2 up with, and Cyrus was the first at the work. 
xe who, by turning aside escaped them, they pur- 
in the rear, and did not give over, but met with 
ral of them. Like a generous dog that has no ex- 
mce, and that runs headlong without caution on 
ar, so ran Cyrus, minding only to deal his blows 
re any came within his reach, without farther 
sight or consideration. The enemy, when they 
their people in distress, moved their main body, 
ing that the pursuit would cease as soon as they 
1 be seen to advance: Cyrus, notwithstanding, 
not give over, but calling out to his uncle for joy, 
ued, and pressing continually on, put the enemy 
2intire rout. Cyaxares followed, (perhaps being 
we of his father,) and the rest followed after, who 
ght, perhaps, they would not have shown them- 
es.very brave against men that had opposed them, 
were on this occasion more than ordinarily eager 
ursuing. Astyages, when he saw these men so 
utiously pursuing, and the enemy in a close body 
ching towards them, fearing for his son and for 
as, lest they in disorder and confusion should fall 
vith the enemy prepared to receive them, and 
‘ damage, he presently led on towards the enemy. 
‘enemy, ‘as soon as they saw the Medes move 
‘ard, halted; presenting some their javelins, and 
e their bows, in order to stop them, when they 
e within bow-shot, as their general practice is. 
when they are near, they push each other wie 
a distance, and so frequently skirmish on WS 
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evening. But when they saw their own men in full 
rout flying towards them, and those with Cyrus fol- 
lowing close behind them, and Astyages, with his 
horse, already within bow-shot, they gave way and 
fied. The Medes, in a body, pursuing, killed several: 
in the first charge, and whoever they came up with 
they fell on, whether man or horse, and whoever fell 
they killed. Nor did they stop till they came up with 
the Assyrian foot, and there they gave over, fearing. 
lest some greater force than appeared might lie in 
ambuscade to receive them. Astyages on this re- 
treated in much joy at this victory obtained: by his: 
cavalry, but knew not what to say to Cyrus, for he 
knew him to be the author of the action, and saw him 
wrought up to such a degree of boldness as amounted 
almost to madness; for while the rest were retiring 
home, he alone, by himself, did nothing but ride round. 
and view those that had fallen in the action. And 
they who had it in charge, dragging him with difli- 
culty away, brought him to Astyages, while he put 
his conductors forward before him, because he saw the 
countenance of his grandfather look. dissatisfied on 
seeing him. 

These things passed among the Medes, and all peo- 
ple had Cyrus in their mouths, both in their discourses 
and songs. But Astyages, who before had a great 
esteem for him, was now quite astonished and struck 
with him. Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, was pleased 
to hear these things of him; but when he heard that 
Cyrus begun to perform acts of manhodd, he called 
him home, that he might complete his institution 
among the Persians, according to the rules of his 
country. And on this occasion Cyrus is reported to 
have said ‘ That he would return, lest his father should 

be uneasy and -his country blame. him. . Astyogee 
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therefore seemed to be under a necessity of parting 
with him: so he sent him away, but first presented 
him with such horses as he desired to have, and fur- 
nishing him with other things of all kinds, both be- 
cause of the affection he had for him, and because he 
had great assurance and hopes that he would prove a 
man thoroughly able to do service to his friends, and 
mischief to his enemies. 

All people waited on Cyrus, at his departure, at- 
tending him part of his way on horseback, both boys, 
youth, men, and those in years; so likewise did 
Astyages himself. And they say that not one turned 
back at parting with him without tears; and it is 
said that Cyrus himself shed many tears at parting ; 
that he gave many presents to his companions and 
equals in age out of what Astyages had given him; 
and that, at last, taking off the Median robe he had 
on, he gave it to a certain youth, declaring by this 
that he loved that youth the most of any. It is said 
that they who had taken and accepted of these pre- 
sents returned them to Astyages, and that Astyages 
sent them to Cyrus, but that he sent them back again 
to the Medes, and sent word thus: “Ὁ grandfather! if 
you would have me return hither again with pleasure, 
and not with shame, let every one keep what I have 
given him:’ and that Astyages hearing this, did as 
Cyrus had begged him by his message to do. 

- But if I may be allowed to relate a sportive affair, 

it is said that when Cyrus went, away, and that he and 
his relations parted, they took their leave, and dis 
missed him with a kiss, according to the Persian cus 
tom; for the Persians practise it to this day; and 
that a certain Mede,a very excellent person, had been 
long struck with the beauty of Cyrus; that when be 
saz Cyrus’ relations kiss him, he.stayed, bend, wd 
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when the rest were gone, accosted Cyrus, and said to 
him : ‘ And am I, Cyrus, the only one of all your rela- 
tions that you do not know? ‘ What!’ said Cyrus, 
‘and are you a relation?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he. ‘ This 
was the reason then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ that you used to 
gaze at me ; for I think 1 recollect that you frequently 
did so.’ ‘ I was very desirous,’ said he, ‘ to salute 
you, but I was always ashamed to do it.’ ‘ But,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘ you that are a relation ought not to fhave 
been so.’ So, coming up to him, he kissed him. The 
Mede having received the kiss, is said to have asked 
this question: ‘ And is ita custom among the Persians 
to kiss relations?’ ‘ Itis so,’ said Cyrus, ‘ when they 
see one another at some distance of time, or when they 
part.’ ‘Then,’ said the Mede, ‘ it seems now to be 
time for you to kiss me again ; for, as you see, I am 
just going away.’ So Cyrus, kissing him again, dis- 
missed him, and went his way. They had not gone 
very far before the Mede came up with him again, 
with his horse all over in a sweat; and Cyrus, getting 
sight of him said, ‘ What, have you forgot any thing 
that you had a mind to say tome?’ ‘No, by Jove! 
said he, ‘ but Iam come again at a distance of time.’ 
‘ Dear relation!’ said he, ‘it is a very short one.’ 
‘ How a short one?’ said the Mede, ‘ do you not know, 
Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ that the very twinkling of my eyes 
is a long time to be without secing you, you who are 
so lovely?” Here Cyrus, from being in tears, broke 
out into laughter, bid him ‘ go his way, and take cou- 
rage; that in a little time he would be with them 
again ; and that then he would be at liberty to look at 
him, if he pleased, with steady eyes, and without 
twinkling.’ 
VY. Cyrus returning thus into Persia, i is said to have 
continued a year longer amongst the boys. At firet 
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they made their jests on him, as being now come home, 
instructed amongst the Medes in luxury and pleasure. 
But when they saw that he clothed himself as they 
did; that he drank as they did, and with pleasure ; 
and that in festivals, when they had a little more than 
ordinary plenty, they perceived him more ready to 
give his share away than desirous to have it himself: 
and besides, when they saw him in all other respects 
much superior to themselves, they were then asto- 
nished at him. Then having passed through the dis- 
cipline of these years, and entering the order of youth, 
he here again appeared superior to the rest, both in 
executing what was proper, in undergoing every thing 
that was his part so to do, in his respects to his elders, 
and in his obedience to his rulers. 

᾿ς In progress of time Astyages died, and his son 
Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus’ mother, took on him the 
government of the Medes. And the king of Assyria, 
having overthrown all the Syrians, who were no small 
nation, and having subjected the king of the Arabs, 
and holding the Hyrcanians under his dominion, 
and being at that time at war with the Bactrians, 
considered that if he could break the power of the 
Medes he should easily obtain the dominion of all 
around him; for the Medes seemed to be the strong- 
est of all the neighboring nations. So he sent round 
to all those that were subject to himself; he sent to 
Crassus, king of Lydia, to the king of Cappadocia, to 
both the Phrygias, to the Carians, Paphlagonians, 
Indians, and Cilicians, loading the Medes and Persians 
with calumny and reproach ; telling them how great, 
how powerful, and how united in interest these two 
nations were by means of several intermarriages ; that 
they would unite into one; and if he did not prevent 
them, and break their power, they would run a nist, 
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by attacking each nation severally, to overturn all. 
Some being persuaded by these arguments, entered 
into a confederacy with him; others were prevailed . 
with by money and presents, for in these he abounded. . 
Cyaxares, the son of Astyages, when he perceived 
this design, and these united preparations against him, | 
did himself immediately make the utmost prepara- . 
tions that he was able to oppose them; and he sent . 
to the Persians, both to the public council and to Can- : 
byses, who was married to his sister, and was king of 
Persia. He sent likewise to Cyrus, desiring him to 
endeavor to come as commander of the forces, if the 
public council of the Persians should send any ; for - 
Cyrus by this time had completed ten years amongst . 
the youth, and was now of the full-grown men. . 
So Cyrus accepting it, the elders in council chose . 
him commander of the expedition into Media. They 
gave him power to choose two hundred from amongst 
those who were equally intitled to all honors, and to 
each of these they gave power to choose four of their 
own order. These, altogether, made a thousand. 
Again, to each of these thousands they gave a power : 
to choose from amongst the common people of Persia . 
ten targeteers, ten slingers, and ten archers. Thus 
there were ten thousand archers, ten thousand tar- 
geteers, and ten thousand slingers, and the thousand . 
besides. So great was the army that was given to 
Cyrus: and as soon as he was chosen he began by - 
making application to the gods; and having sacrificed 
happily and successfully, he then chose the two hun- | 
dred ; and when these had afterwards chosen each . 
their four, he assembled them together, and made his | 
first discourse to them thus: ᾿ 
‘ Friends, I have chosen you, not as having now for - 
the first time had proof of your worth, but es haying | 
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you, from boys, performing with ardor all things 
he city judges excellent and noble, and avoiding 
ly whatever it reckons mean and base. I would 
ay before you on what account it is that I, not 
llingly, am placed in this station, and that I have 
1 you together. Ihave thought that our fore- 
rs were nowise inferior to ourselves; for they 
d their days in the continual exercise and prac- 
of such things as are thought actions of virtue ; 
rhat with this their virtue they have acquired 
r for the public of Persia, or for themselves, I 
%t yet discover. Yet, in my opinion, men prac- 
no virtue, but that by it they may gain the ad- 
ie of the vicious. They who abstain from plea- 
at present, do not do it that they may never 
delight ; but they do it that, by means of that 
prance at present, they may in future time have 
ns of delight manifold. . They who are desirous 
powerful in speaking, do not exercise themselves 
that they may never give over discoursing; but 
do it in hopes that prevailing on numbers of men 
e power of their eloquence, they may effect many 
s, and those of great consequence. 
‘hey who exercise themselves in martial affairs 
ot take pains in it that they may never cease 
ng; but they judge, that by making themselves 
in military affairs, they shall acquire great riches, 
happiness, and great honors, to themselves and © 
eir country. And if any have taken pains to 
re ability and skill in these affairs, and without 
ng any fruits from them, have neglected them- 
s till they have been disabled by old age, in my 
on they have undergone the same fate as one 
was desirous to be a good husbandmen would 
rho, sowing and planting with skill, when The 
EN. VOL. II. © 
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time came for gathering the fruits, should let 1] 
fall ungathered to the ground again: and as a wrest 
who, after much pains bestowed, and becoming qu 
fied for victory, should pass his days without ente: 
the lists; and in my opinion such a one could 
justly be freed from the imputation of folly. Let 
_ us, friends, submit to such a fate; but, since we 
conscious -.to ourselves that, from boys, we are 
ercised in all great and noble things, let us ma 
against these enemies of ours, that 1, an eye-witn 
well know to be poor, insignificant men, as antagon 
to you: for such men are not very dangerous 
tagonists, who, though they may be skilful at tl 
bow, and .at their javelin, and in horsemanship, 
when they are to undergo toil and labor, sink un 
it: and these men, with respect to pains and lal 
are mean and poor. Nor are such men danger 
antagonists, who, when they are to watch and d 
themselves their usual rest, are quite broken by 
and in this respect likewise these men are mean | 
poor. Nor are such dangerous antagonists, w 
though able in all these respects, yet are ignorant ] 
to deal either with allies or with enemies: and tl 
men are evidently ignorant and unpractised in 
noblest arts. But you can make use of the night 
others of the day; you reckon that toil and pi 
must conduct you to a life of pleasure; you can 
‘ hunger to relish your food, as others do the daint 
meats; you, even with more ease than lions, can ἢ 
the drinking of plain water; and you carry wit 
your minds the noblest and most warlike qualit 
the world; for praise is what you are pleased ν 
above all things, and they that are lovers of praise 
of course undergo all toil, and all danger, with pl 
sure. If I say these things of you, and know otf 
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wise, 1 abuse myself; for whatever falls short of this 
m your conduct, the deficiency will fall on me. But 
I trust, to my own experience, to your good-will 
towards me, and to the folly of our enemies, that 
these good hopes will not fail me. Let us set forward 
with confidence, since we are far from appearing to 
be taken with an unjust desire of what belongs to 
others ; for our enemies are coming on us, being them- 
selves the aggressors in wrong. Our friends call us to 
their assistance; what therefore is more just than to 
repel injuries? what more noble than to help our 
friends? Besides, methinks it ought not to be one of 
the least grounds of your confidence in this case, that 
Ido not set out on this expedition with the neglect of 
the gods; for you, who have conversed much with me, 
know that I have endeavored to begin not great affairs 
only, but even little ones, with application to the gods. 
To conclude,’ said he, ‘ what farther shall I say? Do 
you make choice of your men, and take them under 
your care; and making all things else ready, march 
to the Medes; I, first returning back to my father, 
will go before you, that I may learn, as soon as possi- 
ble, the condition of the enemy, and prepare things 
for you as well as I can, that, with the assistance of 
the gods, we may carry on this war in the noblest 
manner.’ These men did as Cyrus required. 

- VI. Cyrus, returning home, and having made his 
tupplications to Vesta, and to Jove Paternal, and to 
the other deities, set out on this expedition, and his 
father attended him on his way. As soon as they 
were out of the house, it is said, that it thundered 
and lightened in a happy manner. On which they 
went on without farther augury, as if no one could be 
ignorant what these signals of the most -powerful goad 
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imported. As Cyrus proceeded on his journey his 
father began a discourse with him in this manner: __ 
‘ That the gods send you out on this expedition pro+ 
pitiously and favorably is evident, child, both from 
the sacrifices and from the signals from heaven: and 
you yourself know it to be so; for I have purposely 
taught you these things, that you might not come to 
the knowlege of what the gods advise and direct you 
to by means of other interpreters; but that you 
yourself, seeing what is. to be seen, and hearing what 
_is to be heard, may understand, ‘and not be at the 
mercy of diviners, who, if they please, may deceive 
you, and tell you different things from what the gods 
really signify to you; and that, in case you are withi 
out a diviner, you may not be at a loss what use to 
make of the divine signals, but, by your knowlege in 
divination, understanding the advices given you by. 
the gods, you may comply with them.’ ‘ Father,’ 
said Cyrus, ‘ I will always continue using my utmost 
care, according to your instruction, to render the gods 
propitious to us, and willing to give us their advice 
and direction; for I remember to have heard it from 
you, that, as from men, so likewise from the gods, the 
most likely person to obtain his suit is not he who, 
when he is in distress, flatters servilely, but he who, 
in his most happy circumstances, is most mindful of 
the gods. And you used to say that it was in the 
same manner that one ought to cultivate friends.’ 
‘ Therefore, child,’ said he, ‘ on account of this your 
care, you now apply to the gods, and make your 
requests to them with the more pleasure, and you 
have the better hopes to obtain what you ask, appear- 
ing to yourself conscious that you have never ne- 
bilected them.’ ‘ Truly, father,’ said he, ‘I am for 
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that reason in such a temper of mind, with respect to 
the gods, as to reckon them my friends.’ ‘ Well, 
child,’ said he, ‘ do you remember those other opinions 
that we heretofore agreed in? as that, in all things. 
that the gods bestow, such men as have acquired skill 
and knowlege in them act and succeed better than 
they who are ignorant in them; that the laborious suc- 
ceed better than the idle; that the diligent and the 
careful live with more security than the negligent 
and careless ; and that, therefore, first rendering our- 
selves such as we ought to be, we then should make 
our prayers to the gods for their blessings.’ ‘ Yes, 
indeed,’ said Cyrus, ‘ I do remember to have heard 
these things from you; and I was forced to submit to 
your reasoning: for I know you used to say that it 
was downright impiety for such as had never learned 
to ride to supplicate the gods for victory in engage- 
ments of horse; or for such as had never learned the 
use of the bow to ask the superiority, at this very 
weapon, over those Who understood it; or for such as 
knew not how to steer to pray that they might pre 
serve ships in quality of pilots; or for such as have 
not sown wheat to pray that they might have. a good 
crop of it; or for such as are not watchful in war to 
pray that they may be preserved in safety; for that 
all such things were contrary to the settled laws of the 
gods: and you said that such as made impious prayers 
would probably meet with disappointments from the 
gods ; as such would fail of success with men, who 
should desire things contrary to all human laws.’ 
‘And have you forgot, child,’ said he, ‘ those other 
matters that you and I have heretofore discoursed on? 
as, that it was.a great and noble work for a man to 
be able to approve himself a good and excel\ent nan, 
and to find means to supply himself and bis fam\y 
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with plenty of all things necessary. And this being 
thus allowed to be a great work, that to understand 
how to govern other men, so as to supply them with 
all things necessary, and in abundance, and so as té 
render them such as they ought to be ; this we thought 
was an astonishing work!’ ‘ Yes, truly, father,’ said 
he, ‘ I remember to have heard you say this, and I 
was of opinion with you, that to govern well was a 
work of the highest nature. And it now appears te 
me to be so,’ said he, ‘ when I consider it with respect 
to government itself; but when I consider it with re- 
spect to other men, what kind of men these governors 
are, and what kind of men they are who are to be our 
antagonists, I think it very mean to be terrified with 
such people, and to be unwilling to march and engage 
them. Men,’ said he, ‘ who, to begin with these 
friends of ours, I find are of opinion that a governor 
ought to distinguish himself from those that he go- 
verns, by his eating more sumptuously, by having 
more gold in his house, by sleeping longer, and by 
living, in all respects, more at ease than those that he 
governs. But my opinion is,’ said he, ‘ that a governor 
ought to differ from the governed, not by a life of 
ease and luxury, but by care and circumspection, and 
by his readiness to undergo toil and labor.’ ‘ But, 
child,’ said he, ‘ there are some matters wherein you 
are not to contend with men, but with things; and to 
have these plentifully at command is no easy matter. 
You readily know, that if the army have not necessa- 
ries, your command is immediately dissolved and falls 
to pieces.’ ‘ Father,’ said he, ‘ therefore Cyaxares 
says, that he will afford them to all that go from hence, 
however great the number may be.’ ‘ You go then, 
child,’ said he, ‘ trusting in these matters intirely to 
Cyaxares’ riches?’ ‘1 do,’ sad Cyrus. *‘ Wek} ead 
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he, ‘ but do you know what these riches are?’ ‘ No, 
truly,’ said Cyrus, “ἢ do not.’ ‘ Yet,’ said he, ‘ to 
those things, that you are thus in the dark about, do 
you trust. Do you not know that you will be in want 
of abundance of things, and that now you must of 
necessity spend abundance?’ ‘I do know it,’ said 
Cyrus. ‘If therefore,’ said he, ‘ the supply of this 
expense fail him, or that he purposely deal falsely by 
you, how will the affairs of the army then stand? It 
is plain, not very well.’ ‘ Then, father,’ said he, ‘ if 
you know any means of obtaining a supply, and such 
as may depend on myself, whilst Iam yet on friendly 
ground, pray tell it me.’ ‘ Do you ask, child,’ said he, 
‘if there be any means of supply depending on your- 
self? And on whom are these things more likely to 
depend than on one who has power in his hands? 
You go from hence with such a body of foot, as I 
very well know you would not exchange for any other, 
though many times their number; and you will have 
the Median cavalry, who are the best, and who will be 
with you as your allies and friends. What nation is 
there then, of all around, that you think will not serve 
you, both out ofa desire to gain your favor, and for fear 
of receiving harm? These matters you ought to concert 
with Cyaxares, that nothing of what is necessary for you 
may be wanting; and, on account of the continual ex- 
pense, you ought to secure a revenue and supply that 
may ‘be always accruing. But above all things remem- 
ber this, never to delay the procuring your supply till 
want presses you to it; but while you have the great- 
est plenty, and before you come to want, then labor 
the most to make sure of it; for you will succeed the 
better with those from whom you demand it when 
you seem not to be in want ; and your men Will have 
nothing to blame you for. By these means, ikewse, 
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you will have more respect paid you by others: and 
if by means of your forces you have a mind to do ser- 
vice or prejudice to any, while your men are supplied 
with all that they want they will do you better ser- 
vice. And be assured that your words will carry 
greater weight with them, when you can show that 
you have it in your power to do service or to do hurt.’ 
‘Iam satisfied, father,’ said he, ‘ that you are right 
_ in all this, both for other reasons, as well as particu- 
larly because there are none of the soldiers that will 
pay me thanks for what they are now to receive; for 
they know on what terms Cyaxares takes them as his 
allies: but whatever any of them shall receive over 
and above what is agreed, this they will reckon favor, 
and will pay the greatest gratitude to the bestower of 
it. And indeed for one who has a force, by whose 
means he may receive advantages in return of service 
done to friends, and may endeavor to make conquests 
on enemies; for such a one to be careless in securing 
himself supplies, can one think this,’ said he, ‘ to be 
less reproachful, than it would be in a man who had 
lands, and had servants to cultivate them, and who, 
after all, should let those lands lie fallow and useless? 
Depend on it, therefore,’ said he, ‘ that, both in the 
territory of friends and of enemies, I will not be sparing 
of my care to supply my men with all things fitting.’ 

‘ Well, child,’ said he, ‘ and do you remember cer- 
tain other things that we heretofore agreed it was 
necessary not to neglect?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he; ‘ for I 
remember, that when I came to you for money to give 
a man, who pretended to have taught me the art of 
commanding an army, as you gave me the money you 
asked me: ‘ Child,’ said you, ‘ did this man, that you 

carry this reward to, ever, amongst the arts and busi- 
“ess of a general, mention any thing of economy: to 
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you? for soldiers in an army are not less in want of 
things necessary than are domestics in a family ;’ and 
_ when, telling you the truth, I said that he had not 
made the least mention of it, you asked me again— 
.§ Whether he had spoken to me concerning the health 
and strength of my men? As that a general ought to 
mind these things, as well as the leading and managing 
οὗ them in action:’ when I told you no, you again 
asked me—‘ Whether he had taught me how to take 
care to make my men the most able at all warlike 
exercises ;? and when I denied this too, you inquired 
again—‘ Whether he had given me any instruction 
how I might raise spirit and courage in an army; for,’ 
you said, ‘ that, in every action, there were vast odds 
between an army’s being in spirit and out. of heart.’ 
When I denied this too, you inquired again—‘ Whe- 
ther he held any discourse to teach me how one might 
best bring an army to ready obedience.’ When you 
-found that this had not been in the least spoken of, 
you at last inquired—‘ What it was he had taught 
me then, that he could say he had taught me the art 
of commanding an army.’ Here I replied, and told 
you the tactics, or the art of forming and moving in 
order. You, laughing at this, ran over each particu- 
Jar; asking me what use there was in generalship of 
tactics without necessaries; what without health; 
what without skill in the arts that have been invented 
for the use of war ; what without obedience. So you 
made it evident to me that this tactic art was but a 
small part of generalship. And when I asked you, 
whether you were able to teach me any of these mat- 
ters, you bid me go my ways, and discourse with men 
that were reputed knowing in military affairs, and in- 
- quire from them how these matters stood. Onis 
conversed with such as I had heard were moat Know- 
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ing in these matters. And with respect to health, 
having heard and observed that cities that want health 
get physicians; and that commanders, for the sake of 
their men, take physicians with them ; so when I was 
placed in this station I presently took care of this: 
and I believe, father,’ said he, ‘ that I have men with 
me who are very able in the art of physic.’ To thig 
the father replied: ‘ But, child,’ said he, ‘ these men 
that you speak of are like menders of torn clothes; so 
when people are sick, physicians cure them: but your 
care of health is to be of a nobler kind; to prevent the 
army’s becoming sickly is what you ought to take care 
of.’ . 
‘ And which way, father,’ said he, ‘ shall I be able 
to do this?” ‘ Why, if you are to stay some time ina 
place, you ought not to be careless in your choice of 
a healthy camp: and in this you will not be deceived, 
provided you are but careful; for men are continually 
talking of healthy and unhealthy places, and on the 
places themselves there are sure witnesses to give 
their testimony either way, both by their persons and 
complexions. But then it will not suffice you to con- 
sider places only, but pray recollect what course you 
have taken yourself, in your endeavors to preserve 
your health.’ Cyrus then said: ‘ In the first place, I 
endeavor not to over-fill myself, for it is a very bur- 
_densome thing ; and then what I take down I work off 
by exercise. By this means I think that I preserve 
health and acquire vigor.’ ‘In the same manner, 
therefore, child,’ said he, ‘ you must take care of 
others.’ ‘ And shall we have leisure,’ said he, ‘ fa- 
ther, to exercise the soldiers in this manner” ‘ You 
will not only have leisure,’ said the father, ‘ but ne- 
cessity will oblige you to it; for an army that‘will do 
its duty must never be at reat, but employes ether νὰ 
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distressing the enemy or making advantage to them- 
selves. It is a difficult matter for a single man to be 
maintained idle, and yet more difficult for a family ; 
but most difficult of all to maintain an army idle: for 
in an army, from the lowest to the highest, there are 
many mouths, and what they get they spend very 
lavishly ; so that it is never fit for an army to be idle.’ 
‘ You seem to me, father,’ said he, ‘ to say, that as an 
idle husbandman is good for nothing, so is an idle 
general good for nothing. But, unless some god 
blast ‘my endeavors, I take it on me to show you a 
diligent and active general, and soldiers well supplied 
with all things necessary, and to take care that their 
bodies shall be in the best condition. But with respect 
to the several military arts, father,’ said he, ‘in my 
opinion, he that should establish games in the several 
kinds, and propose certain rewards to such as should 
excel in them, would make them be best practised, 
so as to have them ready for use on occasion.’ ‘ Child, 
said he, ‘ you say very well; for by doing this you 
will see the several orders and divisions of your men, 
like sets of dancers, always performing their proper 
parts.’ 

“ But then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ with respect to the raising 
of courage and spirit amongst the soldiers; I think 
nothing more effectual than to give the men great 
hopes of advantage.’ ‘ But, child,’ said he, ‘ this ex-. 
pedient is just as if any one in hunting should always 
encourage the dogs in the same manner that is used 
when the beast is in view; for one that should do 
thus would have them very eager and ready at his en- 
couragement at first, but, if he often deceived them, 
they would at last give no attention to his ENCOUTRE- 
ment when the beast was really in his view. \ is 
the same with respect ta these hopes; if wy one 
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should balk men often, after having raised them to 
mighty expectations, he would not at last be able to 
prevail with them, though he talked ta them of hopes 
ever 80 real and well grounded. But, child,’ said he, 
‘you must be very cautious in saying any thing that 
you do not very well know; the same thing, some- 
times, said by others, may do the business; your own 
encouragement you must with the utmost care pre- 
serve in credit for the greatest occasions.’ ‘ Indeed, 
father,’ said Cyrus, ‘in my opinion you say perfectly 
well, and this way is to me much the more agree- 
able. 

‘ But, in the matter of rendering the soldiers obe- 
dient, I take myself, father, not to be unskilled; for 
presently, from a boy, you took me under discipline, 
and obliged me to be obedient to you; then you gave 
me up to my teachers, and they did the same thing. 
Then again, when I became one of the youth, our ruler 
took effectual care in this matter; and there are many 
Jaws that, in my opinion, tend chiefly to the teaching 
of these two things, how to govern, and how to obey; 
and, on considering them, I think 1 find that the most 
proper means to enforce obedience 15. ἴο praise and 
recompense the obedient, and to disgrace and punish 
the disobedient.’ ‘ Indeed, child,’ said he, ‘ to a 
forced obedience this is the way ; but to a willing obe- 
dience, which is much the better, there is another way, 
and a readier ; for, whoever men take to be more know- 
ing than themselves in what is for their interest and 
advantage, such a one they obey with pleasure. This 
you may know to be true in many other cases, as well 
as particularly in that of sick people, who are mighty 
ready and zealous in sending for such as may prescribe 
what is fit for them to do: so at sea, the people that 

are on board are very ready and zealous to obey their, 
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pilots: and travellers are extremely averse to part 
with such as they think know the roads better than 
themselves: but when men think that they shall be 
injured by their obedience, they will neither yield to 
punishments nor be raised by rewards; for no one 
willingly takes a reward to his own prejudice.’ ‘ You 
say, father,’ said he, ‘ that nothing more effectually 
procures one obedience than to appear to have more 
wisdom and knowlege than those that one rules.’ “ ἢ 
do say so,’ said he. ‘ And how, father,’ said he, ‘ shall 
one be best able to raise such an opinion of oneself?’ 
‘ Child,’ said he, ‘ there is no readier way to appear 
wise and knowing in things wherein you desire to ap~ 
pear so, than to be in reality knowing in those things ; 
and considering the things in particular, you will find 
that what I say is true: for if you would appear a 
good husbandman, a good horseman, a good physician, 
a good player on the flute, or any other artist what- 
ever, when you really are not so, consider how many 
contrivances you must use in order to appear so. And 
if you can prevail with a great many people to com- 
mend you, that you may gain a reputation, and if you 
purchase fine instruments, and furniture belonging to 
each of the arts, you are then an impostor. And soon 
after, when you come to give proof of your skill, you 
would be convicted, and would appear an arrogant 
boaster. But with respect to future time, and to what 
may or may not turn to advantage in the consequence, 
what is the way to make oneself in this really wise 
and knowing? It is plain, child,’ said he, ‘ by learn- 
ing every thing that one can acquire the knowlege of 
by learning, as you have learnt the tactic art; but with 
respect to what is not to be learnt from men, nor at- 
tained to by human foresight, consulting the gods in 
such cases, by divination, you will make yourself more 
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knowing than others: and what you find most proper 
to be done, you are to take care that it be done; for 
to see to the execution of what is proper is more the 
part of a man of prudence than to neglect it.’ 

‘ But then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ as to the being beloved 
by those that one rules, which is amongst the things 
that I take to be of the greatest importance, it is evi- 

_ dent that the way is the same as it is to gain the love 
of friends ; for I know very well that one ought to be 
seen doing them service.” ‘ But, child,’ said he, ‘ it 
is a matter of great difficulty to be always able to 
serve those that one has a mind to serve; but to be 
observed to rejoice with them when any good fortune 
befals them, and to grieve with them when any thing 
ill; to appear zealous to assist them in their distresses ; 
afraid lest they should miscarry in any thing; and to 
endeavor to prevent this by care and circumspection ; 
these are things that you ought rather to concur with 
them in. And in point of action, the commander ought 
to be observed to undergo more heat in the summer, 
and in the winter more cold, and in great fatigues 
more labor and pain than others; for all these things 
contribute to the being beloved by those that are under 
one’s government.” ‘ You say, father,’ said he, ‘ that 
a commander ought, in all respects, to undergo more 
than those that he commands.’ “1 do say it,’ said he; 
“and be of good courage, child, for be assured that 
bodies being alike, the same labors do not fall equally 
heavy on the commander and the private man: for 
glory makes those labors lighter to the commander, 
and the being conscious to himself that, in whatever he 
does, he does not lie concealed.’ 

‘ But then, father, when the soldiers are supplied 
with all things necessary ; when they are in health and 

able to undergo labor; when they ate skilful and wel 
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exercised in all the military arts; when they are am- 
bitious to appear brave men; when obedience is more 
pleasing to them than the contrary; would you not 
think a man wise who should then desire, on the first 
opportunity, to bring them to an engagement with the 
enemy? ‘ Yes, truly,’ said he, ‘ provided that he had 
the enemy at a proper advantage: but if otherwise, 
the better I thought of myself, and the better I thought 
of my men, the more on my guard would I be; and, 
as in other things that we think of greatest value to 
us, 80 in these we should endeavor to have them secured 
in the strongest manner.’ 

‘ And what is the best way, father, to take advantage 
of the enemy?” ‘ Truly, child,’ said he, ‘ this is no 
contemptible nor simple business that you inquire 
about. But be it known to you, that he who is to do 
this must be full of wiles, a dissembler, crafty, deceit- 
ful, a thief, and a robber, and must take advantage of 
his enemy in all manner of ways.’ Cyrus laughing at 
this, cried out: ‘ O Hercules! what a man, father, do 
you say that I must be!’ ‘Such a one, child,’ said 
he, ‘as may yet have the strictest regard to law and 
justice.’ ‘ Why, then,’ said he, ‘ while we were boys, 
and while we were youths, did you teach us the direct 
contrary?” ‘ And so truly we do still,’ said he, “with 
respect to friends and fellow-citizens. But do you 
not know, that in order to injure enemies, you have 
learnt a great many: mischievous arts?’ ‘ Not I, father,’ 
said he. ‘ To what end then,’ said he, ‘ did you learn 
the use of the bow, and to throw the javelin? To what 
end did you learn to deceive wild boars with toils and 
trenches, and stags with snares and gins? What is 
the reason that in your encountering lions, bears, and 
leopards, you did not put yourself on an even footing, 
with them, but endeavor to take all advantages τὰ τὸς 

gaging them?- Do you not know that these ate a 
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mischievous artifices, deceits, subtleties, and takings: 
of advantage” ‘ Yes, truly,’ said Cyrus, ‘ against: 
beasts; but if I was‘discovered intending to deceive δ᾽ 
man, I got a good many stripes for it.’ ‘ Nor did we, 
I think,’ said he, ‘ allow you to shoot with the bow, or* 
shoot a javelin at a man; but we taught you to throw. 
at a mark, that you might not, at that time, do mischief. 
to your friends, but that.in case of war, you might be 
able to take your aim at men. And we instructed you 
to practise deceits, and to take advantages, not of men; 
but of beasts, that you might not hurt your friends by 
these means, but that in case a war should happen 
you might not be unpractised in them.’ ‘ Therefore,’ . 
said he, ‘ father, if it be of use to know, both how te‘ 
do men good, and how to do them harm, it ought to: 
have been taught us how to practise both on men.’ 
‘ Child,’ said he, ‘ in the time of our forefathers, there 
is said to have been a certain teacher of youth, who, ᾿ 
just as you desire, taught the boys both to deal justly 
and unjustly; to be true and to be false; to deceive 
and not to deceive; to practise calumny and not to: 
practise it; to take advantage and not to take ad- " 
vantage. And he distinguished what was to be prac: ' 
tised towards friends, and what towards enemies; and: 
proceeding yet farther, he taught that it was just even | 
to deceive friends, if it were done for their good ; and’ - 
just to play the thief, and to steal from friends what — 
belonged to them, if it were done for their good. And ' 
this teacher was obliged to exercise the boys one against 
another in the practice ofthese things, as they say the | 
Greeks teach to deceive in wrestling, and exercise the.’ 
boys in it one against another, that they may know * 
how to put it in practice. Some therefore having’#& ' 
natural an aptness to deceive and take advantage, and! 
perhaps no unnatural unaptness to make prokt wat 
4dvantage to themselves, did not refrain from: sthog, 
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their endeavors to take advantages of friends. On 
this, therefore, a decree was made, which is yet in 
force among us, to teach the boys simply and directly, 
as we teach our servants in their behavior towards us, 
to tell truth, not to deceive, not to steal, not to take 
advantage ; and if they transgress in these things, to 
punish them, that being so accustomed to these man- 
ners, they might become more mild and tractable citi- 
zens. But when they come to the age that you now 
are at, to teach them what is lawful with respect to 
enemies seemed what might be done securely ; for it 
did not seem probable that being bred together with a 
reverence for each other, you should afterwards break 
out so as to become wild and savage citizens: just as 
we avoid discoursing concerning the affairs of the 
beautiful goddess before very young people, lest a 
freedom from restraint being added to a vehement 
desire, they should fall into great excess in their deal- 
ing that way.’ ‘ To me, therefore,’ said he, ‘ father, 
as being a very late learner of these artifices, do not 
refuse to teach them, if you know any, that I may 
take advantage of the enemy.’ ‘ Do all, then,’ said 
he, “ that is in your power, with your own men in the 
best order, to take the enemy in disorder; the enemy 
unarmed, with your own men armed ; the-enemy sleep- 
ing, with your own men waking; the enemy open and 
exposed to you, yourself being concealed and in the 
dark to them ; to fall on them while engaged in diffi- 
cult places, yourself being master of a place of strength.’ 
‘ And how,’ said he, ‘ can one possibly catch the enemy 
making such mistakes as these?’ ‘ Because, child,’ 
said he, ‘ both the enemy and yourselves are obliged, 
by mecessity, to undergo many things of this kind: {or 
you must both get provisions; you must both neces- 
safily have rest; and in your marches you mutt wmeke 
_ SBR. VOL. Il. Ὁ 
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use of such roads as you find, whatever they are: e 
sidering all these things, in whatever part you kn 
yourself to be the weakest, in that you must be 1 
most watchful ; and in whatever part you observe { 
enemy to be most exposed, in that you must atte 
him.’ . 

‘Is it in these things only,’ said Cyrus, ‘ that 8 
vantages are to be taken, or may it be done in other 
‘ It may be done in others, child,’ said he, ‘ and mc 
effectually ; for in these cases men for the most pi 
place strong guards, knowing full well that they « 
necessary. They that would deceive the enemy m 
possibly, by raising in them a confidence and securi' 
surprise them unguarded ; or, by letting themselves 
pursued, may bring the enemy into disorder, ‘and ε 
ticing them on by their flight inta a disadvantagec 
post, may there attack them. But you, child, who ¢ 
fond of skill in all these affairs, must not make use 
such things only as you have been informed of; y 
must be yourself the contriver of some stratagems 
put in practice against the enemy: for as musicians 
not only deal in such songs as they have been ἰδυρὶ 
but endeavor to compose others; and as in mw 
such pieces as are new, and as one may say in flows 
meet with.success and approbation, so in affairs 
war, new contrivances are best approved, for they a 
most capable of deceiving the enemy. But, chil 
said he, ‘if you do no more than transfer to men the 
contrivances that you have used to ensnare little a 
mals, do you not think,’ said he, ‘ you will go a gre 
way in the art of taking advantage of your enem' 
for, in order to catch birds, you used to rise and | 
qut in the night, in the hardest winter, and before. t 

birds were stirring you had your nets ready laid ζ 
them; and a movable foundation wos Asguied, x 
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made ΚΘ an immovable one; you had birds ready 
taught to serve your ends, and to deceive those of 
their own kind; you yourself lay hid, but so as to see 
them, and not to be seen by them; and you watched. 
your opportunity to draw your nets, and to prevent 
the birds escaping. Then, with respect to the hare, 
because she feeds in the dusk, and makes away to her 
form by day, you keep dogs; some of them to find 
her by the scent; and because she takes to her heels as 
soon as she is diseovered, you have other dogs that are 
proper to take her at her course; and if she escape 
these, then, having before discovered the meshes, and 
to what parts the hare chooses to run, in these places 
you lay nets that.are hardly to be seen, that in the 
eagerness of her course, throwing herself into the net, 
she may be hampered; and that she may not escape 
this snare, you set people to watch what passes; and 
these, from some places near, are presently on her ; 
you yourself follow her, you astonish and amaze her 
with clamor and noise, that never quits her, so that in 
this distraction she is taken; and you make those that 
are set to watch lie concealed, with instructions before« 
hand toebe perfectly still and silent. As I said before, 
therefore, if you would form some such contrivances 
against men, I do not know that you would leave one 
enemy alive. But if there is a necessity to fight on 
even terms with respect to situation, openly, and both 
parties prepared and armed, in such a case, child, 
those advantages that you have been long before pro- 
vided with are of great weight; I mean those when 
the bodies of your men are duly exercised, their minds 
keen, and all the soldiers’ arts well practised.. Besides, 
it is véry necessary that you should know, that who- 
ever they are that you desire should be obehient to 
jou, they, on their part, will desire you to be yroys 
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dent and careful of them; therefore never be 
but consider at night what your men shall do: 
is day; and consider in the day how matters - 
on the best footing with respect to the passing 
night. But as to the forming your army for 
the marching them, either by day or by night, t 
narrow or through open ways, through mount 
plains; how to encamp; how to place your 
and watches both by night and day; how to 1 
wards the enemy; how to retreat from them ; 
march by a city belonging to the enemy ; how to 
up to a rampart,.and to retreat from it; how 
woods or rivers ; how to be on the guard, either | 
horse or against men armed with javelin or bov 
if,-when you are marching by way of either wil 
enemy should appear, how to form a front ; 
them; and if you are marching by your fron 
that the enemy appear in another part and not in 
how to lead against them ; how to get the best ᾿ 
gence of the enemy’s affairs, and how best to c 
your own from them. In all these matters, wl 
Tsay to you? You have often heard from me : 
I knew of them ; and besides, whoever you have é) 
knowing in any of these affairs, you have not ne; 
to take their information, nor are you unskil 
them ; therefore, according to the several occur: 
you must always make use of these things as th 
pear to be to your advantage. And take my instr 
child,’ said he, ‘ likewise in these things, and 
are of the greatest importance: Never engage 
yourself or the army in any thing contrary ᾿ 
sacrifices and auguries; reflecting how men 
chosen to engage in certain actions at hazar 
without knowing at all on which side of the 
they should meet with their advantage: , This yc 
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be convinced of by things that often happen: there 
are many instances of men, and they such as have been 
thought the wisest, who have persuaded some to begin 
a war against others, who have destroyed those that had 
been persuaded to be the aggressors. There are in- 
stances of many who have raised both cities and pri- 
vate men, and have suffered the greatest misfortunes 
at the hand of those they had so raised. There are 
instances of many who, when they might have used 
others as their friends in a mutual intercourse of good 
offices, and who, choosing to hold them rather as slaves 
than as friends, have met with revenge and punishment 
at their hands. Many, who not liking to live con- 
tentedly, possessing a part, and affecting to be lords of 
all, have by this means lost what was their own: and 
many who have acquired the much-wished-for metal, 
gold, have been destroyed by it. So human wisdom 
knows no more how to choose the best, than one who 
should determine to act as chance and the lot should 
decide. The gods, child, who are eternal, know all 
things that have been, all things that are, and all that 
shall happen in consequence of every thing; and when 
men consult them, they signify to those that they are 
propitious to what they ought to do, and what not. 
And if they will not give advice to all, it is nowise 
wonderful ; for they are not under any necessity to 
take care of those of whom they are not willing to 
take care.’ 
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BOOK II. 


Cuap. I. DiscoursinG in this manner, they arrived 
at the borders of Persia, when an eagle appearing to 
the right, led the way before them. And when they 
had made their supplications to the gods and heroes, 
guardians οὗ Persia, to dismiss them favorably and 
propitiously, they passed the borders. When they 
had passed them they again made supplication to the 
gods, guardians of Media, to receive them propitiously 
and favorably ; and having done this, and embraced 
each other, as usual, the father returned into Persia, 
and Cyrus marched on into Media to Cyaxares.! : 

When Cyrus came to Cyaxares in Media, they first 
embraced each other, as usual, and Cyaxares afterwards 
asked Cyrus, ‘ What force he was to bring him.’ He 
replied, ‘ Thirty thousand of such as have been before 
with you, and served for their pay; but there are 
others coming, who have never yet served out of their 
own country, and are of the order of those that are 
free, and equally intitled to all honors.’ ‘ And how 
many of these?’ said Cyaxares. ‘The number of 
them,’ replied Cyrus, ‘ will not please you, when you 
hear it: but consider,’ said he, ‘ that those who aré 


1 This was the second prince of that name, supposed to be 
the same with the Darius of Scripture. He was descended 
from Cyaxares the First, king of Media and Persia, in whose 
reign the Scythians, who had held possession of a great por- 
tion of his territories for thirty years, were destroyed by strata- 
gem. The Scythians are said to have been invited to a feast, 
and slain when in a state of intoxication. This latter prince 

also conquered and destroyed the city of Nineveh, in con- 
Janetion with Nebuchadnezzar. 
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called the alike-honored, though but few, rule with 
ease the rest of the Persians, who are very numerous. 
But,’ said he, ‘ are you in any real want of these men, 
or are you under a vain alarm, and the enemy not 
coming? ‘ Indeed they are,’ said he, ‘ and in great 
numbers.’ ‘ How does this appear?’ ‘ Why, a great 
many people who come from thence, some by one 
means and some by another, all say the same thing; 
then engage with these men we must: we must of 
necessity,’ said he. ‘ Well, then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ why 
do you not tell me whether you know what these 
forces are that are coming on us, and what we have 
of our own, that being apprised of both, we may after- 
wards consult how to carry on the war in the best 
manner?’ ‘Attend, then,’ said Cyaxares: ‘ Croesus, 
the Lydian, is said to bring with him ten thousand 
horse; targeteers and archers upwards of forty thou- 
sand. They say that Arsamas, who governs the 
Greater Phrygia, brings eight thousand horse ; tar- 
geteers and lance-men not less than forty thousand. 
That Aribeeus, king of the Cappadociauns, brings six 
thousand horse; archers and targeteers not less than 
thirty thousand. The Arabian Maragdus, ten thou- 
sand horse, one hundred chariots, and of slingers a 
very considerable body. As to the Greeks that are 
settled in Asia, there is nothing said of certain whether 
they attend the expedition or no. They say that 
Gabeeus, who rules those that inhabit the country that 
extends from Phrygia on the Hellespont to the plain 
of Cayster, contributes six thousand horse, and ten 
thousand targeteers. The Carians, Cilicians, and 
Paphlagonians, though invited, they say do not 
attend the expedition. The Assyrians, who possese 
Babylon and the rest of Assyria, will, as Ὁ jwige, 
bring no less.than twenty thousand horse 3 Chatiorts; 
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as I know very well, not more than two hundred 
I believe a vast body of foot; for so he is accus' 
to do when he falls in on us.’ ‘The enemy then. 
Cyrus, ‘ you say, amount to sixty thousand | 
and to more than two hundred thousand targ: 
and archers. To proceed, then, what do you 
the number of your own forces?’ ‘ The Median 
are above ten thousand; and of targeteers and ai 
there may be, perhaps, in our own territories, 
sixty thousand ; and of the Armenians, our neig] 
we shall have four thousand horse and twenty 
sand foot.” ‘ You say, then,’ said Cyrus, “ th: 
shall have in horse less than a third part of the en 
‘force of that sort, and scarce half the number of 
foot.” “ What! said Cyaxares, ‘ do you think 
Persians, that you say you bring, are but an i 
siderable number?’ ‘ We will take another | 
said Cyrus, ‘ to consider whether we want men ( 
at present, pray tell me what is the method of 
_ ing that is in use with those several people.’ ‘ 
almost all,’ said Cyaxares, ‘ use the same: so 
their men, as well as of our own, use the bow 
others the javelin.” ‘Then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ since 
are their arms, they must necessarily engage at 
tance.” ‘ Necessarily,’ said Cyaxares. ‘In this 
therefore,’ said Cyrus, ‘ the victory falls to the gu 
number ; for the few, wounded by those weapon 
much sooner destroyed by the many, than the 
by the few.’ ‘ If it be so, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ wha 
can one find better than to send to the Per 
acquaint them that if the Medes sustain any los 
misfortune will reach to themselves, and, at the 
time, to require from them a greater force?’ 
assured,’ said Cyrus, ‘ that if all the Persians s 
come, we should not exceed the enemy in num 
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‘What have you in view then that is better?’ ‘ Why,’ 
said Cyrus, ‘if I were you, I would immediately 
make for all the Persians that are coming such arms 
as:those men, that are called the alike-honored, come 
provided with; and these are, a corslet about the 
breast, a shield for the left hand, and a sword, or 
cutlass, for the right. If you provide these arms, you 
will make it the safest way for us to come to close 
fight with the enemy ; and better for the enemy to fly 
than to stand their ground. For our own station,’ 
said he, ‘ we appoint against those that stand their 
‘ground ; and those that fly we allot to you and to 
your horse, that they may not have time to make their 
escape or to turn again.’ Thus Cyrus spoke. Cy- 
axares was of opinion that he said very right, and he 
thought no longer of sending for more men, but ap- 
plied himself to the providing of the arms before- 
mentioned; and they were scarce got ready before 
the Persian yentlemen, or alike-honored, arrived, 
bringing the Persian army with them. 

On this Cyrus is said to have called the gentlemen 
together, and to have spoken to them thus: ‘ Friends! 
I, who saw that your persons were armed, and your 
minds prepared for close fight with your enemy, and 
knew that the Persians who attend you were armed 
in such manner as to engage only at a distance, was 
afraid that, being but few in number, and destitute 
of othets to support you, when you fell in with the 
great number of the enemy you might come by some 
misfortune. Now, therefore,’ said he, ‘ that you are 
come, and bring with you men whose bodies are not 
contemptible, and who are to be supplied with arms 
like our own, to raise their minds is now your part. 
For it is the business of a commander not ony to be 
himself brave, but to take such care of those that be 
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arms.’ Thus he said. The Persians who heard 
were of opinion, that if, when they were invited t 
equal share of all advantages, by sharing in lik« 
bors, they should not agree to it, they should | 
justly pass all their days in a mean and low condit 

So they were all enlisted, and all took the arms. 
During the time that the enemy was said to be 
proaching, but did not actually come, Cyrus en 
vored to exercise the bodies of his men, in orde 
give them strength and vigor; to teach them ho 
form themselves, and to move in proper order, an 
faise their minds to warlike affairs. And, in the 
place, being supplied with servants by Cyaxares 
ordered them to supply all the soldiers with ey 
thing, ready-made, that they wanted. And hay 
provided for this, he left them nothing to do bu 
practise such things as related ta war, seeming to ἢ 
learned this maxim, that those men were best at 
thing who, taking off their minds from applicatia 
many things, apply themselves to one business sin 
And of affairs that relate to war, cutting them off f 
the practice of the bow and javelin, he left them ¢ 
this one thing to do, which was -to fight with swi 
shield, and corslet. So that he presently brov 
their minds to this state, that they found they w 
either to engage their enemy hand to hand, or to < 
fess that they were very worthless supports and 
low-combatants. And this was a difficult thing t 
owned by such as knew they were maintained 
nothing else but to fight for those that maintai 
them. Besides, having considered that, whatever 
things are wherein men are raised to an emule 
one against another, those are the things they 
most willing to exercise themselves in, he. appaiz 
ῸΣ 
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them to contend and vie with each other in all those 
kinds of things that he knew were fit to be exercised 
and practised by the soldiers. 

..The things he so appointed were these: to the pri- 
vate man, to make himself a good soldier, obedient 
to his commanders; ready to undergo labor; to be 
enterprising in dangers, but consistently with good 
erder; to be skilful in the military exercises; fond of 
having his arms beautiful and in good condition; and 
in all such matters desirous of praise. To the leader 
of five, to make himself such as it became the private 
man to be; and to do his utmost to make his five like- 
wise such. To the leader of ten, to make his ten such. 
fo the captain to do the same for his company ; the 
colonel for his regiment; and in the same manner, to 
the rest of the commanding officers, to render them- 
selves unexceptionable and blameless; and to take care 
that those who were under their command should, in 
their several stations, make those under them ready 
todo their duties. The rewards he proposed in this 
eontention were these: to the colonels, who, by their 
care, appeared to have made themselves the best regi- 
ments, to be made commanders of a thousand ; to the 
captains, who appeared to have made themselves the 
best companies, to be made colonels ; to the leaders of 
ten, that approved themselves the best, to be advanced 
to the degree of captains ; and to the leaders of five, 
in like manner to be advanced to the degree of leaders 
of ten; and to the private men that behaved best, to 
he advanced to the degree of leaders of five. In the 
first place, therefore, all these officers were well served. 
by those they commanded, and then all those other 
hanors, suitable to every one, attended them. We 
likewise gave greater hopes to those who deserved. 
praise, in case any more than ordinary sdvedtegs 
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whole company, or a whole regiment together. He 
invited them likewise, and rewarded those that he saw 
practise any such thing as he desired all the others 
should imitate. And the things that were set before 
himself, and before those that he invited to supper 
were always alike. He always made the servants of 
the army likewise equal sharers in all things ; for he 
thought it was not less becoming him to reward those 
who served in the concerns of the army, than to re- 
ward heralds and ambassadors; for he was of opi- 
nion that they ought to be faithful, skilled in military 
affairs, and intelligent, as well as zealous in their busi- 
ness, quick of dispatch, diligent, and orderly. Besides, 
whatever good quality they had, who were accounted 
the better sort, that Cyrus thought the servants ought 
to be possessed of; and that it was their duty to bring 
themselves, by practice, to refuse no work, but to 
think it becoming them to do all things whatever that 
their commanders should enjoin. 
. II. And Cyrus always took care that while he enter- 
tained any of them in his tent, the most agreeable sub- 
jects of discourse, and such as might excite them to 
good, should be thrown in amongst them. On a cer- 
tain occasion, therefore, he began this discourse: 
‘ Friends!’ said he, ‘ are other men, think you, any 
ways inferior to us, by reason of their not being dis- 
ciplined in the same manner as we are? or will they 
prove not to differ from us at all, either in their con- 
verse with each other, or in action against the enemy ?” 
. Hystaspes, in answer to him, said: ‘ What they may 
prove to be in action against the enemy I do not yet 
know ; but, by the gods! some of them seem already 
to be very perverse and churlish in their conversa- 
tion; for yesterday,’ said he, ‘ Cyaxares sent certain 
victims to every regiment; and we hat every ane of 
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as three portions or more, that were carried and dis- 
tributed around. Our cook began his first distribu- 
tion by me, when the person who was to make the 
second distribution entered: I bade him begin with the 
last man, and carry round the contrary way. One, 
‘therefore, from the middle of the circle of soldiers as 
they lay, cried out: ‘ By Jove!’ said he, ‘ there’s no 
manner of equality or fairness in this, unless somebody 
begin from us here in the middle.’ I, hearing this, 
was uneasy that any of them should think they lay 
under a disadvantage, and I presently bade him come 
to me; in this he, in a very orderly manner, obeyed 
me: but when the portions that were distributing 
came to us who were to take last, they were the least 
that were left; he then plainly discovered himself to 
be very much afflicted, and said to himself, ‘ Oh, ill 
fortune! that I should happen to be called hither !’ 
I then said to him, ‘ Do not be disturbed ; it will begin 
presently by us, and you shall take first the biggest 
portion.’ At the third going about, which was the 
last turn, he took the next after me; but as soon as 
the third person had taken, he fancied that this man 
had taken a larger portion than himself, and he threw 
back that that he had taken, intending to take another ; 
but the cook, thinking that-he wanted no more meat, 
moved on, distributing around, before he took another 
portion. Here he bore so ill the misfortune of losing 
the portion he had taken, that being struck and in 
wrath at his ill fortune, he misplaced and overturned 
some sauce he had remaining. A captain, who was 
the nearest us, seeing this, clapped his hands, and 
daughed out, much delighted; I,’ said Hystaspes, 
made as if I coughed, for I was not able to hold from 
deaghing. Cyrus,’ said he, ‘such a one de ἃ show 
13 +. SBN. VOL. 11. ¥ 
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you one of our companions to be.’ On this, as v 
natural, they laughed. 

Another of the colonels then spoke. ‘ Cyrus,’ 5 
he, ‘ this Hystaspes, it seems, has met with one o 
very perverse temper ; but as you instructed us in | 
order and discipline we were to observe, and dismiss 
us with commands to instruct every one his regim 
in the things he had learned from you; so I, as oth 
did, came to a certain company, and was. teach 
them ; and placing the captain first, and then a you 
man in order after him, and so the rest, as I thous 
proper ; and then, standing before them, and looki 
on the company, when I thought it proper time. 
gave the command ‘to advance. This young man, ¢ 
vancing before the captain, marched first; I, see’ 
him do thus, said to him: ‘ Friend, what are y 
doing?’ The man said: ‘ Why I advance as you co 
mand me.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ I did not command. Οἱ 
you to advance, but all;’ then, turning to his com; 
nions: ‘ Do not you hear,’ said he, ‘ that the colo: 
commands you all to advance?’ Then all. of th 
passing the captain by, came up to me; but when t 
captain made them retire back they were offended, a 
said, ‘ Whom are we to obey? for now one bids us 
advance, and another will not suffer us to do ji 
Bearing all this contentedly, and placing them as 
first, I told them that none of those behind. shou 
move till he that was before him led the way, but tl 
they should all mind only to follow their leading ms 
In the mean time there came to me a certain pers 
that was going to Persia, and he bade me give him t 
letter I had written home: now the captain kue 
where the letter lay: I bade him. therefore run a 

fetch this letter.. He ran his way: the young ma 
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armed as he was, with corslet and sword, followed 
-after his captain ; the rest of his company, seeing him 
run, ran off with him; and all of them came back 
again, and brought me the letter. Thus,’ said he, “ is 
this company of mine mighty exact in executing all . 
the instructions they receive from you.’ The rest, as 
was natural, laughed at this guard and attendance on 
the letter: but Cyrus said: ‘ O Jove, and all you gods! 
what men have we for our companions! They are so 
easily served, that many of them might be made one’s 
friends for a little portion of meat ; and they are so obe- 
dient, that they obey before they understand what they 
are ordered to do. For my-part, I do not know what 
sort of men we should wish the soldiers to be, unless 
it be just such!’ And Cyrus thus, i in laughing, Praised 
the soldiers. 

There happened at that time to be in the tent : a cer- 
tain colonel, his name was Aglaitadas, a churlish. and 
austere sort'of man in his manners; and he spoke 
thus: ‘ Do you think, now, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ that 
these men tell you the truth?’ ‘ Why, what end,’ 
said Cyrus, ‘ have they in lying?’ ‘ What else,’ said 
he, ‘ but to make you laugh? and, for this reason, 
they tell you these stories in a vain, arrogant way.’ 
‘Good words, pray! said Cyrus: ‘ do not say that 
they are vain and arrogant; for the word arrogant 
seems to me to lie on such as feign themselves richer 
or braver than they really are, and pretend to do what 
they are not able to do; and that plainly act thus, in 
order to get something, and make profit to themselves. 
They that move their companions to laughter, and do 
it neither for their own gain nor to the hearer’s preju- 
dice, nor with intent to do any manner of harm, why 
may not such be called polite and agreeable, much 
rather than arrogant?’ Thus did Cyrus apologse for 
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such as afforded matter of laughter. The cole 
then, who had told the pleasant story of the comp 
of soldiers, said: ‘ If we endeavored, Aglaitadas 
make you cry, would you not blame us very mu 
as there are some who, in songs and discourses, ut 
ing certain melancholy notes and things, endeavo 
move people by tears. But now, though you your 
know that we are desirous to give you pleasure, 
not in the least to hurt you, yet you hold us thu: 
great disgrace!’ ‘ By Jove! said Aglaitadas, ‘ I 
and justly ; because, in my opinion, he that makes 
friend laugh does a much more worthless and insi 
ficant thing than he who makes him cry: and you 
find, if you reckon right, that I say true. Featl 
bring their sons to a discreet and modest tempe: 
mind, and teachers their youth to all good learning 
tears; and it is by affliction and tears that the 1 
influence citizens to justice in their conduct. But 
you possibly say that your movers of laughter en 
‘do any service to the bodies of men, or form t 
‘minds to a better sense of their duty, with respet 
their private families, or to the public?’ On t 
Hystaspes spoke in this manner: ‘ Aglaitadas,’ ; 
‘he, ‘if you will follow my advice, you shall bol 
lay out this very valuable thing on our enemies, 
‘you shall endeavor to set them crying ; but that wa; 
less thing, laughter, you shall spend on us,’ said 
‘here, amongst your friends. I know you haveag 
deal of it that lies by you in store; for you neit 
use nor spend it yourself, nor do you willingly afi 
laughter either to your friends or to strangers: so 1 
you have no manner of pretence to refuse bestowm 
on us.’ ‘ Then,’ said Aglaitadas, ‘do you endea 
to get it out of me.’ And the leader of the comp 
said: ‘ By Jove, then, he is a fool mdeed\ for 1 
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lieve one may strike fire out of you more easily than 
draw laughter from you.’ At this the others laughed, 
knowing the temper of the man; and Aglaitadas him- 
self smiled at it: Cyrus, seeing him pleased, said: 
‘ Indeed, captain, you are in the wrong to corrupt the 
most serious man we have, by tempting him to laugh ; 
and, to do this,’ said he, ‘ toone who is so great an 
enemy to laughter!’ Here ended this subject of dis- 
course. 

After this Chrysantas spoke thus: ‘ But, Cyrus,’ 
said he, ‘I, and all that are here present, consider 
that there are come hither with us men, who have 
agome of them more merit, and some less; and, if any 
advantage fall in our way, they will all think them- 
selves intitled to an equal share of it : but, for my 
part, I do not think that any thing can be more un- 
equal amongst men, than that the good and the bad 
should be intitled to equal advantages.’ Cyrus to this 
said: ‘ By the gods, then, friends! it were best for us 
to give this out, and propose it to be debated in the 
army, whether they think it proper, if in consequence 
of our labors the gods give us any advantage, that all 
should share alike init; or that, examining the actions 
of every one, we should give to each rewards propor- 
tionable?’ ‘ But why,’ said Chrysantas, ‘ should you 
give this out to be discoursed on, and not declare that 
you will have it so? Did not you declare,’ said he, 
‘ what the soldiers should contend and vie with each 
‘other in, and what the rewards of the contention 
should be?’ ‘ But, by Jove!’ said Cyrus, ‘ these mat- 
‘ters and those are not alike: for what they shall ac- 
quire by their service, that, I believe, they will reckon 
common to all; but the command of the army they 
take to be mine, even from the first setting oul. go 
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that in appointing officers, I believe, they think |] 
them no wrong.’ ‘ And do you think,’ said Chry 
tas, ‘ that the multitude assembled will ever de 
that every one shall not have his equal share, but 
the best shall have the advantage in profits and 
nors?’ ‘Ido think it,’ said Cyrus; ‘ partly bec: 
of your assistance in it, and partly because it is 
famous to assert that he who labors most for the ] 
lic, and does it most service, is not intitled to 
greatest rewards; and, I believe, that the very w 
of our men will think it of service to them thai 
best should have the advantage.’ 

᾿ Cyrus had a mind that this should be publicly 
creed, even on account of the alike-honored ; fo 
thought that they would be yet better men, if | 
knew that they themselves were to be judged by 1 
actions, and rewarded accordingly. This there 
seemed to him to be the proper opportunity to p 
to the vote, whilst the alike-honored were dissati 
with the claim of the multitude to equality of shi 
So it was the current opinion of those in the ter 
give out the discourse on the subject; and they 
that every one who thought it his part to act lil 
man ought to give his assistance in it. On this 
of the colonels laughed, and said: ‘ I know,’ said 
‘aman, one of the common people, who will hel 
justify this opinion, that this equality of shares, v 
out distinction, ought not to be.’ Another asked 
‘'Whom he meant?’ He replied: ‘ Truly, he is 
of my own tent, and is on every occasion seekin 
get the advantage and upper hand of others.’ 4 
ther then asked: ‘ And does he seek it in labor 
taking pains?” ‘No, by Jove! said he, ‘ not int 
Sut here you have caught me in a lie, for, witl 
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spect to labor and things of that kind, he always con- 
tentedly allows any one to get the upper hand of him 
that will.’ | 

. * Friends,’ said Cyrus, ‘ my judgment is, that such 
men as this person speaks of ought to be weeded out 
of the army, if we intend to preserve it in its virtue 
and vigor, and to render the soldiers obedient ; for the 
soldiers seem to me to be such’as will follow where 
any one shall lead them the way: good and excellent 
men certainly endeavor to lead to things good and ex- 
cellent, vicious men to things vicious, and corrupt men 
have often more abettors than the sober and industri- 
ous: for vice, that takes its course through present 
pleasures, has these pleasures to assist in persuading 
the multitude to abet it; but virtue, that moves up- 
wards, has not strength enough in present occasions 
to draw men without distinction after it, especially if 
there are others in opposition to it that exhort men 
to follow the prone and easy track. They therefore 
who are faulty on account of sloth and indolence, 
these I reckon, like drones, are burdensome to their 
companions only by the expense of maintaining them ; 
but active associates in vice, who prosecute their in- 
terest with industry and impudence, these are the 
leaders of men to vicious courses; for they often have 
itin their power to show them that vice will be ser- 
viceable to their interest; so that such men must 
be intirely weeded out. Then, pray, do not consider 
how to recruit your regiments with your own country- 
men; but, as in horses, you look for those that are the 
best, ‘and not for those that are of your own country, 
so of men, take such as you think ‘will :most contri- 
bute to your strength and good order. And that it 
will be to our advantage to do so, this will bear me 
testimony, that neither is a chariot swift, if 1 have WOX 
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slow horses; nor is it true, if joined to vicious 
unmanageable ones: nor can a family be well re 
lated that uses vicious servants; but a family 
wants servants is less injured than one that is « 
founded by unjust ones. And be it known to : 
friends, that the turning out of the vicious will 
only be of advantage to you in their being out ΟἹ 
way, but of those that remain; they who have 
vice instilled into them will discharge themselves 
again ; and the good seeing the vicious punished 
adhere to virtue with much more warmth and z 
Thus he said. All his friends were of opinion ᾿ 
him, and did accordingly. 

After this Cyrus began again to set jest and m 
ment on foot; for observing that one of the capt 
had brought with him a fellow-guest, and had pl 
him next to himself, that the man was excessi 
rough and hairy, and very ugly, he called the cay 
by his name, and spoke thus: ‘ Sambaulas,’ saic 
‘that young mar that lies next to you, do youc 
him about with you, according to the Greek cus 
because he is handsome?’ ‘ No, by Jove!’ said ὃ 
baulas ; ‘ but I am pleased with his conversation, 
even with looking at him.’ They that were prese) 
the tent, on hearing this, looked at the man, and v 
they saw that his face was excessively ugly, the: 
laughed ; and one of them said: ‘ In the name o 
the gods, Sambaulas, by what piece of service has 
man so tied himself to you?’ He said: ‘ By J 
friends, I will tell you: whenever I have calle 
him, either by night or by day, he never prete: 
want of leisure, never obeyed lazily, but always 
to his business with the utmost dispatch: as often 
have ordered him to do a thing, I never saw 

execute it without putting himself into a heat, ar 
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has made the whole twelve such as himself, not show- 
ing them in word, but in action, what they ought to 
be.’ Then somebody said: ‘ Since he is such an ex- 
traordinary man, do you not embrace him as you do 
relations?’ And to this the homely person replied : 
‘No, by Jove!’ said he, ‘ for he is not one of those that 
are fond of labor and pains; and to embrace me would 
be as much to him as if he underwent the greatest toil.’ 

ΠῚ. Such kind of discourses and things, both merry 
and serious, passed amongst them in the tent. And 
having at last performed the third libation, and made 
their prayers to the gods for their blessings, they 
broke up their company in the tent, in order to go to 
rest. 

The next day Cyrus assembled all the soldiers, and 
spoke to them to this effect: ‘ Friends! the conflict is 
at hand, for the enemies are approaching’: the rewards 
of our victory, if we conquer, it is evident, are our 
enemies themselves, and their fortunes. On the other 
hand, if we are conquered (for this ought always to be 
mentioned), thus likewise do the fortunes of the con- 
quered stand exposed as the rewards of the conquerors. 
Therefore, thus,’ said he, ‘ you ought to determine 
with yourselves, that when men are united as asso- 
ciates in war, if every one within himself makes ac- 
eount that nothing will be as it ought to be, unless 
every one be inspired with zeal and ardor, they then 
presently perform things great and noble; for nothing 
of what is proper to be done is, in this case, ne- 
glected. But when every one imagines that another is 
to fight and act, though he himself play the drone, be 
it known to you,’ said he, ‘ that with such the success 
᾿ of things will be unhappy to them all. The gods have 
' so established it; to those who will not impose on 
themselves the task of laboring for their own ον θα - 
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tage, they give other task-masters. Now, therefore,” 
said he, ‘ let some one stand up, and speak to this: 
point; whether he think that virtue will be the better 
practised amongst us, if he, who chooses to undergo’ 
the greatest toil and run the greatest hazards, obtain | 
the greatest rewards? or if we all see that the worth- © 
less man lies under no disadvantage, but that all of us’ 
are to share alike ?’ : 
Here Chrysantas, one of the alike-honored, one e who . 
was neither tall in his person, nor whose looks bespoke - 
either courage or spirit, but a man of excellent under- 
standing, rose up and spoke thus: ‘ In truth, Cyrus,’ - 
said he, ‘ my opinion is that you do not propose this | 
to our debate, as judging it fit that the worthless 
should stand on a footing of equal advantage with the 
deserving ; but to try whether there be such a man” 
amongst us, that will venture to discover himself to be 
of opinion, that he who performs nothing that is great 
and noble should share equally of those advantages | 
that are gained by the virtue and bravery of others. 
I am,’ said he, ‘ neither swift of foot, nor have I great - 
strength and vigor in my hands and arms; and by 
what I can perform with my person, I reckon I cannot 
be judged to be the first man, nor yet the second, I 
believe not the thousandth ; perhaps not the ten thou- 
sandth; but this I very well know, that if they who 
are men of strength set their hands vigorously to the 
work, I shall have my share in some advantage or 
other, and as much as is justly due to me; but if mean 
and worthless men shall do nothing, and men of bravery 
and vigor shall be quite out of heart, I am afraid I " 
shall have my share in something else rather than ad- 
vantage, and such a share as will be greater than " 
desire.’ Thus spoke Chrysantas. 
| After him rose Pheraulas, a Persian, one of ΠΝ 
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common people; a man intimately known to Cyrus, 
and much in his favor whilst they were yet in Persia, 
one whose person was not uncomely, and who, with 
respect to his mind, was not like one of the mean and 
ignoble ; and he spoke to this effect: ‘ I, Cyrus,’ said 
he, ‘ and all the Persians here present, reckon our- 
selves now entered in the lists of virtue, and setting 
forward in its career on an equal footing ; for I see that 
our bodies are all exercised alike, and nourished with 
like food; that like company and conversation is 
vouchsafed to us all; and that the same honorable 
actions lie before us: for obedience to our com- 
manders lies before us in common, and whoever is 
found sincerely to practise it, that man, I see, obtains 
rewards and honors at the hands of Cyrus: then to 
act with bravery against the enemy is not a thing that 
is becoming to one, and is otherwise to another, but 
stands recommended as great and noble to us all. And 
I take on me to say that our method of fighting is now 
plainly taught us. I see that all men naturally know 
it; as every other animal naturally knows a certain 
method of fighting, and this without learning 1t from any 
other than from nature; as the bull attacks with his. 
horn, the horse with his hoof, the dog with his mouth, 
the boar with his tooth ; and all of them know,’ said 
he, ‘ by what means best to defend themselves against 
the attack of others; and these things proceed not 
from the instruction of any master in these arts. I 
understood presently, from a child, how to interpose 
something between myself and the person who offered 
to strike me; and if I had nothing else, I endeavored, 
as well as I was able, by holding up my hands, to 
hinder and oppose the person that assaulted me; and 
this I did not only without being taught it, but even 
though I were beaten for defending myself. .Whenl 
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was a child, wherever I saw a sword, I presently 
seized it; nor was I taught how to handle it by any 
one, but, as I say, by nature. This therefore I did, not 
only untaught, but even crossed and hindered in it; 
as there are many other things that I have been neces- 
sarily prompted by nature to do, though controlled 
and checked in them both by my father and mother. 
Then, by Jove! with this sword I hacked and hewed 
whatever came in my way, when I could do it privately 
and unseen; for it was not only natural to me, like 
walking and running, but, besides its being natural, I 
thought it a pleasure to doit. Since, therefore,’ said 
he, ‘ that fighting is the thing now left us to do, and that 
it is a work that requires courage rather than art, how 
can it be other than a pleasure to us to enter the lists 
with these noble persons the alike-honored, when the 
rewards of virtue lie equally before us, and we of the 
people do not run an equal risk? They have at stake 
a life of honor, which is the most agreeable, and the 
enly one that can be called a life ; we only a laborious 
and ignoble one, which in my opinion is but painful 
and unhappy. Then this, friends, greatly animates me 
to enter the lists against these men—that Cyrus is to 
be our judge: he who judges not partially and invidi- 
ously, but, I aver, and swear it by the gods, that I 
think Cyrus loves those that he finds to be deserving 
not less than he does himself. Accordingly, I observe 
that he bestows what he has on such men with more 
pleasure than he takes in his own possession of it. 
Besides,’ said he, ‘ these men are greatly elevated 
with their having been disciplined to bear hunger, 
thirst, and cold; not knowing that we have been dis- 
ciplined in the same things, under a much abler teacher 
than they have been; for there is none a more effectual 
teacher of these things than necessity, that haa taught 
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them us in the completest manner. These men have 
exercised themselves in the labor of bearing arms, 
that have been so contrived by all men as to be worn 
with the greatest ease; but we,’ said he, ‘ have been 
obliged, by necessity, to walk and run under heavy 
burdens; so that the arms we now bear seem to me 
not to be like burdens, but rather like wings. So 
count on me,’ said he, ‘ Cyrus, as one that will engage 
in this dispute, and who desires, whatever degree I am 
in, to be rewarded according to my desert. And I 
exhort you, my friends of the people, to embark in 
this military contention, against these men of disci- 
pline ; for they are now drawn in, and caught in this 
popular dispute.’ So spoke Pheraulas; and many 
others stood up to support them both in their opinions. 
It was thought fit therefore that every one should be 
rewarded according to his desert, and that Cyrus 
should be the judge. 

Thus did these things proceed; and Cyrus took an 
occasion to invite an intire regiment, together with 
their colonel, tosup with him. This he did, on having 
seen the man forming half the men of his regiment 
against the other half, in order to attack each other: 
they had all of them their corslets on, and in their 
left hands their shields: but to one half he had given 
good large sticks for their right hands, and the others 
he had ordered to gather clods to throw. When they 
stood thus, ready prepared, he gave them the signal 
to engage: then these fell on with their clods ; some 
chanced to fall on the corslets of the opposite party ; 
some on their shields: some hit a thigh, some a leg: 
but, when they came to close, they who had the sticks 
applied their blows on the thighs, hands, and legs of 
their adversaries, as well as on the necks and backs of 
such as stooped for their clods; and, at \ast, they ΚΝ. 
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were armed with the sticks put the others to the rout, 
laying them on with much laughter and diversion. 
Then the others, in their turn, taking the sticks, did 
the same thing to those who took their turn in throw- 
ing the clods. Cyrus: was much taken with these 
things ; both with the contrivance of the officer, the 
obedience of the men, that they were at the same time 
both exercised and diverted, and that those men gained 
the victory who were armed in the manner that re- 
sembled the Persians. Being pleased with these 
things, he invited them to supper; and observing 
some of them with their shins bound up, and some 
with their hands in the same condition, he asked them 
what harm they had got. They said they had been 
struck with the clods. He then asked them again, 
whether it was when they were close together, or while 
they were at a distance. They said while they were at 
a distance; but that, when they closed it was the finest 
sport imaginable for those that were armed with the 
sticks ; but then, again, they that were wounded by the 
sticks cried out they did not at all think it a diversion 
to be threshed in that close way. They showed the 
blows they received from those that held the sticks, both 
on their hands and neck, and some in their faces: and 
then, as was natural, they laughed at one another. The 
next day the whole field was full of people imitating 
these men; and whenever they had nothing of more 
serious business to do they made use of this diversion. 
And Cyrus observing another colonel on a certain 
occasion leading his men from the river, one by one, 
to their dinner; and when he thought it proper, order- 
ing the second, third, and fourth company to advance 
in front; and when the captains were all in front, 
ordering each company to double their files, on which 
the commanders of tens advanced im front, and thet 
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then, when he thought it proper, he ordered each 
company to bring themselves to be four in front; thus 
the commanders of five advanced, that the company 
might march four in front; and that, when they ar- 
rived at the door of the tent, commanding them to 
enter, one by one, he introduced the first company, 
ordering the second to follow them in the rear, and 
the third and fourth in like manner, and so led them 
allin: and that, introducing them in this manner, he 
sat them all down to their meat, in the order as they 
entered: he, being much taken with this man for his 
good temper, instruction, and care, invited the whole 
regiment to sup with him, together with the colonel. 
But another colonel, who had not been invited, being 
present at the time, spoke thus: ‘ But my regiment, 
Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ you do not invite to your tent ; yet, 
when they go to their dinner, they perform all these 
things; and when the business in the tent is over the 
rear leader of the last company leads out that company 
with the last men ranged first in order for battle: then 
the rear leader of the next company follows after 
these ; so the third and fourth in the same manner; 
that when it is proper to lead off from the enemy, they 
may know how to retreat. And when we get into the 
course, we there move about; when we march to the 
east, I lead the way, and the first company moves first, 
the second in its order; so the third and fourth, and 
the tens and fives of the several companies, in the pro- 
per course, as long as I give orders accordingly : but,’ 
said he, ‘ when we march to the west, the rear leader 
and the last man lead the way, and yet obey me who 
march last, that they may be accustomed both to follow 
and to lead with equal obedience.’ ‘ And do you always 
do thus?’ said Cyrus. ‘ As often,’ said he,‘ aawe 
take our meals.’ ‘I will invite you, therefore; sad 
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he, ‘ because you practise your exercise both in ad- 
vancing aud retreating, by day and night, and both 
exercise your bodies by the motion, and profit your 
minds by the discipline. And siuce you do all these 
things double, it is but just that I should give you 
double good entertainment.’ ‘ By Jove!’ said the 
colonel, ‘ not in one day, unless you give us double 
stomachs too!’ Thus they made an end of that con- 
versation in the tent. And the next day Cyrus invited 
this regiment, as he said he would, and did the same 
again the day following ; the rest, perceiving this, all 
imitated those men for the future. » Ν 
IV. But as Cyrus, on a certain occasion, was 
making a general muster and review of his men under 
arms, there came a messenger from Cyaxares, ac- 
quainting him that an Indian embassy was arrived. 
‘ Cyaxares,’ said the messenger, ‘‘ desires that you 
will come as soon as possible, and from him I bring 
you a beautiful robe; for he has a mind that you 
should appear in the handsomest and most splendid 
manner, the Indians being to see the manner of your 
approach.’ Cyrus hearing this, gave command to 
the colonel who stogd first in order to place himself 
in front, bringing his men into one line behind him, 
and to keep himself to the right. He commanded 
him to transmit the same orders to the second, and so 
to deliver them down through the whole. These men, 
in obédience to Cyrus, presently delivered down the 
orders, and put them in execution. In a very little 
time they formed a front of three hundred, for that 
was the number of the colonels, and they were a hun- 
dred in depth. When they stqod thus, he commanded 
them to follow as he should lead them, and, beginning 
presently to run, he led them the way. But when he 
perceived the avenue that led to the palace etraite: 
πὰ “ 
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than to allow them all to move on in line, he com- 
manded the first thousand to follow in the situation 
and order they were in, and the next to follow in the 
rear of this, and so in like manner throughout the 
whole. He himself led on without stopping. The 
other thousands followed, each in the rear of those 
that went before. And he sent two servants to the 
opening of the avenue, to give information of what 
was to be done, in case any should be ignorant of it. 
When they came to Cyaxares’ gates, he commanded 
the first colonel to form his regiment to twelve in 
depth, and to range the commanders of twelves in 
front around the palace: he commanded him likewise 
to transmit these orders to the second, and so through- 
out the whole. They did accordingly.. He himself 
went in to Cyaxares, in a plain Persian robe, undis- 
guised with foreign ornaments. Cyaxares seeing 
him, was pleased with his dispatch, but offended at 
the meanness of his robe, and said: ‘ What have you 
done, Cyrus, i in appearing thus before the Indians? I 
had a mind,’ said he, ‘ that you should appear in the 
most splendid manner; and it had been an ornament 
to me, for you, who are my sister's son, -to .have ap- 
peared the most magnificent that was possible.’ Cy- 
rus to this said: ‘ Which way, Cyaxares, had I been 
the greater ornament to you; whether, if clothing 
myself in purple, putting on bracelets, and encom- 
passing my neck with a collar, Ἷ Wad obeyed you ina 
loitering manner? or now that, with so great and so 
good a force, I obey you with such dispatch, having 
in honor of you adorned myself with diligence, and 
adoring you, by showing the rest to be so obedient 
to your orders?’ Cyrus thus spoke. 
Cyaxares, judging that he said right, gave orders 
to introduce the Indians. The Indians having come 
XEN. VOL. Il. ¥ 
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in, said: ‘ That the king of the Indians had sent them 
and had commanded them to ask what was the caus 
of the war between the Medes and Assyrians? and 
when we had heard you,’ said they, ‘ he commandet 
us to go to the Assyrian and ask him the same ques. 
tion; and, in the end, to tell you both that the king 
of the Indians does declare that, after having in- 
formed himself of the justice of the cause, he will take 
part with the injured.’ Cyaxares to this said: ‘ You 
hear me therefore declare that we have done no injury 
to the Assyrians; go then and inquire from him wha’ 
lie says to it.’ Cyrus being present, asked Cyaxaret 
this question: ‘ And may I,’ said he, ‘ say what ] 
think proper on this occasion?’ Cyaxares bade him de 
so. ‘ Do you therefore,’ said he, ‘ acquaint the king 
of the Indians thus (unless Cyaxares judge otherwise): 
that if the Assyrian say he has been any-wise injured 
by us, we declare that we choose the king of the In- 
dians himself to be our judge.” These men hearing 
this went their way. 

When the Indians were gone Cyrus began a discourse 
with Cyaxaresy to this effect: ‘I came from home, 
Cyaxares, without having abundance of treasure of 
my own; and, whatever it: was, I have but very little 
of it left; for I have spent it,’ said he, ‘ on the sol- 

_diers. This perhaps you will wonder at, since it is 
you that maintain them. But be it known to you,’ 
said he, ‘ that it has gone in nothing else but in re- 
wards and gratifications to the soldiers, whenever I 
have been pleased with any of them. For, in my opi- 
nion,’ said he, ‘ it is a much pleasanter thing to en- 
courage all those that one has a mind to make diligent 
and good fellow-laborers with one in any business, of 
whatever kind it be, by speaking them fair, and doing 

them good, than to do it by severe usage and Wy force. 
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But those that one would have to be zealous fellow- 
laborers in the business of war, these, I think, ought 
absolutely to be courted to it both by good words and 
good deeds; for such as are to be hearty and sincere 
fellow-combatants, who shall neither envy their com- 
mander in prosperity, nor betray him in adversity, 
ought to be friends, and not enemies. Having deter- 
mined thus with myself in these matters I think my- 
self in want of money. And yet to have my eye on 
every occasion on you, when I see you are already 
engaged in very great expenses, seems to me unrea- 
sonable. But I think it proper that you and I should 
jointly consider what means to use that treasure may 
not fail you; for if you have plenty, I know that I 
may take it whenever I want; especially if I take for 
such a purpose as will make it more to your advan- 
tage that the treasure should be so spent. I remem- - 
ber therefore on some occasion lately to have heard 
you say that the Armenian is now grown to contemn 
you, because he hears that the enemy is coming on us; 
and, besides, that he neither sends you the forces, nor 
pays you the tribute that is due,’ ‘ Indeed, Cyrus,’ 
said he, ‘ these things he really does, so that I am in 
doubt whether it be better for me to make war on 
him, and force him to comply, or whether it be most 
for our interest to let it pass for the present, lest we 
add him to the number of our enemies.’ Cyrus then 
asked: ‘ Are their habitations in places of strength, or 
in such as are accessible with ease?’ Cyaxares said: 
‘Their habitations are in places that are not very 
strong, for I was not negligent in that affair; but there 
are mountains, whither he may immediately retire, 
and be in safety, so as neither to be himself exposed, 
nor any thing else that may possibly be carried off 
thither, unless one sit down and besiege him there, 2 
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my father once did.’ On this Cyrus said thus: ‘ Bat 
if you will send me with such a number of horse as 
may be thought sufficient, I believe, with the assist- 
ance of the gods, I can make him send you forces, and 
pay you tribute. And besides, I even hope that he 
will be yet more our friend than he is now.’ Cyaxares 
then said: ‘ And I have hopes that he will sooner 
come to you than he will to us: for I have heard 
that some of his children were your fellow-huntsmen ; 
so that perhaps they may come to you again. And 
if some of them once come to be in our power, every 
thing will succeed to our desire.’: ‘ds it fot your 
opinion, then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ that it will be for our ad- 
vantage to conceal this contrivance between us?’ ‘ By 
“this means,’ said Cyaxares, ‘ some or other of them 
may the more easily fall into our hands; or if one fall 
on them, they may be taken the more unprepared.’ 
‘ Hear, then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ if you think what I am 
going to say may be of any moment: I have often 
hunted on the borders of your territory and that of 
the. Armenians, with all the Persians that were with 
mé;-and I went thither, taking likewise from hence 
“gevéral horsemen from amongst my companions here.’ 
‘ Therefore,’ said Cyaxares, ‘ by doing just the same 
things now you may pass unsuspected ; but if a much 
greater force should appear than what you used: to 
have with you in hunting, this would presently give 
suspicion.’ ‘ But,’ said Cyrus, ‘one may frame a 
very plausible pretence in this case; and that is, if 
care be taken that somebody give them an account 
yonder, in Armenia, that I intend to undertake a great 
hunt; then,’ said he, ‘I would openly desire from 
you a body of horse.’ ‘ You say very well,’ said 
Cyaxares, ‘ but I shall consent to give you but-a few, 
as intending to march myself to our garrisons that lie 
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towards Assyria. And in reality,’ said he, ‘ I do in- 
tend to go thither, in order to strengthen them as 
much as possible. But when you are got before with 
‘the force you have, and have hunted for a day or two 
following, I may send you a sufficient force, both of 
‘horse and foot, out of those that have rendezvoused 
under me. With these you may immediately fall on, 
and I with the other forces may endeavor to keep not 
far from you, that if there be occasion I may likewise 
appear.’ 

, Accordingly, Cyaxares presently formed a body of 
horse at the garrisons, and sent waggons with provi- 
sions before by the road that led that way. Cyrus 
presently made a sacrifice for his intended march ; 
and at the same time sent and begged of Cyaxares 
some of his cavalry, and such as were of the younger 
sort. He, though there were multitudes that would 
have attended Cyrus, granted him not very many. 
Cyaxares being now gone before with forces, both 
horse and foot, on the road towards the garrisons, it 
happened that Cyrus’ sacrifice, on his design against 
the Armenian, succeeded happily; so he set forgard 
as prepared for a hunt. As he was marching a hare 
started immediately in the first field, and an eagle of 
happy omen flying towards them, caught sight of the 
hare as it ran, and, bearing down on it, struck it; 
then, snatching it up, raised it aloft, and bearing it 
away to an eminence not far off, did there what it 
thought fit with its prey. Cyrus therefore seeing 
this signal, paid his adoration to Jove, sovereign of the 
gods, and said to those that were present: ‘ Friends, 
‘our hunt, if it please the gods, will be a noble one!’ 

- When they came to the borders he hunted after his 
usual manner. The greater number of his horee end 
foot opened themselves in front, in order to rouse Lhe 
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beasts as they moved down on them. The best of his 
men, both horse and foot, stood here and there dis- 
persed, received the beasts as they were roused, and 
pursued them; and they took abundance both of 
swine, stags, goats, and wild asses; for there are yet 
abundance of -wild asses in those parts at this day. 
When they had finished the hunt, and he had brought 
them close up to the Armenian borders, he ordered 
them to supper; and the next day hunted again, ad- 
vancing to those mountains that he had desired to be 
master of. And when he had again ended his sport 
he took his supper. But as soon as he found that the 
forces from Cyaxares were advancing, he sent pri- 
vately to them, and ordered them to take their supper 
at about the distance of two parasangs from him, fore- 
seeing that this would contribute to the concealing the 
affair. When they had supped he ordered their com- 
mander to march and join him. After supper was 
over he. summoned the colonels to him, and when they 
were come he spoke to them thus: 

‘ Friends! the Armenian has been heretofore both © 
an ally and subject of Cyaxares; but now that he 
finds the enemy coming on him, he contemns him, and 
neither sends him forces nor pays him tribute. It is 
he therefore that we must now hunt, and catch if we 
can. Thus therefore,’ said he, ‘in my opinion we 
must do. Do you, Chrysantas, when you have had a 
little time to sleep, take half the Persians that are 
with us, march by the hill, and make yourself master 
of those mountains, whither they say the Armenian 
flies when he finds himself in danger, and I will give 
you guides. They say these mountains are full of 
woods, so that there are hopes you will not be disco- 
vered. However, if you send before the rest of your 
army some light men equipped for expedition, who, 
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both by their number and habit, may look like plun- 
derers, these men, if they meet with any of the Ar- 
menians, will prevent those that they can take from 
giving an account of things; and, by driving away 
those they cannot take, will hinder them from seeing 
the whole army, and will make them provide for 
themselves only as against a band of thieves. Do 
you,’ said he, ‘do thus: I, at break of day, with half 
the foot and all the horse will march directly to the 
palace of the Armenian by the plain. If he make 
head against us, it is plain we must fight: if he retire, 
and quit the plain, it is evident we must hasten after 
in pursuit of him. If he fly to the mountains, then,’ 
said he, ‘ it is your business not to allow any of those 
that come to escape you; but reckon, as in hunting, 
that we are to be the finders, and that you stand at 
the nets. Remember, therefore, this—that the pas- 
sages must be first stopped before the beast is roused ; 
and that they who are appointed to that station ought 
to keep concealed, if they have not a mind to turn off 
every thing that takes its course towards them. And 
do not act now,’ said he, ‘ Chrysantas, as the love of 
hunting has sometimes made you do; for you have 
often been employed the whole night, and have not 
slept at all; but you should now allow your men to 
lie down a while, that they may μοί ἃ little sleep. 
And because you used to wander through the moun- 
tains without taking men for your guides, but pursued 
wherever the beasts led the way, do not march there- 
fore now through such difficult places, but bid your 
guides lead you the easiest way, unless there be one 
that is abundantly the shorter; for to an army the 
easiest way is the quickest. And because you used 
to pass the mountains running, do not therefore now 
lead on at full speed, but with middling Aspetch, νὰ 
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such sort that the army may follow you. Am 
great use that some of the most vigorous an 
. Should halt sqmetimes, and encourage the r 
when the whole wing is passed it animates th 
dispatch to see these running beside them, anc 
them by as they themselves move on in the 
pace.’ 

Chrysantas hearing this, and being transpo1 
the orders Cyrus had given him, took his gu 
went his way; and, having given the prope 
tions to those that were to attend in his m 
went torest. When they had had a moder 
for rest he marched to the mountains. 

Cyrus, as soon as it was day, despatched 
senger to the Armenian, and bade him s: 
‘ Prince of Armenia, Cyrus sends you the: 
tions, that you would come away as soon as 
and bring with you your tribute and your fo 
he asks you where 1 am tell him the truth, 1 
on the borders. If he ask whether I am a 
towards him, tell him the truth here too, the 
not know. If he inquire how many we are 
ber, bid him send somebody back with you! 
Having given the messenger these orders he de 
him away, thinking it more friendly to do thu 
march without sending word. And having fo 
men into the best order, both for dispatch in 1 
and for engagement in case of need, he b 
march; first commanding his men to injure 
and if any of them met with an Armenian, t< 
be of good heart; and to order every one th 
mind to sell either meat or drink to come a 
his market wherever they were. 
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BOOK ITI. 


Cuap. 1. Cyrus was taken up in these affairs; but 
the Armenian, as soon as he heard from the messenger 
what Cyrus sent to tell him, was struck with it, con- 
sidering that he had acted unjustly, both in failing to 
pay his tribute, and in not sending his forces. And 
the thing he principally feared was, lest he should be 
discovered to have begun fortifying the place of his 
residence in such sort as to render it defensible. 
Being at a loss on all these accounts, he sent around to 
assemble his forces. At the same time he sent his 
younger son Sabaris, ‘his own wife, his son’s wife, and 
his own daughters away to the mountains, and sent 
with them all his most valuable apparel and furniture, 
appointing them a force to conduct them. And at the 
same time he sent out scouts to discover what Cyrus 
was doing, and mustered all the Armenians he had 
present with him; when immediately there arrived 
others, who told him that Cyrus was just behind them ;- 
and not having courage enough on this occasion to 
come to action, he retired. 

The Armenians, when they saw him act in this mtan- 
ner, ran every one to their own affairs with intent to 
put all their effects out of the way. Cyrus, when he saw 
the whole country full of people, running up and down, 
and driving all off, sent them word that he would be an 
enemy to none that remained at home; but if he caugh 
any one making his escape, he declared he would treat 
him as an enemy. So the major part remained ; some 
there were who went off with the king. 


But when they who conducted the women fel\ 10 
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among those who were in the mountains, they pre- 
sently set up a cry, and betaking themselves to flight, 
many of them were taken; and at last the son of the 
Armenian, the two wives, and the daughters, were 
likewise taken, as well as all the rich effects they were 
carrying off with them. As soon as the king per- 
ceived what had passed, being at a loss which way to 
turn himself, he fled to a certain eminence. Cyrus 
seeing this, surrounded the eminence with the army 
that he had with him, and sending to Chrysantas, 
ordered him to leave a guard on the mountains, and 
to come away. The army then joined under Cyrus; 
and he, sending a herald to the Armenian, put the 
question to him in this manner: ‘ Tell me,’ said he, 
‘ Armenian, whether it is your choice, staying there, 
to combat and struggle with thirst and hunger, or to 
come down on fair ground and fight us?” ‘The Arme- 
nian answered, ‘ That he did not choose to engage in 
either of these ways.’ Cyrus sending again to him, 
asked him this question: ‘ Why then sit you there, 
and do not come down?’ ‘ 1 am at a loss,’ said he, 
“what I ought to do.’ ‘ But you ought not to be 
at a loss about it,’ said Cyrus, ‘ for you are at liberty 
to come down and have your cause tried.’ ‘ And 
who,’ said he, ‘ shall be the judge?’ ‘ He, without 
dowbt, to whom the gods have given power to deal with 
you as he pleases without a trial.’ Here the Armenian, 
seeing the necessity, came down; and Cyrus taking 
him, and all that belonged to him, into the midst of 
them, encamped around, having his whole force with 
him. . 
- Just at this time Tigranes, the eldest son of the 
Armenian, returned from a journey he had taken 
abroad ; he who had been heretofore a fellow-hunts- 
man with Cyrus. When he heard what bad hey- 
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pened, he went directly to Cyrus, just as he was, and 
when he saw his father and mother, his brother, his 
sisters, and wife prisoners, he wept, as was natural 
for him to do. Cyrus, on seeing him, gave him no 
other mark of respect or friendship, but said to him, 
“You are come very opportunely, that you may be 
present, and hear the trial and determination of your 
father’s cause.’ He then presently summoned all the 
commanders of the Persians and Medes, and invited 
all such of the Armenians there as were men of note 
and quality ; and the women, who were there present 
in their chariots, he sent not away, but allowed them 
to hear. 

When all was ready and in order he began the dis- 
course. ‘ Armenians,’ said he, ‘ first of all I advise 
you, in this trial of your cause, to speak the truth, 
that you may be free from one crime at least, which 
is a most hateful one: for be assured, that to be 
found false is the greatest bar that can lie in men’s 
way to the obtaining of pardon. Then,’ said he, ‘ these 
children and wives of yours, and all the Armenians 
present, are apprised of all that you have done; and 
if they perceive that you say things contrary to what 
has passed, they will think, if I discover the truth, 
that you condemn yourself to the extremity of punish- 
ment.’ ‘ Ask me,’ said he, ‘ Cyrus, what you will, 
as being resolved to tell you truth, happen what will 
in consequence of it.’ ‘ Tell me then,’ said he, ‘ did 
you some time ago make war with Astyages, my mo- 
ther’s father, and with the rest of the Medes?’ ‘I 
did,’ said he; ‘and when you were conquered by him, 
did you agree that you would pay him tribute? that 
you would join your forces to his wherever he should 
direct? and that you would have no fortificationa? 
‘These things were as you say.’ ‘ Now, therefore, 
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why have you neither brought your tribute, nor sent 
your forces, but were building your fortifications?’ 
He replied: ‘ I was desirous of liberty; for I thought 
it a noble thing, both to be free myself, and to leave 
liberty to my children.’ ‘ It is indeed noble,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘ to fight, in order not to be made a slave: but 
if a man be conquered in war, or by other means be 
reduced to servitude, and be found attempting to throw 
off his masters, do you yourself first pronounce whether 
you reward and honor such a one as an honest man, 
and as ohe that does noble things? or, if you take him, 
do you punish him as one that acts unjustly? ‘I 
punish him,’ said he: ‘ you do not suffer me to falsify.’ 
‘Tell me therefore plainly,’ said Cyrus, ‘ and in par- 
ticular thus: if a man be a governor and transgress, 
do you suffer him to continue in his government, or do 
you constitute another in his stead?’ “ ἔς constitute 
another,’ said he. ‘ If he is master of great riches, 
do you suffer him to continue rich, or do you reduce 
him to poverty? Y {1 take from him,’ said he, “ all that 
he has.’ ‘If you find him revolting to the enemy, 
what do you do?’ ‘I put him to death,’ said he; “ for 
why should I die convicted of falsehood, rather than 
die telling the truth?’ 

Here his son, as soon as he heard these things, threw 
off his turban, and rent his clothes. The women set 
up a lamentable cry, and tore themselves as if their 
father had expired, and themselves lost and undone. 
Cyrus bade them be silent, and again spoke. ‘ Be it so, 
Armenian, that these determinations of yours are just, 
what do you advise us to do on it?” The Armenian was 
silent, being at a loss whether he should advise Cyrus 
to put him to death, or direct him to act just contrary 
to what he had said he would do himself. 

His son Tigranes then asked Gyrus— Tell me,’ 
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said he, ‘ Cyrus, since my father seems to be at a loss 
whether I shall advise you what I think best for you 
to do in this case?’ And Cyrus, well remembering that 
when Tigranes used to hunt with him there was a 
certain sage, very conversant with him, and much ad- 
mired by him, was very desirous to hear what he would 
say, and joyfully bade him speak his opinion: ‘ Then,’ 
said Tigranes, ‘if you approve all the measures that 
my father has concerted, and all that he has done, I 
advise you by all means to imitate him ; but if you are 
ef opinion that he has transgressed in all, my advice 
is that you should not imitate him.’ ‘Then,’ said Cy 
rus, “ by doing justice, I shall be the farthest from an 
imitation of the person transgressing.’ ‘ It is so,’ said 
he. ‘ According to your own reasoning, then, your 
father should be punished, if it be just to punish one 
who acts unjustly.’ ‘ But whether do you think it best, 
Cyrus, to inflict your punishments for your own ad- 
vantage, or to your own prejudice?’ ‘ Why, this way,’ 
said he, ‘I should punish myself.’ ‘ And truly you 
would be highly punished,’ said Tigranes, ‘ if you put 
to death those that belonged to you at the time that 
they would be of the greatest service to you to pre- 
serve.’ ‘ But how,’ said Cyrus, ‘ can men be so highly 
serviceable and useful when found to have acted un- 
justly?” ‘ Why, truly,’ if they become considerate and 
humble; for in my judgment, Cyrus, things stand 
thus :—there is no virtue useful and profitable without 
a discreet and sober sense of things: for,’ said he, 
‘what use can be made of a man who has strength and 
bravery without discretion and modesty? What use 
of one skilled in horsemanship ; or of one abounding in 
riches, or powerful in his country? But with discretion 
and modesty, every friend is useful, and every set 
vant good.’ ‘This therefore,’ said he, ‘ you assert, 
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that your father, from insolent and haughty, is be- 
come discreet and humble, in this one day’s time? 
‘Ido,’ said he. ‘ Then this discreet and modest state 
of mind you pronounce to be a passion of the soul, as 
griefis; and not a matter of knowlege and science? 
For if it be necessary that he who becomes discreet 
and modest should be wise and knowing, he cannot 
then, from insolent and haughty, become in an instant 
discreet and modest.’ ‘ But, Cyrus,’ said lie, ‘ did 
you never observe a man, out of pride and insolence, 
attempt fighting with another more powerful than 
himself, and when conquered presently fall from that 
insolence? Again,’ said he, ‘ have you never seen 
one city engaged in war with another, and when con- 
quered, immediately, by this means, become willing 
to obey, instead of continuing the war?’ ‘ And what 
conquest over your father,’ said Cyrus, ‘ is this you- 
speak of, and that thus forcibly brings him to a dis- 
creet and humble sense of things?” ‘ Why, truly, 
the being conscious to himself, that while he has af- 
fected liberty, he has become yet more a slave than 
ever; and that of all the things he thought to have 
effected, by privacy, by artifice, or by force, he has 
not been able to effect one: but he has seen you de- 
ceive him, in every thing you intended to deceive him 
in, as effectually as one might deceive the blind, or 
the deaf, or men of no understanding at all. He knows 
you have kept yourself so concealed from him, where 
you thought it proper so to do, that the places he 
thought the most secure to him, these, by concealed 
preparations, you have made yourself master of; and 
you have so far exceeded him in dispatch, that you. 
are come on him with a very considerable army, from 
afar, before he had assembled his forces, that were 
Justathand,’ ‘ Are you of opinion, then, sad Gyrus, 
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‘ that such a conquest is sufficient to give men so much 
consideration.and modesty, as to think others better 
than themselves?’ ‘Much more,’ said Tigranes, ‘ than 
if a man were conquered in battle; for he who is 
sabdued by force may think that by exercising his 
bedy he may be enabled to renew the combat; and 
cities that. have been taken, imagine that by gaining 
allies they may renew the war. But men often vo- 
lantarily submit to those whom they judge better than 
themselves, though under no necessity of doing it.’ 
‘You seem,’ said he, ‘ not to be of opinion that the 
proud and insolent can have any sense that there are 
any more modest and considerate than themselves ; or 
thieves, that there are any who are not thieves; or 
false men, that there are any observers of truth ; or 
unjust men, tnat there are any who act with justice. 
Do you not know,’ said he, ‘that your father has 
at this time dealt falsely, and not stood to his agree- 
ments with us, though he knew very well that we had 
not transgressed in any sort what Astyages had stipu- 
lated?’ ‘ Nor do I say that the knowlege alone of 
others being better than ourselves makes men consi- 
derate and modest, unless they receive punishment, at 
the hands of those their betters, as my father has now 
done.’ ‘ But your father,’ said Cyrus, ‘ has yet suf- 
fered no sort of ill. I know very well that he is afraid, 
indeed, of the highest punishments.’ ‘ Do you think, 
therefore,’ said Tigranes, ‘ that any thing oppresses 
men more than violent fear? Do you not know that 
they who are oppressed with the sword, which is 
reckoned the severest correction, will recur again to 
arms against the same enemy? but those that they are 
thoroughly afraid of, they are not able so much as to 
look at, when they do but confer with them’ ‘ Do 
you say,” said he, ‘ that fear is a heavier pumshment *_ 
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on men than real misfortune? ‘ You know yourself,’ 
said he, ‘ that what I say is true: you know that they 
who are in fear of being banished their country;.o¥ 
that are in dread of being beaten in an approaching 
engagement, are in a most dejected condition. They 
that are at sea, and that dread shipwreck, and they that 
fear servitude and chains, are neither able to eat nar 
sleep for their fear; but they who are already under 
banishment, who are already conquered and already 
slaves, are often in a condition to eat and sleep better 
than the fortunate themselves. - And how great a bur- 
den fear is, is yet more evident by this; that some, m 
dread that death would follow their captivity, have 
died beforehand by means of that dread ; some throw- 
ing themselves headlong, some hanging themselveg, 
and some dying by the sword. So that of all things 
terrible, fear strikes deepest into the minds of men. 
In what state of mind, then,’ said he, ‘ do you take 
my father to be; he who fears not only for his owa 
liberty, but for mine, for that of his wife, and that of 
all his children?” Then Cyrus said: ‘ It does not 
seem at all improbable to me that your father is at 
this time affected in this manner; but it belongs to 
the same man to be insolent and injurious in prose 
perity, and when broken in his fortune, to be de- 
jected and sunk; and when re-established in his affairs, 
to become insolent again, and again to create dis- 
turbance.’ ‘ Truly, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ our transgres- 
sions give you cause to distrust us: but you are at 
liberty to build fortresses, to keep possession of our 
places of strength, and to take whatever other pledge 
you please; and yet,’ said he, ‘ you will not find us 
very uneasy under these sufferings ; for we shall re- 
member that we ourselves were the cause of themi 
But if by giving up our government to any of those 
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who are free from guilt, you appear distrustful of us; 
look to it, lest at the same time you should be a bene- 
factor to them, they shall think youno friend. And 
if, in caution against their enmity, you do not impose 
a yoke on them to prevent their injuries; look to it, 
that you come not under a greater necessity of re- 
ducing them to be considerate and humble, than you 
are now under of acting that part towards us.’ ‘ By 
the gods!’ said he, ‘ it is, methinks, with displeasure 
that I make use of such servants as I know serve me 
by necessity and force; but those that I judge to act 
their parts in concert with me, out of friendship and 
good-will, these, I think, I can more easily bear with 
when they transgress, than with those that hate me, 
and who by force discharge their duty the most com- 
pletely.’ Tigranes to this said: ‘ And with whom can 
you ever acquire so great a friendship as you may with 
us?” ‘ With those, as I take it, who have never been 
so much at enmity with us, provided I would be that 
friend and benefactor to them that you now desire me 
tobe to'you.’ ‘ And can you possibly find, Cyrus,’ said 
he, ‘ at this time any one whom it is in your power 
to gratify in so high a degree as you may my father? 
First,’ said he, ‘ if you grant their lives to those who 
never did you any injury, what thanks will they pay 
you for it, think you? If you leave a man his wife 
and children, whocan have greater friendship for you, 
on this score, than he who thinks they may be justly 
taken from him? Do you know any one that will be 
more afflicted than ourselves if the kingdom of Arme- 
nia be not given them? And it is evident that he who 
is most afflicted that he is not king, when he receives 
the regal power will be the most grateful to you for 
it. And in case,’ said he, ‘ you are any-wise con- 
cerned that things should be left here in the \east con- 
XEN, VOL. 11. SG 
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fusion and disorder, when you quit us, consider whe~ 
ther things are likely to be on a quieter footing under 
a new government, than if the old-accustomed govern-<. 
ment continue. If it be of any concern to you ta 
draw from hence the greatest number of forces pos-: 
sible, who do you think will levy them better than he 
who has often made use of them? And if you want 
money, who do you reckon will better raise it than: 
he who knows all, and is in possession of all? Good, 
Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ be careful, lest by rejecting us, you. 
do yourself more mischief than my father has been 
able to do you.’ To this effect he spoke. 

And Cyrus was extremely pleased to hear him, 
thinking that he should be able to effect all that he had 
promised Cyaxares to do; for he remembered to have 
told him that he thought he should make the Arme- 
nian yet more his friend than before. On this, then, 
he inquired thus of the Armenian: ‘ And if 1. comply 
with you in these things, tell me,’ said he, ‘ what force 
will you send with me; and what money will you con-. 
tribute to the war?’ To this the Armenian said: ‘ Cy- 
rus, said he, “1 have no reply to make more plain or 
more just than to expose to you all the forces I have, 
that, viewing the whole, you may take with you what- 
ever you will, and leave what you will for the guard; 
of the country. In like manner with respect to our 
riches, it is just that I should discover to you all that 
I have, that, being apprised of all, you may carry off. 
what you will of it and leave what you please of it.’ 
Then Cyrus said: ‘ Proceed, then, and show me what 
forces you have, and tell me what your riches amount 
to. Here the Armenian replied: ‘ The horse of the 
Armenians are eight thousand, and their foot forty: 
thousand. Our riches, including the treasure my fax 

ther left and reckoned in money, amount to more ἴα. 
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86 thousand talents.’ Then Cyrus, without hesita- 
on, said: ‘ Since therefore,’ said he, ‘ the Chaldeans 
iat border on you are at war with you, send me 
alf of your forces ; and of your treasure, instead of 
fty talents, which was the tribute you were to pay, 
ive Cyaxares double that sum for your defect in the 
ayment. Then lend me,’ said he, ‘ a hundred more ; 
nd I promise you, that if the gods enable me, I will, 
» return of what you lend me, either do you such 
ervices as shall be of greater value ; or, if I am able, 
rill count you down the money again: if I am not 
ble to do it I may then appear unable, but unjust I 
annot be justly accounted.’ Then the Armenian said : 
I conjure you by the gods, Cyrus, not to talk in 
hat manner; if you do you will afflict me; but rather 
eckon,’ said he, ‘ that what you leave behind is not 
es yours than what you carry off with you.’ ‘ Be it 
ν᾽ said Cyrus; ‘ but, to have your wife again, what 
suey will you give me?’ ‘ All that I am able,’ said 
. ‘ What for your children?’ ‘ And for these too,’ 
d he, ‘ all that I am able.’ ‘ Here is then,’ said 
rus, ‘ already as much again as you have. And 
, Tigranes, said he, ‘ at what rate would you 
thase the regaining of your wife?’ Now he hap-: 
<d to be but lately married, and had a very great 
for his wife. ‘ Cyrus,’ said he, ‘to save her 
servitude I would ransom her at the expense of 
ife.’ ‘ Take then your own to yourself,’ said 

I cannot reckon that she is properly our captive ; 

ma never fled from us. And do you, Armenian, 
‘our wife and children without paying any thing 

»m, that they may know they come free to you.. 
ow,’ said he, ‘ pray take supper with us; and 
hat is over go your ways wherever you piease- 

stayed. 
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- While they were together in the tent © 
quired thus: ‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ Tigrane: 
is that man that used to hunt with us, and : 
seemed much to admire?’ ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘ anc 
this father of mine put him to death” ‘ ΑἹ 
crime did he discover him committing?’ ‘. 
that he corrupted me: and yet, Cyrus, so goo 
excellent.a man he was, that when he was ; 
die he sent for me and told me: ‘ Tigranes,’ 
‘ do not bear ill-will to your father for puttin 
death; for he does it not out of-malice, bu 
ignorance. And whatever errors men fall into’ 
rance, I reckon all such involuntary.’ C: 
this said: ‘ Alas! good man!’ The Armeni 
spoke thus: ‘ They, Cyrus, who find strangers 
in. familiar commerce with their wives do 
them to death, and charge them as endeav: 
make their wives more discreet and modest; | 
are of opinion that these men destroy that ; 
and love their wives have for them, and for thi 
they treat them as enemies. And J,’ said he 
hatred and ill-will to this man because I tho 
made my son respect and admire him more tl 
self.’ Cyrus then said: ‘ By the gods!’ said ἢ 
menian, I think you faulty, but in such a m: 
human nature is often liable to be. And do yj 
granes, forgive your father.” Having at tk 
discoursed in this manner, and having treat 
other with great kindness and friendship, a: 
tural on a reconciliation, they mounted their 
in company with the women, and drove aw: 
pleased. 
When they came home one talked of Cyn 
dom, another of his patience and resolution, : 
of his mildness: one spoke of his beauty wd 
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negs of his person; and on that Tigranes asked his 
wife: ‘ And do you,’ said he, ‘ Armenian dame, think 
‘Gyrus handsome” ‘ Truly,’ said she, ‘ I did not look 
at-him.’ ‘ At whom then did you look?’ said Ti- 
granes. ‘ At him who said that, to save me from ser- 
vitude, he would ransom me at the expense of his own 
life.’ And after some entertainment of this kind, as 
was usual, they went together to rest. 

The next day the Armenian sent presents of friend- 
ship to Cyrus, and to the whole army: he sent orders 
to those of his people that were to serve in this expe- 
dition to attend on the third day; and he paid down 
double the sum of money that Cyrus had mentioned. 
Cyrus, accepting the sum he had expressed, sent the 
reat back, and asked: ‘ Which of them would com- 
mand the army, whether his son or himself?’ They 
both spoke together, and the father said: ‘ Either of 
ws that you shall order.’ The son said: ‘ I assure you, 
Cyrus, that I will not leave you, though I serve in the 
army as a slave.’ Cyrus, laughing at this, said : 
S:What would one give,’ said he, ‘ that your wife 
heard you were to carry baggage!’ ‘ There is no need,’ 
said he, ‘ that she should hear, for I will carry her 
with me; and by that means she may see what I do.’ 
‘But it is full time,’ said he, ‘ that you had all things 
ready to attend us.’ ‘ Count on it,’ said he, ‘ that 
we will be present at the time with all things ready 
that my father affords us.’ When the soldiers had 
been all thus entertained, and treated as friends, they 
went to rest. 

1 UI. The next day Cyrus, taking Tigranes with him, 
and the best of the Median horse, together with as 
many of his own friends as he thought proper; marched. 
ronnd, viewing the country, and examining where to 
hujjd.s fortress. When they came toa certain ems 
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nence he asked Tigranes which were the mountains 
from whence the Chaldeans made their incursions:t 
plunder the country. Tigranes showed them to him. 
He then inquired again: ‘ And are these mountains 
intirely desert?’ ‘ No, truly,’ said he ; ‘ but they have 
always certain scouts there, who give notice to the rest 
of whatever they observe.’ ‘ And what do they do,’ 
said he, ‘ when they have this notice? ‘ They all' then 
run to.the eminences to defend themselves, every. one 
as fast as he can.’ Cyrus gave attention to these 
things ; and, viewing around, he observed a great part 
of the Armenian territory to be desert and uncuiti- 
vated by reason of the war. They then retired to the 
camp; and, taking their supper, went to rest... i 
The next day Tigranes, with all things ready pro- 
vided, joined him; having four thousand horse, ten 
‘thousand archers, and as many targeteers with hin. 
Cyrus at the time they joined him made a sacrifice. 
When the victims appeared to portend things fortunute 
and happy, he summoned the leaders of the Persians 
and Medes; and, when they were together, he spoke 
to them to this effect: ‘ Friends! those mountaims that 
we see belong to the Chaldeans ; if we can seize them, 
and have a fortress on the summit, both Armenians 
and Chaldeans will be obliged to act with modesty and 
submission towards us. Our sacrifice promises us sue- 
cess; and in the execution of a design nothing favors 
the inclinations of men so much as dispatch. If we 
prevent the enemy and gain the mountains before they 
assemble, we may either take the summit intirely 
without a blow, or shall have but few and weak 
enemies to deal with. Of all labors, therefore, there 
is none more easy or more free from danger than 
resolutely to bear the fatigue of dispatch. Haste, 
then, to arms! and do you, Medes, merck on ea 
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left; and of you, Armenians, let half march on our 
right, and the other half lead on in front before us; 
end do you, the horse, follow in the rear, exhorting us, 
and pushing us up before you; and if any one acts 
remissly, do not you suffer him to do so.’ ὁ 

: Cyrus having said this led on, drawing the several 
companies into single files. The Chaldeans, as soon 
δῶ they perceived that their heights were going to be 
attacked, gave their signal to their people, halloo’d 
out to each other, and ran together. Cyrus then gave 
out orders in this manner: ‘ Men of Persia! they give 
us the signal of dispatch; if we prevent them in gain- 
ing the heights, the efforts of the enemy will be of no 
significance.’ The Chaldeans had every one his shield 
aad two javelins: they are said to be the most warlike 
people of all in that part of the world. Where they 
are wanted they serve for hire, being a warlike people 
and poor: for their country is mountainous, and but 
jittle of it fertile and rich. As Cyrus’ men approached 
the heights Tigranes, marching with Cyrus, spoke to 
him thus: ‘ Cyrus,’ said he, ‘do you know that we 
must presently come to action, and that the Armenians 
will not stand the attack of the enemy?’ Cyrus, telling 
-him that he knew it, made it presently be declared to 
the Persians that they should hold themselves in readi- 
ness, a8 being immediately to fall on; and to pursue, 
as soon as the flying Armenians drew the enemy down 
so as to be near them. So the Armenians led on: the 
Chaldeans, who were on the place, immediately on the 
approach of the Armenians set up a cry; and, accord~ 
ing to their custom, ran on them: the Armenians, ac- 
eording to their custom, did not stand to them. When 
the pursuing Chaldeans saw swordsmen fronting them, 
aad marching up, they some of them came up chore, 
and were presently killed; some fled, and some wets 
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taken; and the heights were. immediately gained. As 
soon as Cyrus’ men had gained the heights they saw 
the habitations of the Chaldeans, and perceived them 
flying from such of those habitations as were near: 
Cyrus, as soon as the army was got together, ordered 
them to dinner. When dinner was ‘over, having got 
information of the place where the Chaldeans planted 
their watch, he undertook the building of a fortress; 
that was very strong, and well supplied with water. 
He ordered Tigranes to send to his father, and bid 
him come away with all the carpenters and builders 
he could get. The messenger went his way to the 
Armenian. Cyrus applied himself to the building, 
with all the workmen he had at that time with him. + 
Meanwhile they brought Cyrus the prisoners, some 
bound, and some wounded. As soon as he saw them 
he ordered those that were bound to be loosed ; andy 
sending for the physicians, he ordered them to take 
care of the wounded. He then told the Chaldeans that 
he was not come either with a desire to destroy them, 
or with inclination to make war on them; but with 
intention to make peace between the Armenians and 
Chaldeans. ‘ Before we got possession of your moun+ 
tains I know you had no desire of peace: your ow® 
concerns were in safety ; the effects of the Armenians 
you plundered at your pleasure. But now you see 
he condition you are in. Those of you therefore 
that have been taken I dismiss to your homes, and 
allow you, together with the rest of the Chaldeans, to 
consult amongst yourselves, whether you incline te 
make war with us, or to be our friends: if war be 
your choice, come no more hither without arms, if 
you are wise: if you think peace for your turn, come 
without arms. And, if you are friends, it shall be my 
eare that your affairs shall be established on the beat 
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footing.’ The Chaldeans having heard these things, 
after many praises bestowed on Cyrus, and many 
aasurances of friendship and trust given him, went 


: The Armenian as soon as he heard what Cyrus had 
done, and the request he made him, took carpenters 
with him, and all things else that he thought neces- 
sary, and came to Cyrus with all possible dispatch. 
As soon as he saw Cyrus he said to him: ‘ O Cyrus! 
how few things in futurity are men able to foresee! 
and how many projects do we undertake! I have en- 
deavored on this occasion to obtain liberty, and I be- 
came more a slave than ever: and, after having been 
made captive, and thinking our destruction certain, 
We now again appear to be in a condition of greater 
safety and’ security than ever: for these men never 
ceased doing us all manner of mischief; and I now 
find them just in the condition I wished. And be it 
known to you,’ said he, ‘ Cyrus, that to have so driven 
the Chaldeans from these heights, I would have given 
many times the money you received from me; and 
the services you promised to do us when you took the 
money you have now so fully performed, that we ap- 
pear to be brought under new obligations to you, 
which, if we are not very bad men, we shall be ashamed 
not to discharge ; and whatever returns we make, we 
shall not be found to have done so much as such a 
benefactor deserves.’ Thus spoke the Armenian. 
The Chaldeans came back, begging of Cyrus to 
tiake peace with them. Then Cyrus asked them: 
‘Chaldeans!’ said he, ‘ is it on any other consideration 
‘that. you desire peace, or is it only because you think 
you shall live with more security in peace than if you 
tontisue the war, since we ourselves told you sot 
‘:We Save other considerations, said the Chaldeans 
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‘ And what,’ said he, ‘ if there are still other advs 
tages that may accrue to you by peace?’ ‘ We ἐκ 
be still the more pleased,’ said they. ‘ Do you thi 
therefore,’ said he, ‘ that your being a poor a 
needy people is caused by any thing else but by 1 
want of good land?” They agreed with him in th 
‘ Well, then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ would you willingly be 
liberty to cultivate as much of the Armenian territc 
as you pleased, paying the same for it that the Arn 
nians do?’ ‘ Yes,’ said they, ‘ if we could be sect 
that we should not be injured.’ ‘ What say you, th 
Armenian?’ said he, ‘ would you be willing to hs 
your waste land cultivated on terms that the farm 
of it shall pay you the settled dues?” The Armeni 
said he would give a great deal to have it so; for! 
Tevenue would be much improved by it. ‘ And ya 
said he, ‘ Chaldeans, since you have mountains ἢ] 
are fertile, would you consent that the Armeni 
should use them for pasture, on condition that they 1 
make use of them shall pay what is just and rea: 
able” The Chaldeans said that they would; fi 
would be a considerable profit to them, without 
labor. ‘ And you, Armenian,’ said he, ‘ would 
make use of the pastures of these men, if by allc 
a small profit to the Chaldeans, you might m 
‘much greater profit by it yourselves? ‘ Res 
said he, ‘ if I thought I might do it securely.’ 
securely you might do it,’ said he, ‘ if the st 
were in the hands of your friends.’ The Ar 
agreed: ‘ But, truly,” said the Chaldeans, ‘ we 
not be able to cultivate securely, neither the ' 
these people, nor our own, if they are in posse 
the summits.’ ‘ But suppose,’ said he, ‘ the 
are possessed by such as are friends to you.’ 
indeed,’ said they, ‘ things might do very we) 
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indeed,’ said the Armenian, ‘ things will not be well 
with us if these men come to be again possessed of 
the summits; especially when they are fortified.’ 
Fhen Cyrus said: ‘ Thus therefore I will do: I will 
give up the summits to neither of you, but we will 
keep them ourselves: and if either of you injure the 
other, we will take part with the injured.’ When 
they heard this they both of them gave their applause, 
and said: ‘Thus only can the peace be firm and 
stable.” On this they gave and received, mutually, 
assurances of friendship and trust, and stipulated to 
be both of them free and independent of each other; 
to intermarry, to cultivate, and feed each other's lands 
reciprocally, and to be common allies and supporters 
of each other against whosoever should injure either of 
them. Thus were these matters then transacted: and 
these agreements, then made between the Chaldeans 
and the possessor of Armenia, subsist still to this day. 
When the agreements were made they both presently 
applied themselves with zeal to the building of this 
fortress, as a common guard; and they jointly fur- 
nished.all things necessary towards it. 

When evening came on he took both parties to sup 
‘with him, as being now friends. As they were at sup- 
per, one of the Chaldeans said; ‘ That these things 
were such as all the rest of them wished for; but that 
there were some of the Chaldeans who lived by plun- 
der, and who neither knew how to apply themselves 
to work, nor were able to do it, being accustomed to 
live by war: for they were always employed on pluh- 
der, or hired out on some service; frequently to the 
king of the Indians; for he is one, said they, ‘ that 
abounds in gold;’ and frequently to Astyages. Then 
Cyrus said: ‘ And why do they not engage themaeives 
to ine? for I will give them as much ΒΒ ny other ever 
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gave.’ They consented, and said: ‘ That there would 
be a great many that would willingly engage in his 
service.’ These things were accordingly agreed. .* 
- Cyrus, as soon as he heard that the Chaldeans fre- 
quently went to serve under the Indian, and remem* 
bering that there were certain persons that came from 
him to the Medes, to apprise themselves of the Median 
affairs, and went thence to the enemy, to get an in 
sight likewise into their affairs, he was desirous that 
the Indian should be informed of what he had done} 
he therefore began a discourse to this effect: ‘ Tell 
me,’ said he, ‘ Armenian, and you, Chaldeans, if I 
should send one of my people to the Indian, would 
you send with him some of yours, who should direct 
‘him in his way, and act in concert with him to obtain 
from the Indian the things that I desire? for I would 
procure some farther addition to my treasure, that ἢ 
may have what will fully suffice to discharge the pay 
of those to whom it becomes due, and to honor and 
reward such of my fellow-soldiers as are deserving: 
On these accounts I would have plenty of treasure; I 
think I want it; and to spare you would be a plea 
sure to me; for I now reckon you our friends. But 
from the Indian I would gladly accept semething, #f 
he would give it me. The messenger therefore that I 
desire you to give guides and assistants to, when he 
gets thither shall say thus: ‘ Prince of India, Cyrus 
has sent me to you: he says that he is in want of 
money, expecting another army from Persia (and in 
reality I do expect it, said he): if you send him 
therefore as much as you can conveniently, he assures 
you that, if the gods give a happy issue to his affairs 
he will do his endeavors to make you think that you 
have taken a happy step in gratifying him.’ This he 
shall say from me. Do you on the other bent send 
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him word by your people that you think it will be of 
advantage to you. - And if we get any thing from him,’ 
said he, ‘ we shall have all things in great plenty: if 
we get nothing, we shall know that we owe him no. 
thanks, and that as to him, we shall be at liberty to 
regulate all our affairs as best suits our own inte- 
rests.” Thus said Cyrus, counting on it, that those of 
the Armenians and Chaldeans that went on this mes-. 
sage would say such things of him, as he himself de-. 
sired all men should say and hear concerning. him. 
Then at the proper time they broke up their company | 
in the tent, and went to rest. 

. KIT. The next day Cyrus sent away his messenger, 
charging him with all that he had before expressed. 
The Armenian and the Chaldeans sent with him such 
men as they judged-most proper to act in concert with 
him, and to relate such things concerning Cyrus as 
were just and worthy of him. 

- After this, Cyrus having supplied the fortress with 
a sufficient garrison, and with all things necessary, and 
leaving as governor a certain Mede, one that he judged 
would be most agreeable to Cyaxares, marched away, 
taking with him both the army that he came with, and 
that which he had from the Armenians as well as 
the men he had from the Chaldeans, who amounted to 
about four thousand, and thought themselves better 
than all the rest. 

. When he came down into the inhabited country, not 
one of the Armenians, neither man nor woman, kept 
within doors, but all went out and met him, being over-_ 
joyed at the peace, and running out with whatever they 
had of greatest value. The Armenian was not at all 
uneasy at these things, thinking that Cyrus, by means 
ofthese honors that were thus paid him by all, would 
be the better pleased, At last, likewise, the wife of 
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the Armenian met him, having her daughters with her, 
and her younger son; and, together with other presentdy 
she brought that treasure that Cyrus had before re-~ 
fused. Cyrus, when he saw her, said: ‘ You shall ποῖ 
make me such a sort of man as to run up and down 
the world bestowing my services for money !—Go your 
ways, woman, and keep all this treasure that you bring, 
and do not give it to the Armenian again to bury; but 
equip your son with it, in the handsomest manner, and 
send. him to the wars; and out of the remainder sup- 
ply yourself, your husband, your daughters, and your’ 
sons, with every thing, whether for use or ornament; 
that may make you pass your days in the most agree- 
able and handsome manner: let it suffice us to lay our’ 
bodies under ground, every one of us when we die.” 
Having said this he marched on; the Armenian at- 
tended on him, as all the rest likewise did, calling 
him, aloud, ‘ their benefactor, and an excellent man 4 
Thus they did till they had conducted him out of their 
territory. The Armenian sent a greater force witk 
him, being now at peace at home. So Cyrus went 
away, not only enriched with the treasure he had re- 
ceived, but by means of his conduct he had laid up # 
much greater store, and could supply himself when- 
ever he wanted. They then encamped on the borders. 
The next day he sent the army and treasure to Cy~ 
axares, who was at hand, as he had said he would 56." 
He with Tigranes, and the principal Persians, hunted 
where they met with game, and diverted themselves. : : 
When he came into Media he distributed money to 
his centurions, as much as he thought sufficient for . 
each of them, and that they might have wherewithal’ 
to reward such of their men under them as they might: 
happen to be particularly pleased with: for he thouglit’ 
that if every one rendered his part of the wnmy wreise<” 
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worthy, the whole would be set right to his hands. 
And if he any where observed any thing that might 
contribute to the beauty of the army, he purchased it, 
and gave it to the most deserving; reckoning that 
whatever his men were possessed of that was beautiful 
and noble, it was all an ornament to himself. 

When he had made a distribution amongst them out 
of what he had received, then, in an assembly of cen- 
turions, captains, and all others that he particularly 
esteemed, he spoke to this effect: ‘ Friends! a par- . 
ticular pleasure and satisfaction seems now to attend 
us, both because we have plenty, and that we are in 
possession of what enables us to bestow rewards where 
we desire, and to be rewarded every one according to 
his merit. But then we ought by all means to re- 
member what the things are that have procured us 
these advantages, and on examination you will find 
them to be these: our being watchful on the proper 
occasions, our being laborious, our dispatch, and our 
not giving way to the enemy. It is our part therefore 
to continue thus brave men for the future; determining 
with ourselves that obedience and resolution, labors 
and hazard, on the proper occasions, are things that 
produce great pleasures and great advantages.’ 

But Cyrus considering how well the bodies of his 
men stood with respect to their being able to undergo 
all military labors, how well their minds were disposed 
with respect to a contempt of the enemy, how skilful 
they were in all things fitting, each in their several 
sorts of arms, and he saw that they were all well dis- 
posed with respect to obedience to their commanders ;. 
from all this therefore he now desired to come to action 
with the enemy, knowing that by delay some part or. 
other of a noble preparation comes to change and fail 
in the commander’s hands. And besides, observing toed 
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from a contention in things wherein men are ambitious 
to exceed, the soldiers had contracted envy and ill-will 
to each other; he was for this reason desirous to lead 
them as soon as possible out into the enemy’s country; 
knowing that common dangers make friends, and fellow- 
combatants keep in a friendly disposition one towards 
another ; and that in this circumstance, they neither 
envy those that are finely armed, nor those that are 
ambitious of glory ; but that even such men themselves 
rather applaud and esteem others that are like them, 
accounting them their fellow-laborers in the public. - 
service. So, in the first place, he completely armed δ 
them all, and formed them into the best and most 
beautiful order that was possible. He then summoned 
the commanders of ten thousands, the commanders of 
thousands, the centurions, and captains; for these were 
exempt from being reckoned of the number of those 
that constituted the military rank; and when they 
were to execute any orders from the commander-in- 
chief, or to transmit any particular directions to 
others; yet thus there was nothing left confused and 
without rule, but the remainder of the men were pre- 
served in order by the commanders of twelves aud 
sixes. When the proper persons were assembled he 
conducted them about with him, and showed them all 
that was right and in proper order, and taught them 
in what consisted the strength of every ally. And 
when he had raised in these men a desire of doing 
something, he bade them go to their several distinct 
bodies, teach them what he had taught themselves, 
and endeavor to inspire them all with a desire of 
action, that they might set forward with all possible 
ardor. And he bade them in the morning attend at 
Cyaxares’ door. They then retired, and did as they 
were ordered. 4 
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. he next morning, as soon as it was day, the pro- 
per persons attended at the doors; and Cyrus, enter- 
ing in with them to Cyaxares, began a discourse to 
this effect: ‘ I know, Cyaxares,’ said he, ‘ that what 
Fam going to say is not less your opinion than it is 
our own, but perhaps you may be unwilling to ex- 
press it, lest you should seem to put us in mind of 
marching away, as if the maintaiting of us were bur- 
densome and uneasy to you. Therefore, since you 
are silent, I will speak both for you and for ourselves. 
. ince, we are prepared and ready, it is the opinion 
* of us all, not to delay engaging the enemy till after 
they have broken in on your country, and not to sit 
down, and wait here in the territory of our friends ; 
but to march with all possible dispatch into the ene- 
my’s country. For now that we are in your territory, 
we are forced, against our wills, to injure you many 
ways; but if we march into the enemy’s country, we 
shall, with pleasure, do them -mischief. Then it is 
you that now maintain us, and at a great expense. 
If we carry the war abroad, we shall be maintained 
on the enemy’s country. But then, indeed, if our dan- 
ger was ἴδ be greater there than it is here, perhaps the 
safest course should be taken; but they will be the 
same men, whether we wait here for them, or march 
into their own country, and meet them. And we shall 
be the same, whether we receive them here, as they 
come on us, or march up to them and attack them. 
But we shall have the minds of our men in better con- 
- dition, and more animated, if we march to the enemy, 
and seem not to get sight of them against our wills. 
They will have a much greater terror of us when they 
shall hear that we do not sit at home in dread, and 
terrified with them ; but that, as soon as we perceive 
them advancing, we march and meet them, im ordet \o 
XEN. VOL. II. ba 
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close with them as soon as possible ; and that we do 
not wait till our own country is distressed by them ; 
but that we prevent them, and lay their lands waste. 
And then,’ said he, ‘ if we strike terror into them, 
and raise courage in ourselves, I take this to be a very 
great advantage to us. Thus I reckon the danger te 
be much less to us, and much greater to the enemy, 
And my father always said, you yourself say, and all 
others agree, that battles are decided rather by the 
courage and spirits of men, than by the strength of 
their bodies.” Thus he spoke, and Cyaxares replied: 
“Ὁ Cyrus! and you the rest of the Persians, do not 
imagine that the maintaining you is burdensome and 
uneasy to me. But, indeed, the marching into the 
enemy’s country seems now to me to be the better 
course.’ ‘ Since, therefore,’ said Cyrus, ‘ we agree 
in opinion, let us make all things ready, and if our 
sacred rites signify the approbation of the gods, let us 
depart as soon as possible.’ 

On this, giving orders to the soldiers to make all 
things ready, Cyrus made a sacrifice, first to Regal 
Jove, then to the other deities ; and prayed that they 
would vouchsafe to be conductors to the army, good 
and gracious assistants and friends, and direct them 
in all happy courses! He invoked likewise the heroes, 
inhabitants and guardians of the land of Media. 
When he had sacrificed happily, and the whole army 
was formed on the borders, meeting with happy augu- 
ries, he fell into the enemy’s country. As soon as he 
had passed the borders he performed propitiatory 
rites to the earth by libations, to the gods by sacri- 
fice; and implored the favor of the heroes, inhabitants 
of Assyria. And having done this, he again sacrificed 
to Paternal Jove ; and whatever other deity occurred 

to him, he neglected none. i 
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When these things were duly performed, making 
the foot advance at a small distance forward, they 
encamped ; and making excursions around with the 
horse, they furnished themselves with great quantities 
of ail kinds of booty. . Then changing their encamp- 
ments, and being provided with all things necessary 
is abundance, and laying the country waste, they 
waited for the enemy. When they were said to be 
advancing, and not to be at the distance of above two 
days’ march, then Cyrus said : ‘ Now, Cyaxares, is the 
time for us to march and meet them, and not to appear, 
either to the enemy or to our own people, afraid of 
advancing against them; but let us make it evident 
that we do not come to a battle with them against our 
wills.’ When Cyaxares had agreed, they advanced 
towards the enemy, keeping always in order, and 
marching each day as far as they thought it proper : 
they took their supper by day-light, and made no fires 
in their camp by night, but made them before the front 
of the camp, that by means of these fires they might 
perceive if any people approached in the night, and 
might not be seen themselves by the approachers ; 
and they frequently made their fires behind the camp, 
in order to deceive the enemy ; so that the enemy’s 
people that were sent out for intelligence sometimes 
fell in with the advanced guards, thinking themselves 
to be still at a distance from the camp, because the 
fires were behind. 

The Assyrians then, and those that attended them, 
as soon as the armies.were near to each other, threw 
up an intrenchment round themselves; a thing that 
the barbarian kings practise to this day when they 
encamp, and they do it with ease by means of their 
multitude of hands; for they know that an ermy of 
horse in the night is confused and unwieldy, esye- 
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cially if they are barbarian: for they have their 
horses tied down to their mangers, and if they axe 
attacked, it is troublesome in the night to loose the 
horses, to bridle them, and to put them on their breaat- 
' plates and other furniture;. and when they have 
mounted their horses, it is absolutely impossible: te 
march them through the camp. On all these accownta, 
both they and others of them throw up an intrench- 
ment round themselves; and they imagine that their 
being iatrenched puts it in their power, as long as 
they please, to avoid fighting. And doing thus, they 
_ approached each other. 

When they were advanced to about the distance of 
ἃ parasang, the Assyrians encamped in ‘the manner 
before expressed, in a post intrenched, but exposed to 
view ; Cyrus, in a place the most concealed that was 
possible, with villages and rising grounds before him, 
reckoning that all things hostile that discover them- 
selves on a sudden, are the more terrible to the oppo- 
site party. And both parties that night, posting ad- 
vanced guards, as was proper, went to rest. 

The next day the Assyrian, and Croesus, and the 
other leaders, gave their armies rest in their strong 
camp. Cyrus and Cyaxares waited in order of battle, 
as intending to fight, if the enemy advanced. When 
it appeared that the enemy would not stir out of their 
intrenchment, nor come to a battle that day, Cyaxares 
summoned Cyrus, and all the.other proper persons to 
him, and spoke to this effect: ‘It is my opinion, 
friends,’ said he, ‘ that we should march, in the order 
we 8:6 in, up to the intrenchment of these mer, and 
show them that we are desirous to come to a battle ; 
for by this means,’ said he, ‘ if they do not come out 
to us, our men will act with the more courage against 

them ; and the enemy, observing oer bolinmaa, will be 
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the more terrified.’ This was his opinion: but Cyrus 
said: ‘ By the gods, Cyaxares, we must by no means 
act in this manner ; for if we now discover ourselves, 
and march as you desire, the enemy will see us ad- 
vaneing towards them, and will be in no manner of 
fear of us, knowing themselves to be in a situation 
secure from any danger; and after having made this 
march, when we shall retreat, then again, seeing our 
sumber much inferior to theirs, they will have a con- 
tempt for us, and to-morrow will march out with 
minds more firm and resolute. But now,’ said he, 
‘that they know we are at hand, without seeing us, 
be assured they do not contemn us, but are solicitous 
to know how things stand ; and are, I know very well, 
continually taken up in debating about us. But when 
they march out, then ought we, at once, to make our 
appearance, march instantly, and close with them, 
taking them at the advantage we have heretofore de- 
sired.” Cyrus having spoken thus, Cyaxares and the 
rest agreed in opinion with him. Then, having taken 
their suppers, placed their guards, and made many 
fires in the front, before those guards, they went to 
rest. ος 

The next day, early in the morning, Cyrus, with a 
crown on his head, made a sacrifice; and ordered 
the rest of the alike-honored to attend the holy rites 
with crowns. When the sacrifice was over Cyrus 
called them together, and said: ‘ The gods, friends, 
as the diviners say, and as I myself think, do foretel 
that there will be a battle. They give us victory, and 
promise us safety by the victims. I ought perhaps 
to be ashamed to direct what sort of men you ought to 
show yourselves on such δὴ occasion; for I know 
you understand those things as well as 1 do, that you 
have practised and learnt, and continue to \earn, od 
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the same things that I have done;.so that you may 
justly instruct others in them: but if, perhaps, you 
may not have taken exact notice of them, pray hear? 
Those men that we have lately admitted as our fellow- 
combatants, and have endeavored to make like our+ 
selves, it is your part to put them in mind for what 
purposes we are all maintained by Cyaxares; what 
the things are that we practise, and have invited them 
to, and wherein they said they would joyfully be our 
rivals: and put them in mind likewise of this, that 
this day will show what every one deserves; for, in 
things where men have been late learners, it is no 
wonder that some of them have need of a monitor. 
One ought to be contented if they can make them- 
selves good and useful men on admonition; then in 
doing this you will make trial of yourselves; for he 
that on such an occasion is able to make others 
better men, must be justly conscious of being himself 
completely good. But he who: bears these things in 
mind to himself only, and rests satisfied with that, 
should in justice account himself but half complete. 
The reason why I do not speak to these men myself, 
but bid you do it, is, because they may endeavor to 
please you; for you are immediately conversant with 
them, every one of you in his particular part. And 
be assured, that while you show yourselves to be in 
courage and heart, you will teach courage to these 
men, and to many more, not by word, but by deed.’ 
In conclusion, he bade them go, crowned as they were, 
to their dinners ;.and when they had performed their 
libations to come crowned to their ranks. 
- When these men were gone he summoned the rear- 
leaders to him, and spoke to them to this effect: 
‘ You, likewise, men of Persia, are become part of the 
s/ike-honored; and have been chosen, %& men who 
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‘appear to be equal, in all other respects, to the bravest, 
imt, by your age, to excel in discretion. You have 
therefore a station assigned you, which is not less ho- 
norable than that of the file-leaders; for being placed 
m the rear, and observing the brave and encouraging 
them, you make them still the better men; and, if any 
one acts remissly, you do not suffer him todo so. If 
victory be of advantage to any it is so to you, both by 
wzeason of your age and the weight of your military 
‘habit. If they therefore who are before call out to 
you and exhort you to follow, comply with them; and 
that you may not be outdone by them in this, do you 
exhort them, in return, to lead with more dispatch to 
the enemy. Go, then,’ said he, ‘ and when you have 
taken your dinners come crowned, with the rest, to 
your ranks.’ Cyrus’ men were thus employed. 

. ‘The Assyrians, when they had dined, marched boldly 
‘out, and formed themselves with a great deal of reso- 
lution. The king himself formed them, driving round 
in his chariot; and he made them an exhortation in 
‘this manner: ‘ Men of Assyria! now is the time for 
you to be brave men, for now is your trial for your 
lives, for the country where you were born, for the 
houses where you were bred, for your wives and chil- 
dren, and for all things valuable that you possess, If 
you conquer, you will remain masters of all these as 
‘before ; if you are defeated, be assured you give them 
all up to the enemy. Therefore, as you value victory, 
stand firm and fight; for it is folly for those that de- 
‘gire conquest to turn the blind, unarmed, and handless 
parts of their bodies to the enemy by flight. He is a 
fool, who, for love of life, should attempt fiying, when 
he knows that the conquerors are safe, and that run- 

-@ways meet their death more certainly then they who 
“ἐπα their ground. And he is a fool, Who, ovt of loves 
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to his money, submits to a defeat; for who is there 
that does not know that conquerors save all that be- 
longs to themselves, and acquire, besides, all that 
belongs to the defeated enemy? but they who are de- 
feated throw both themselves and all that belongs to 
them away.’ Thus was the Assyrian employed. 

But Cyaxares, sending to Cyrus, told him that now 
was the opportunity of leading to the enemy ; ‘- For,’ 
said he, ‘if there are yet but few that are got out of 
the intrenchment, by the time we arrive there will be 
great numbers of them. Therefore let us not-wait till 
they are more numerous than ourselves; but let us 
march whilst we think we may yet easily master them.’ 
Cyrus replied: ‘ Unless those, Cyaxares, that we shall 
defeat amount to above half the number of the enemy, 
be assured they will say that we were afraid of their 
numbers, and therefore attacked but a few of them. 
They will not take themselves to be defeated ; and it 
will be necessary for you to come to another battle, 
when perhaps they will contrive better than they do 
now, that they give themselves up to us to parcel out 
and engage as many of them as we please.’ The mes- 
sengers having heard this went their way. 

On this came Chrysantas the Persian, and others of 
the alike-honored, bringing with them certain deserters. 
Cyrus, as usual, required from these deserters an 
account of the enemy. They told him that they were 
already marching out in arms; that the king was come 
out, and was forming them ; and that, continually, as 
they marched out, he made them many warm and 
vigorous exhortations, as the hearers, they said, re- 
ported. Here Chrysantas spoke: ‘ Cyrus,’ said he, 
‘ what therefore, if you should call the soldiers together 
while you are yet at liberty to make them an exhorta- 

“ion, in order to make them braver and beter men? 
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Then Cyras said: “Ὁ Chrysantas! jet not the ex- 
hortations of the Assyrians disturb you; for no ex- 
hortation whatever, though ever so noble, can, at the 
instant; make the hearers brave if they were not so 
before; nor can it make them skilful at the bow, 
unless they have before practised it; nor skilful at the 
javelin, nor horsemen; nor can it give them bodies 
capable of labor unless they have been before inured 
to it.’ Chrysantas then said: ‘ But it is enough, if 
you can make their minds better by your exhortation.’ 
‘ And can a word,’ said Cyrus, ‘ spoken at the instant 
inspire the minds of the hearers with a sense of shame, 
or hinder them from doing things mean and base? 
Can it influence them effectually to undergo all la- 
bors, and run all hazards, to gain praise? Can it 
establish this sentiment firmly in their minds, that to 
die fighting is rather to be chosen than to be saved by 
flying? And if such sentiments,’ said he, ‘ are to be 
instilled into men, and to be made lasting, ought there 
not, in the first place, to be such laws established 
whereby a life with honor and liberty should be pro- 
vided for the brave? and such a course of life traced 
out and laid before the vicious, as should be abject and 
painfal, and not worth living out? Then there ought 
to be teachers and governors in these affairs, who 
should direct men right, should teach and accustom 
them to practise these things, till they come to deter- 
mine with themselves, that the brave and the renowned 
are, in reality, the happiest of all; and to judge that 
the vicious and the infamous are of all the most mise- 
rable; for thus ought those to stand affected who are 
to make their institution and discipline overrule their 
fear of the enemy. But if, just at the time that men 
are marching in arms to the enemy, when many ee 
hurried out of all their former learning end Knos\exs» 
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it were in any one’s power, by putting together a set 
form of words, to make men in the instant soldiers, 
then were it the easiest thing in the world both te leazh 
and to teach the greatest virtue that belongs to-mem 
Nor could I be secure that the men we now have, and 
that have been exercised under us, would remain firnt, 
unless I saw you here present with them, who will be 
examples to them in their behavior, and will be abl 
‘to remind them if they are at a loss in any thing. -] 
should very much wonder,’ said he, ‘ Chrysantas, if ἃ 
discourse, ever so finely spoken, should be able te 
teach bravery to men wholly undisciplined in virtue, 
any more than a song well sung could teach music ζ0 
such as were wholly uninstructed in it.’ In this 
manner they discoursed. 

And Cyaxares sent word again to Cyrus, that he 
was much in the wrong to spend time, and not marob 
immediately to the enemy. Cyrus made answer to 
the messengers: ‘ Let him be assured,’ said he, ‘ that 
there are not yet come out so many of them as there 
ought to be; and tell him this, openly, before alk: 
but since it is his opinion, I will lead out this instant.’ 
Having said this, and having made his supplications 
to the gods, he led the army out. As ‘soon as he 
began to put forward with more dispatch, he led the 
way, and they followed; and they did it in a very 
orderly manner, because they understood how to 
march in order, and had been exercised in it; they 
did it with vigor and resolution, by means of their 
emulation of each other, by having inured their bodies 
to Jabor, and having all their officers, at the head οἱ 
them; and they did it with pleasuré, because they 
were wise; for they knew, and had long since learned, 
that it was their safest and easiest course to close 

with the enemy, especially when consisting of exchans 
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vf.men armed with javelins, and of horse. While 
they were yet out of reach of the enemy’s weapons, 
Cyras gave out the word, which was this, ‘ Jove, our 
assistant and leader!’ When the word came about to 
him again, he began the usual hymn to the youths of 
Jove, Castor and Pollux. They all, with great devo- 
tion, accompanied him, with a loud voice; for, in such 
a circumstance, they who fear the deities are the less 
in fear of men. When the hymn was over, the alike- 
honored, marching with alacrity and perfect good dis- 
cipline, and at the same time looking round at each 
other, calling by their names those that were on each 
hand of them, and those that were the next behind 
them, and frequently crying out, ‘ Come on, friends ! 
come on, brave men!’ they exhorted each other to 
follow: they that were behind, hearing this, exhorted 
the foremost, in return, to lead on with vigor and 
resolution. And Cyrus had an army full of spirit 
and of ardor im the pursuit of honor; full of vigor, 
boldness, mutual exhortation, discretion, and obe- 
dience, which I think the most terrible to an enemy. 
Those of the Assyrians who fought from their 
chariots, in front, before the rest, as soon as the Per- 
sian body was near, and ready to close in with them, 
mounted their chariots, and retreated to their own 
body. Their archers, and their men armed with the 
javelin, and their slingers, made the discharge of their 
weapons a good while before they could reach their 
enemy. As soon as the Persians came up on these 
weapons that had been thus discharged, Cyrus cried 
aloud, ‘ Now, my brave men, let somebody distin- 
guish himself, and march quicker on, and transmit 
this order to the rest.’ They accordingly tranemitted 
it; and some, out of zeal and ardor, and out of de- 
sire’to close with the enemy, began torun. “She Whols 
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phalanx followed running ; Cyrus himself, forgetting 
his slower pace, led them on running, and cried oat 
at the same time, ‘ Who follows? who is brave? who 
will first prostrate his man?’ They, hearing this, cried 
out in the same manner; and as he first gave it out, 
so it ran through them all, ‘ Who will follow? whe is 
brave?’ In this disposition did the Persians close 
with the enemy. 
. The enemy were no longer able to stand them, 
but turned and fled to the intrenchment: the Per- 
sians, following up-to the entrances of. the intrench- 
ment, laid many of them on the ground, as they were 
pressing on each other, and leaping in after those that 
fell into the ditch, they killed them, both men and 
horses, promiscuously ; for some of the chariots of the 
enemy were forced on, in their flight, and fell in 
amongst the rest. The Median horse, observing these 
things, charged the enemy's horse; and they gave 
way before them. Then followed a pursuit of both 
horses and men, and a mighty slaughter of both. 
They who were within the Assyrian intrenchment, and 
were posted at the top of it, by reason of the dreadful 
spectacle before them, and of their terror, had neither 
ability nor skill to do execution with their arrows and 
javelins on those that were making destruction of their 
people. And learning presently after that some of 
the Persians had cut their way through at the en- 
trances of the intrenchment, they turned away and fled 
from the top of it. The Assyrian women, and those of 
their allies, some of them, such as had children, and 
some that were of the younger sort, seeing that they 
already began to fly in the camp, set up a clamor, and 
ran up and down in consternation, rending their 
clothes and tearing themselves, and begging of every 
one they met not to fly and abendon them, Wer Ὁ 
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stand by their children, by them, and by each other. 
Here the princes themselves, with those they chiefly 
cenfided in, standing at the entrances of the intrench- 
ment, and mounting to the top of it, fought them- 
selves, and encouraged the rest. As soon as Cyrus 
knew how things stood, being afraid lest, being but 
few, they should be but ill treated by the great multi- 
tude of the enemy, if they forced their way in, he gave 
oat orders to retreat out of the reach of the enemy's 
weapons, and required their obedience in so doing. 
Here one might distinguish the alike-honored, and 
such as were formed to due discipline ; for they in- 
stantly obeyed, and transmitted the orders to the rest. 
When they were out of the reach of the enemy’s wea- 
pons they stood in their several stations, much more 
regelarly than a set of dancers; every one knowing 
with great exactness where he was to be. 


BOOK IV. 


παρ. 3. Cyrus, waiting there for some considerable 
time with the army, and having made it appear that 
they were ready to fight, if any would come out 
against them, since nobody stirred, led off to the dis- 
tance he thought proper, and they encamped. 

. hem having placed his guards, and sent out his 
seouts, he placed bimself m the midst, and calling 
iuis:soldiers together, he spoke to thia effect. “ Men of 
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Persia! I do, in the first place, give all possible pri 
to the gods; I believe you all do the same; for 
have obtained conquest and safety. Out of what 
possess therefore it is our duty to make the gods 
presents of gratitude and thanks, in return for tl 
things. After this, I give praise to yqu all; for 
action that is passed has been performed by you. 
When I have made my inquiry from the proper pers 
what each man deserves, I will endeavor, both in-w 
and indeed, to pay every man his due. With resy 
to. Chrysantas, indeed, who was the nearest centul 
to me, 1 need not inquire of others, but I know my 
how well he behaved; for he performed all th 
other acts that I believed you all did; and whe 
gave out orders to retreat, calling on him particuls 
by name, he, who had his sword held up to give 
enemy a stroke, obeyed me in the instant, and, 1 
bearing to do what he was about, performed my οἱ 
mand. For he retreated himself, and transmitted 
order with the greatest dispatch to others; so that 
got his century out of weapon’s cast before the ene 
perceived that we were retreating, before they 
tended their bows, or threw their javelins; so that 
was himself unhurt, and kept his men unhurt by ° 
obedience. But there are others,’ said he, “ tha 
see wounded ; and when I have examined at what t 
it was that they were wounded, I will then declare 
opinion concerning them. Chrysantas I now rew 
with the command of a thousand, as a man vigor 
in action, prudent, and able both to obey and οἱ 
mand. And when the gods shall grant us any fart 
advantage, neither will I then forget him. And I. 
desirous too,’ said he, ‘to give you all an advice ; 4 
you would never lose the remembrance and the.» 
sideration of what you now see by tis betie, 
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you may always have it settled in your minds, whe- 
ther it-is flight, or virtue rather, that preserves the 
lives of men; whether they who readily engage in 
action come off the better, or they who are backward 
and. unwilling; and that you may judge how great a 
pleasure it is that victory affords. You may now the 
better make a judgment of these things, having had 
experience of them, and the affair having been so late- 
ly transacted. And,’ said he, ‘ by having the consi- 
deration: of these things always present in your minds, 
you will become the better men. Now, like discreet 
and worthy men, favored of heaven, take your sup- 
pers, make your libations to the gods, begin your 
hymn, and be observant of the word of command.’ 

This said, he mounted on his horse and rode off. 
Then coming to Cyaxares, and having congratulated 
with him, as was proper, having seen how things 
stood there, and having inquired whether Cyaxares 
had any farther need of him, he rode back to his own 
army. Cyrus’ men, having taken: their suppers and 
placed their guards, as was proper, went to rest. 

The Assyrians, on their prince being killed, and to- 
gether with him all the bravest of their men, were all 
in a desponding condition, and many of them fled 
from the camp in the night. On seeing these things, 
Croesus, and their other allies, lost all courage, for 
they were surrounded with difficulties on all sides. 
And what chiefly sunk the courage of them all, was, 
that the principal nation of all that were in the army 
were intirely confounded in their opinions. So they 
quitted the camp, and went off in the night. 

‘As soon as it was day, and that the camp appeared 
t be intirely abandoned, Cyrus immediately made the 
Persians march first into it. Great numbers of sheep 
and oxen. had been left there by the enewy, 2% 
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many waggons full of abundance of valuable thi 
After this, the Medes with Cyaxares marched in, 
there took their dinners. When they had dined 
rus called his centurions together, and spoke to 
effect: ‘ Friends! how many valuable things have 
in my opinion, perfectly thrown away, when the | 
had delivered them into our hands! for you y 
selves see that the enemy are flying for fear oi 
And how can any body think that they who, v 
possessed of an intrenched post, quitted it and | 
can stand and look us in the face on fair grou 
They who did not stand before they had made tri: 
us, how should such men stand after they are bea 
and have been so ill treated by us? How should 
worst of those men incline to fight us, of whom 
best have been destroyed?’ On this somebody s 
‘ Why do we not immediately pursue, when the 
vantages we have are so evident? Cyrus repl 
‘ Why, because we want horse. “And the best of 
enemy, and such as it is most for our purpose to : 
or to destroy, are retiring on horseback. And ἢ 
that, with the help of the gods, we are able to pi 
flight, we are not able to take in the pursuit.” ‘ W 
then,’ said they, ‘ do you hot go to Cyaxares and 
him these things? To this he said: ‘ Come there 
all of you along with me, that he may see we are 
of us of this opinion.” On this they all followed } 
and said what they thought was proper concerning 
things they desired. 

Cyaxares, partly out of a sort of envy, because t 
had. begun the discourse on the subject, and par 
perhaps, because he thought it best for him ne 
hazard another battle, for he was indulging himsel 

pleasure, and observed that many of the Medes π 
' doing the same thing, spoke therefore in ths mans 
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‘Tam convinced, Cyrus, by the testimony both of 
my eyes and ears, that you Persians, of all mankind, 
study the most how to keep yourselves from being im- 
potent and insatiable in any kind of pleasure: but my 
opinion is, that.it is by much the most advantageous 
thing to be master of oneself in the greatest plea~ 
sure of all. And what is there that gives men greater 
pleasure than the good fortune that has now befallen 
us? Therefore, since we have that good fortune, if we 
take care to preserve it with discretion and temper, 
perhaps we may, without hazard, grow old in happi- 
ness. But if we use it greedily and insatiably, and 
endeavor to pursue one piece of good fortune after 
another, take care lest we suffer the same fate that 
they say many people do at sea, who, by means of 
their having been once fortunate, will never cease re- 
peating their voyages till they are lost. And as they 
say many do, who, having obtained one victory, and 
aiming at more, have lost the first. If, indeed, the 
enemy who are fled were fewer than we, perhaps we 
might pursue those with safety; but consider what 
part of them it was that our whole number fought 
and conquered, the rest were out of the action, and 
unless we force them to fight, are going their ways, 
meanly and ignorantly, without knowing their own 
strength ot ours. If they shall find that they are ndt 
less in danger in retreating than they are in standing 
to us, how can it happen otherwise than that we shall 
force them, even against their will, to be brave? for 
be assured, that you are not more desirous to seize 
their wives and children than they are to preserve 
them. And consider even swine, that they, though 
many in number, betake themselves to flight, toge- 
ther with their young, as soon as they are discovered , 
but if any man pursue one of their little ones, the 
XEN, VOL. Il. \ 
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sow, though she be single, does not continue her flight; 
but attacks the pursuer that attempts to take it. Now 
these men, on this late occasion, had shut themselves 
up in an intrenchment, and let themselves be par- 
celled out by us in such a manner, as put it into our 
power to engage as many of them as we pleased. But 
if we march up to them in an open country, and they 
shall have learnt to divide and extend themselves, so 
that part of them shall oppose us in front, part on one 
wing, and part on another, and some in our rear; do 
you then take care lest we, every one of us, stand in 
need of many more hands and arms than we have. 
Besides,’ said he, ‘ now that I observe the Medes to 
be enjoying themselves, I should be very unwilling te 
rouse them from their pleasures, and compel them 
to throw themselves into danger.’ 

Then Cyrus in reply said: ‘ You shall compel no 
one: do but allow those to follow me that are willing 
todo it. Perhaps we may come back, and bring you, 
and.every one of these friends of yours, what you will 
all be pleased with. We will not pursue the main 
body of the enemy ; for how should we be able to lay 
our hands on them? But if we meet with -any thing 
straggling from the rest of the army, or left behind, 
we will come and bring it to you. Consider then,’ 
said he, ‘ that when you wanted us, we came a long 
journey to do you pleasure ; it were but just there- 
fore that you should gratify us in return, that we may 
go home possessed of something, and not all of us 
have our eye to your treasure.’ Here Cyaxares said: 
‘If any one, indeed, would attend you of his own 
accord, I should think myself obliged to you.” ‘ Send 
with me then one of these credible persons, who shall 
tell your message.’ ‘ Come,’ said he, ‘ take which of 

them you please.’ And there happened to he that 
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person present who had called himself his relation, 
and that he had kissed ; Cyrus therefore immediately 
said: ‘I am contented with this man.’ ‘ Let him 
therefore,’ said he, ‘attend you; and do you,’ said 
he, “ declare that any one who is willing may go 
with Cyrus.’ So, taking this man with him, he went 
eat. As soon as he came out Cyrus presently said to 
him, ‘ Now you will make it appear whether you 
spoke truth, when you said you were delighted with 
the sight of me.’ ‘ When you propose this matter,’ 
said the Mede, ‘ I will not abandon you.’ ‘ And will 
you not,’ said Cyrus, ‘ yourself espouse it, and pro- 
pose it to others?” Then, with an oath, ‘ By Jove!’ 
said he, ‘I will; and that till I make you delighted 
with the sight of me.” Then did this messenger of Cy- 
axares discharge himself with zeal, in all respects, by 
declaring his message to the Medes; and added this of 
- himself: ‘ That, for his part, he would not desert this 
best and most excellent of men; and, what was above 
all, this man who derived his origin from the gods!’ 
II. While Cyrus was transacting these affairs there 
came messengers from the Hyrcanians, as if by divine 
appointment. The Hyrcanians are borderers on the 
Assyrians; they are no great nation, and therefore 
subject to the Assyrians; they at that time, it seems, 
consisted of horse, and do so at this day: the Assy- 
rians therefore used them as the Lacedemonians do 
the people of Sciros, not sparing them in fatigues and 
dangers ; and they at that time had commanded them 
to make the rear-guard, being a thousand horse, that 
im cage any danger pressed on them in the rear, these 
men might have it fall on them before it reached 
themselves. The Hyrcanians, being to march behind 
all, had their waggons and domestics in ‘he rear * 
for most of the inhabitants of Asia are attended 
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in their military expeditions by those that the 
with at home. And the Hyrcanians at that ti 
tended the service in that manner. Considering 
fore with themselves what they suffered und 
Assyrians; that their prince was now dead, an 
beaten; that the army was now under great t 
that their allies were in a desponding conditio 
were quitting them; on these considerations, tl 
peared to them to be a noble opportunity to : 
if Cyrus’ men would but fall on the enemy ii 
junction with them. Accordingly, they sent m 
gers to Cyrus; for, since the battle, his fam 
grown to the greatest height. 

The men that were sent told Cyrus—‘ Tha 
had a just hatred to the Assyrians; that if he 
now march up to them, they themselves would 
assistants, and lead him the way.’ They gav 
likewise accounts of the circumstances of the e 
as men who were extremely desirous to anima 
to this expedition. Then Cyrus asked them- 
you think,’ said he, ‘ that we can get up with 
before they get into their fortresses? For,’ sa 

. © we take it to be a very great misfortune that 
fled without our knowlege.’ This he said with 
tion to raise in them the greatest confidence pc 
in himself and his people. They replied, ‘ That 
and his men, setting out early in the morning, me 
with expedition, they might come up with them 
the next day; for by reason of their multitude 
the number of their carriages, they marched 

. Slowly. And besides,’ said they, ‘ having had n 
the night before, they marched but a little way 
are now encamped.’ Then Cyrus said: ‘ Hay 
any pledge therefore to give us of the truth of 

— yousay?” “ We will go, said they, * Unis insten 
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ig you hostages to-night. Do you only give us the 
arity of your taking the gods to witness on your 
t, and give us your right hand, that what we our- 
res thus receive from you we may carry to the rest 
yur people.’ On this he gave them the testimonials 
his faith, that ‘ If they accomplished what they 
l, he would treat them as faithful men and friends ; 
. that they should not be of less consideration with 
ι than the Persians or Medes.’ And at this day it’ 
y be observed, that the Hyrcanians are employed in 
siderable trusts, and are possessed of governments, 
those of the Persians and Medes are that appear 
thy of them. 
Vhen they had supped he led out the army, while 
ras yet day, and he ordered the Hyrcanians to stay, 
t they might go with him. All the Persians, as one 
y naturally suppose, were immediately out. Ti- 
nes, likewise, with his army, was the same. But 
the Medes, some marched out, because, while they 
fe yet boys, they had been friends to Cyrus while a 
"ἢ some because, by conversing with him in his 
tings, they were much taken with his temper and 
oners; some out of gratitude, because they thought 
1 the man who had relieved them when they were 
ler very great terror; some, by his appearing al- 
dy to be a man of great dignity and worth, had 
es that he would still grow farther so, as to be 
digiously fortunate and great; some, because they 
‘e desirous to return him that friendship and service 
t he had done them while he lived among the 
des; for out of his good-nature he had performed 
eral services with his grandfather for many of them: 
most part of them, when they saw the Hyrceniona, 
| that it was discoursed abroad that they were \o 
Ι the way to mighty advantages, marched oot δὰ 
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order to get something. So almost all the Medes 
marched, except those that were in the tent with Cy- 
axares. These remained, and the men that were under 
their command. The rest hastened out with zeal and 
pleasure, as not going by constraint, but voluntarily, 
and with design to oblige. When they were out he 
went to the Medes. He first commended them, and 
prayed—‘ That the gods, being propitious both to 
them, to himself, and to his people, would vouchsafe 
to conduct them! and then that he himself might be 
enabled to make them grateful returns for this their 
zeal!’ In the last place, he told them that the foot 
should lead the way, and bade them follow with their 
horse ; and wherever they rested, or suspended their 
march, he ordered them to send off some people te 
him, that they might be informed of what was proper 
On every occasion. On this he ordered the Hyrca- 
nians to lead the way; and they asked him this ques- 
tion: ‘Why,’ said they, ‘ do you not stay till we bring 
our hostages, that you may march with the pledges of 
our fidelity in your hands? He is said to have replied 
thus: ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I consider that we have all 
_ of us pledges of your fidelity in our own hearts and 
_ hands; for we take ourselves to be so well provided, 
that if you tell us truth, we are in a condition to do 
you service; and if you deceive us, we reckon that we 
stand on such a footing as not to be ourselves in your 
power, but rather, if the gods so please, that you will 
be in ours. Since then,’ said he, ‘OQ Hyrcanians! 
you say that your people march the hindermost, as 
soon as you see them signify to us that they are your 
people, that we may spare them.’ The Hyrcanians, 
hearing these things, led the way as he ordered. They 
admired his firmness of mind, and were no longer in 
. fear either of Assyrians, the LiySians, or Yheir Wier: 
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but only lest Cyrus should be convinced that, whether 
they were present or absent, they were of little signifi- 
kance. - 

. While they were on the march, and night was come 
on, a clear light from heaven is said to have appeared 
to Cyrus and to the army ; so that all were seized with 
a shivering at the divine appearance, but inspired with 
boldness against the enemy. As they marched without 
wicumbrance and with dispatch, they probably moved 
gover much ground, and at the dawn of day they 
were near the Hyrcanian army. As soon as the mes- 
sengers discovered them they told Cyrus that these 
were their people: they said ‘ They knew them by 
their being the hindermost, and by their multitude of 
fires.” On this he sent one of the two messengers to 
them, ordering him to tell them: ‘ If they were friends, 
immediately to meet him, holding out their right 
hands.’- He sent some of his own people with them, 
and bade them tell the Hyrcanians: ‘ That when he 
and his people saw them advancing, they themselves 
would do the same thing.’ So one of the messengers 
stayed with Cyrus, the other rode off to the Hyrca- 
JRians. While Cyrus was observing what the Hyr- 
¢anians would do, he made the army halt; and the 
chief of the Medes and Tigranes rode up to him, and 
asked him what they were todo. He told them thus: 
‘ This body that is near us is that of the Hyrcanians. 
One of their messengers is going to them, and some of 
our people with him, to tell them, if they are friends, 
to meet us with their right hands held out; therefore 
if they come in this manner, do you, every one in 
_your several stations, receive them with your right 
hands as they come, and encourage them. If they 
‘take to their arms, or attempt to fly, do you endearor 
fa Jet none of those that we first meet with eacey 


as 
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He gave these orders; and the Hyrcanians having 
heard the report of the messengers, were in great joy, 
and mounting their horses at a leap, came up, as was 
told them, with their right hands extended. The Medes 
and Persians, on their side, received them with their 
right hands, and encouraged them. On this Cyrus 
said: ‘ Hyrcanians | we now trust to you. It is your 
part to be in the same disposition towards us: but, in 
the first place,’ said he, ‘ tell us this—how far from 
hence is the place where the enemy’s commanders 
are, and their main hody?’ They said, in answer, 
‘ That it was little more than a parasang.’ 

On this occasion Cyrus said: ‘ Come on, then,’ said 
he, ‘ men of Persia, Medes, and you, Hyrcanians, for 
to you I now speak, as to confederates and sharers 
with us in all things. You ought now all to be as- 
sured, that we are in such a circumstance as must 
bring on us the greatest severities of fortune, if we act 
in it remissly and faintly ; for the enemy know for 
what purposes we come. If we march to the enemy 
with vigor and spirit, and charge home, you will see 
them like slaves that have run away and are dis- 
covered, some supplicating for mercy, some flying, and 
some without presence of mind enough to do either; 
for, beaten as they are, they will see us come on them, 
and thinking of our coming, will be surprised, without 
order, and without being prepared to fight. If there- 
fore we desire, henceforward, to take our meals, to 
pass our nights, and to spend the rest of our lives with 
pleasure, do not let us give them leisure to contrive 
or execute any thing that may be for their own service ; 
nor to know so muchas that we are men; but let them 
fancy that all is shields, swords, cutlasses, and blows 
that fallon them. And do you, Hyrcanians,’ said he, 

“extending yourselves in front before us, marca tre, 
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that by the appearance of your arms we may keep 
concealed as long as possible. When I get up with 
the enemy’s army, do you, each of you, leave with me 
&troop of horse that I may make use of them, in 
ease of need, remaining in the camp. Do you, com- 
manders, and your men of most years, if you are 
wise, march together in close order, lest meeting | 
perhaps with a close body, you be repulsed. Send 
cout your younger men to pursue; let these dispatch 
the enemy, for it is our safest course at this time to 
leave as few of the enemy alive as we can. But lest, 
what has happened to many victors, a turn of fortune 
befall us, we ought strictly to guard against turning 
to plunder; and as ‘he that does it can no longer be 
reckoned a.man, but a mere bearer of baggage, so any 
one that will, is free to use him as a slave. You 
ought to be sensible that there is nothing more gainful 
than victory, for the victor sweeps all away with him, 
both men, women, and treasure, together with the 
whole country. Keep your eye therefore intent only 
on the preservation of victory, for even the plunderer 
himself is comprehended in it. And remember this 
too, in your pursuit, that you return again to me while 
itis yet day; for after it is dark we will give ad- 
mittance to none.’ ᾿ 

Having said this he dismissed them, every one to 
his own century, and ordered them withal to go their 
ways, and signify these things, every one to his chiefs 
of ten; for the chiefs of tens were all in front, so as 
to be able to hear; and he bade them order the chiefs 
of tens to give these directions, each to his own ten. 
On this the Hyrcanians led the way: he himself 
marched with the Persians in the centre, and formed 
the horse, as usual, on each wing. As soon wis 
arary appeared, some of the enemy were agtonisned 
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at the sight; some already discovered what it was? 
some told it about; some set up-a clamor; some 
loosed their horses; some packed up their effects; 
some threw the arms from off the beasts of burden, 
and some armed themselves; some mounted their 
horses ; some bridled them; some helped the women 
up on the waggons ; some laid hold of what they had 
of greatest value to save it; and some were found 
burying such kind of things ; but most of them betook 
themselves to flight. It must needs be thought that 
they were taken up with these things, and many more of 
various kinds, excepting only that nobody fought, but 
that they were destroyed without making any opposi- 
tion. Croesus, the. king of the Lydians, it being the 
summer season, had sent away his women in the night, 
in chariots, before, that they might travel with the 
more ease in the cool, and he himself with his horse 
had followed after. The Phrygian, they say, who 
was prince of that Phrygia that lies on the Hellespont, 
did the same. But as soon as they perceived the run- 
aways, and that some of them came up with then, 
having got information of what had happened, they 
fled in the utmost haste. The kings of the Cappa- 
docians, and of the Arabians that were at hand, and 
without their corslets, thinking themselves secure, the 
Hyrcanians killed. But the greatest number of those 
that died on this occasion were Assyrians and Arabs; 
for being in their own country, they were most remiss 
in marching off. The Medes and Hyrcanians performed 
such things in the pursuit as are usual for men that 
have gained the victory. But Cyrus ordered the 
horse, that had been left with him, to ride round the 
eamp, and kill all such as they saw going off with 
their arms; and to those that remained he ordered it 
to be proclaimed, ‘ That all seltiers af the enemy 
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whatever, whether horsemen, targeteers, or archers, 
should bring their arms, all bound up together, away 
to him, and leave their horses at their tents ; and that 
if any refused to do thus, he should immediately lose 
his head.’ Some with their swords drawn stood round 
in order ; they who had arms brought them away, and 
threw them down on the place that he appointed 
them ; and they that he ordered for that service burnt 
them. . 
. But Cyrus then reflecting that they were come with- 
out either meat or drink, and that without these it 
was impossible to carry on a war, or do any thing else ; 
considering therefore how he might be supplied with 
these things the soonest, and in the best manner, it 
came into his mind that it was absolutely necessary 
for all men that were engaged in military service to 
-have some certain person to take care of the tent, 
and who should provide all things necessary for the 
soldiers when they came in. He judged therefore, 
that of all people in the camp, these were the most 
likely to be left behind, because of their being em- 
ployed in packing up the baggage ; so he ordered pro- 
clamation to be made, that all the officers of this kind 
should come to him, and where there was no such 
officer, that the oldest man of that tent should attend : 
he denounced all manner of severity to him that should 
disobey. But they all paid obedience instantly, having 
seen their masters do it before them. When they 
were present, he commanded all such as had neces- 
saries in their tents for two months and upwards to 
sit down. When he had observed these, he again 
commanded all such as were provided for one month 
to do the same. On this almost all of them sat. When 
he found this, he spoke to them thus. ‘ Gome, then, 
.good people, all those of you who would wads ews 
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and desire to obtain any good from us, do you with 
readiness and zeal take care that in each tent there 
be prepared double the portion of meat and drink that 
you used to provide each day for your masters and 
their domestics; and have all things else ready that 
will contribute to furnish out a handsome entertain- 
ment ; taking it for granted that the party conquering 
will be presently with you, and will require to have 
all things necessary provided for them in plenty. 
Know therefore that it may be of service to you to ᾿ 
receive these men in the most unexceptionable man- 
ner.’ Having heard these things, they executed the 
orders with the greatest diligence. And having called 
the centurions together, he spoke to this effect : 
‘We know, friends, that it is now in our power to 
take our dinners first, before our allies, who are 
absent, and to apply the most exquisite meats and 
drinks to our own use; but in my opinion this dinner 
will not do us so much service as our making it appear 
that we are careful of our allies. Nor will this good 
entertainment add more to our own strength, than we 
shall gain by making our confederates zealous and 
hearty in our interest. If we appear so negligent of 
those that are pursuing and destroying our enemies, 
and fighting, in case there are any that oppose them, 
that they find we have dined before we know what 
they are doing; how can it happen otherwise, than 
that we shall appear vile in their sight, and lose our 
strength by losing our allies? But to be careful that 
they who are engaged in fatigues and dangers may 
have all necessaries ready for them*when they come 
in; this, I say, ig the treat that should more. delight 
you than the present gratification of your bellies. 
And consider,’ said he, ‘ that if we were to act with- 
out any respect to our friends, yet to cram with mew 
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and drink is not at all proper with regard to ourselves ; 
for we have a great many enemies in the camp loose 
and unconfined ; it is our business to be on our guard 
against them, and to keep a guard on them, that we 
may have people to do all necessary things for us. 
Our horse are absent, and give us cause to be in some 
concern and doubt where they are, whether they are 
to come back to us, or whether they are to stay. So 
that in my opinion, friends, the meat and drink, the 
most for our purpose at present, ought to be what one 
can imagine of most use to preserve us from being 
drowsy and remiss. Yet farther, I know that there 
are great treasures in the camp; and I am not igno- 
rant that it is in our power to appropriate to ourselves 
what we please of these things, that belong in com- 
mon to all that were jointly concerned with us in 
taking them: but I am of opinion, that our taking 
them to ourselves cannot be a greater gain to us, than 
by making ourselves appear to these men to be just 
and honest, to purchase by that means still a greater 
share in their affection than we have yet obtained. 
Amd Iam of opinion,’ said he, ‘ to give up the dis- 
tribution of these treasures to the Medes, Hyrcanians, 
and Tigranes, when they come; and even to reckon it 
an advantage, if they allot us the smallest share ; for 
by means of their profit, they will with the more plea- 
sure remain with us. And the taking a present ad- 
vantage may indeed afford us short-lived riches, but 
they that give up this, acquire by it in return those 
things from whence riches flow. And in my opinion 
this may procure_much more lasting riches to us and 
ours. It was for this end, I think, that we practised 
at home that continence and command over ourselves 
in the concerns of the belly, and in matters of unsea- 
sonable profit, that we might be able, when occasion 
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more danger of receiving any hurt from us, than from 
trees that grow fixed in the ground? If these things 
are thus, is it not plain that the horsemen now with 
us reckon all things that fall into our hands not less 
theirs than ours? Nay, perhaps even more. Qn this 
footing therefore do things now necessarily stand. But 
if we get a body of horse not inferior to themselves, is 
it not evident to you all that we shall be able without 
them to perform the same things against the enemy 
that we now do with them? and that we shall have 
them in a more humble disposition towards us? for 
when they have a mind either to go or stay, it will be 
of less concern to us, if we are of ourselves sufficient 
without them. But be this as it will, yet no one, I 
believe, will be of a contrary opinion to me in this, 
that for the Persians to have a body of horse of their 
own, is not a matter that is intirely indifferent. But 
then, perhaps, you are considering how this can be 
brought about. Supposing then that we incline to 
constitute a body of horse, let us examine what it is 
we have, and what it.is we want. Here are horses 
in great number that are left in the camp, and there 
are bridles to manage them, and all other things that 
are proper for the use of such as keep horses ; and we 
have likewise the things that are proper for the use of 
a horseman himself; corslets for the defence of his 
body, and lances, that we may either use in throwing 
or by hand. What then remains? Itis plain we must 
have men ; and these we have more certainly than any 
thing, for there is nothing so much belongs to us as 
we do to ourselves. But perhaps somebody will say 
that we do not understand it: nor, by Jove! have any 
of those who understand it now attained the skill be- 
fore they learned it. But they learned it, somebody 
may say, when they were boys. And heve hoya the 
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better faculty to learn things that are told them, or 
shown them; or have men? And when they have 
once learned, which of them have bodies the most able 
to undergo laber, boys or men? Then we have that 
leisure for learning that neither boys have, nor other 
men ; for we have neither the use of the bow to learn, 
as boys have, for we know it already ; nor throwing 
of the javelin, for we know that too: nor have we that 
continual employment that other men have, some in 
agriculture, some in trades, and some in other parti- 
cular affairs. We have not only leisure to practise 
military affairs, but we are under a necessity of doing 
it. Nor is this, as many other military matters are, a 
thing of difficulty, as well as of use ; for is it not plea- 
aanter on the road to be on horseback, than to travel 
on foot? And where dispatch is required, is it not a 
pleasure to get quickly toa friend, when there is occa- 
tion, or readily to overtake either a man or a beast in 
‘he pursuit? And is it not a convenience that what- 
ver arms are proper to be carried, the horse helps to 
arry them? for to have arms and to carry them is the 
me thing. And as to what one may have most rea- 
n to fear, that we may perhaps be obliged to come 
action on horseback, before we are yet well skilled 
the work, and that we may become neither able 
tmen nor able horsemen; even this is not a diffi- 
ty that is unconquerable ; for whenever we please 
are immediately at liberty to fight on foot; nor 
l we unlearn any thing of our skill as footmen by 
ting to ride.’ 

‘as Cyrus spoke; and Chrysantas, speaking in 
‘of the same opinion, said thus: ‘ I am,’ said he, 
‘esirous of learning to ride, that I reckon, were I 

seman, I should be a flying man. As mattera 

‘and, were I to run a race with a man, ἃ shoulda 
Ν, VOL. Il, τ. 
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be contented if I got but by the head before him: or, 
if I saw a beast running by, I would be contented if, 
on the stretch, I could contrive to reach him with 
my bow or javelin before he got at a great distance 
from me. But if I become a horseman I shall be able 
to kill any man, though at as great a distance as I can 
see ; and in the pursuit of beasts, some I shall be able 
to come up with, and to strike them by hand, others I 
shall be able to reach with my javelin, as well as if 
they stood still; for if two creatures are swift alike, 
they continue as near to each other as if they stood 
still. Of all creatures, they that I think raise my envy 
and emulation the most are the centaurs, if there ever 
were any ;—creatures that, with the understanding of 
man, are capable of contrivance and forecast; who 
with their hands can effect what is proper to be done, 
and have the swiftness and strength of the horse, so as 
to overtake what flies from them, and overturn what 
opposes them. So when I am a horseman all these 
powers do I carry with me: I shall be able to contrive 
things with my understanding, as a man; my arms I 
shall carry in my hands; with my horse I shall pursue, 
and by my horse’s strength overturn what opposes me. 
But then I shall not be bound down and grow to him, 
like the centaurs; and this is certainly better than to 
be incorporated with him ; for centaurs, I fancy, must 
be at a loss both how to use several conveniences dis- 
covered by men, and how to enjoy several pleasures 
natural to horses. But I, when I have learned to ride, 
and am mounted on horseback, shall perform the part 
of a centaur; and when I dismount I shall take my 
meals, clothe myself, and take my rest, as other men 
do. So that what am I but a centaur, free and sepa- 
rable when I.please; and then, when I please, of ἃ 
piece again! Besides, I have this edventage over te 
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eentaur,’ said he, ‘ that he saw but with two eyes and 
heard but with two ears, but I shall see with four eyes, 
and receive notices of things by means of four ears ; 
for the horse they say discovers to men many things 
that he beforehand sees with his own eyes, and gives 
them notice of many things that he beforehand hears 
with his own ears. Write me down therefore as one. 
of those that afte desirous to serve ou horseback.’ 
“And us too,’ said all the others. On this Cyrus 
said : ‘ Since, then,’ said he, ‘ we are so much of this 
opinion, what if we should make it a law, that it should 
be scandalous for any of those amongst us that I fur- 
nish with horses to be seen travelling on foot, let the 
wey he is to go be little or great, that men may ima- 
yine we are intirely centaurs?’ This proposal he made 
them, and they all gave their consent. So that at this 
day the Persians still put it in practice; and none of 
the considerable men among the Persians are ever to 
be seen travelling on foot of their own good-will. 

IV. These men were employed in these discourses: 
but when the middle of the day was past, the Median 
horse and the Hyrcanians rode up, and brought with 
them both horses and men that they had taken; for as 
many as delivered their arms they did not kill. When 
they rode up, Cyrus first asked them, whether they 
were all come safe? When they said that they were, 
he then asked them what they had done, and they 
related the things that they had performed, and gave 
magnificent accounts how manfully they had acted in 
every particular. He hearkened with pleasure to all 
that they had a mind to tell him, and then commended 
them thus: ‘It is apparent how well you have be- 
haved, for you are now in appearance taller, more 
beautiful, and more terrible than before’? We then 
asked. them how far they had gone, and whether the 
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country was inhabited. They told him, ‘They had 
gone a great way; that the whole country was inha- 
bited, and full of sheep, goats, oxen, and horses, com, 
and all valuable things.’ ‘ There are two things, then,’ 
said he, ‘ that we are to take care of ; how to subject 
the people that are the possessors of these things; and 
how to make them remain on the place: for a coun 
try well inhabited is a very valuable acquisition ; but 
one destitute of men is destitute of every thing that is 
good. All those that stood to their defence,’ said he, 
‘I know you have killed; and you did right; for this 
is of the greatest importance for the maintaining of a 
victory. Those that delivered their arms you have 
taken; and if we dismiss them, we should do what I 
say would turn to our advantage ; for, first, we shell 
not be under a necessity of being on our guard against 
them, nor of keeping a guard on them, nor of furnish- 
ing them with provisions ; for certainly we should not 
be for starving them. Then, by dismissing them, we 
shall have the greater number of captives ; for if we 
conquer the country all will be our captives that in- 
habit it; and the rest, when they see these living aad 
set at liberty, will the more readily remain,-and rather 
choose to submit than to continue in war. This is my 
judgment ; but if any other person sees what is better, 
let him say 11. But they, having heard these things, 
agreed to act accordingly. 

So Cyrus, having called for the prisoners, spoke 
thus: ‘ Friends!’ said he, ‘ by your present submission 
you have preserved your lives; and, for the future, if 
you behave m the same manner, no ill whatever shall 
befall you, unless it be that the same person will not 
govern you that governed you before; but you shell 
inhabit the same houses, and you shall cultivate the 

same territory; and you shall live with tha came 
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5, and you shall rule your children as you do 
; but you shall neither make war on us, nor on 
one else; and if any other injure you, we will 

; for you. And that nobody may order you out 
nilitary service, bring your arms to us. And to 
e that bring them, peace! and what I promise 
| be made good to them without fraud. But we 
make war on those that refuse to lay their arms 
8. But then if any of you shall come to us, and 
l.appear to do any action, or to give any informa- 

, in friendship and good-will to us, him will we ~ 
t as a benefactor and a friend, not asa slave. Let 
e things therefore be known to you, and do you 
them to the rest. And if there are any that will 
comply with us in these things that we require, do 
lead us the way to theth, that we may make our- 
a8 masters of them, and they not masters of us.’ 
she spoke. They paid him their adoration, and 
that they would perform what he enjoined them. 

. When they were gone Cyrus said: ‘ It is time, 
fledes and Armenians! for all of us to take our 
vers: and all things proper have been made ready 
you in the best manner that we are able. Go your 
s, then, and send us half the bread that has been 
e; for there has been enough made for us both: 
send us neither meat with it, nor any thing to 
k, for of these we have enough with us already 
rided. And do you,’ said he, ‘OQ Hyrcanians! 
tuct them to the tents; the commanders to the 
itest, (for you know which they are,) and the others - 
you think most proper. And do you, likewise, 
) your suppers where it is most agreeable to you ; 
the tents are untouched, and all things are pro- 
«i there for you, as well as for the othera. Ἄλλαι 
be known to you both, that we undertake to ξεν 
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the night-watch without. Do you look to what passes 
in the tents, and place your arms within; for they 
who are in the tents are not yet our friends.’ 

The Medes then, and Tigranes’ people, bathed them- | 
selves, (for all matters for that purpose had been pro- 
vided,) and, having changed their clothes, took their 
suppers; and their horses were provided with all 
necessaries. Half their bread they sent to the Per- 
sians, but sent no meat with it, nor wine; thinking 
that Cyrus’ people were provided with those things, 
because he had said that they had them in plenty. 
But what Cyrus meant was, that the meat they had 
with their bread was hunger, and their drink was thd 
water of a stream that ran by. Cyrus therefore having 
given the Persians their supper, sent many of theni 
out, as soon as it was dark, in fives and tens, and com- 
manded them to march round the camp privately ; 
judging that they would be a guard to it, if any enemy 
came on them from without; and that if any one ran 
off with treasure of any kind they might take him. 
And it happened so; for there were many that rat 
away, and many were taken. Cyrus allowed the trea- 
sures to those that seized them, but ordered them to 
kill the men. So that, afterwards, even though one 
desired it, one could not easily meet with a man that 
was going any where in the night. And thus the Per- 
sians employed themselves; but the Medes drank and 
feasted, entertained themselves with the music of 
flutes, and indulged themselves in all kinds of delights 
and pleasure ; for a multitude of things of that sort 
had been taken. So that they who were on the watch 
were in no want of work. 

But Cyaxares, king of the Medes, that night that 
Cyrus marched away was drunk himself, as well aé 

those that were of his company in the ‘ent, it being, 
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en. an occasion of happy success. And he thought 
that the rest of the Medes, excepting only some few, 
were still remaining in the camp, because he heard 
a mighty noise and uproar; for the servants of the 
Medes, on their masters being gone, drank without 
ceasing, and were very tumultuous: and the more, 
because they had taken from the Assyrian army great 
quantities of wine, and abundance of other such things. 
As soon as the day came, and that nobody attended 
at his doors, but they that had supped with him; and 
that he heard that the camp was left empty by the 
Medes and by their horse; and that he himself when 
he went out saw that this was really the case; he then 
broke out into a rage at their going away and leaving 
him destitute. And as he is said to have been very 
violent and rash, he immediately commanded one of 
those about him to take some horse with him, and 
march with the utmost dispatch to the army that was 
with Cyrus, and to say thus: ‘ I was of opinion, Cy- 
rus, that even you would not have engaged in councils 
so imprudent and bad for me; or if Cyrus might have 
thought fit to do so, I did not think that you, Medes, 
would have consented to leave me thus déstitute. 
Now therefore, whether Cyrus will or will not, do you 
come away to me with the utmost dispatch.’ This 
message he sent them; but he that received these 
orders to march said: ‘ But how, O sovereign, shall 
I be able to find them?’ ‘ And how should Cyrus,’ 
said he, ‘ find those that he marched after?’ <‘ Truly 
because,’ said he, ‘ as I hear, certain Hyrcanians who 
belonged to the enemy, and who had revolted and 
came hither, went and led them the way.’ Cyaxares 
hearing this, was in a much greater rage at Cyrus 
for mot having told it him ; and he sent τὰ much wore | 
haste to the Medes. that he Might strip bin of Ms 
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forces: he ordered them back with more vehemence 
than before, and with threats. The messenger like- 
wise he threatened, in case he.did not discharge him- 
self with vigor in the delivery of his message. 

The person that was thus sent marched with about: 
a hundred of his own horse, and was grieved that he 
himself had not gone with Cyrus. As they proceeded 
in their march, the roads dividing, they lost their way 
in a beaten track, and could not get to Cyrus’ army, 
till meeting with some Assyrians that were retiring, 
they forced them to be their guides; and by this 
means getting sight of their fires, they got up with 
them about midnight. When they were got to the 
army the guards, as was ordéred them by Cyrus, did 
not admit them before day. 

And when day appeared Cyrus, calling to hin? the 
magi, commanded them to choose out what was due 
to the gods on the occasion of such advantages as they 
had obtained. These men employed themselves ac- 
cordingly. He having summoned the alike-honored, 
spoke to them thus: ‘.My friends, the gods are pleased 
to lay many advantages before us; but we, O Per- 
sians! are at present but few m number to secure te. 
ourselves the possession of them; for the things that 
we have already gained, unless we secure them bys 
guard, will fall again into the power of others; and if 
we leave some of ourselves as guards to secure the 
things that are already in our power, we shall imme- ᾿ 
diately be found to have no manner of strength re- 
maining. My opinion is, therefore, that some one 
among you should go as soon as possible to the Per. 
sians, acquaint them with what I say, and bid them 
send an army as soon as they possibly can, if the Per- 
sians desire that the dominion of Asia, and the reve- 

nues that arise from it, should belong to them. Go 
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therefore,’ said he, ‘ you who are the oldest man, and 
when you arrive, say thus: that whatever soldiers 
they send, when they come to me, it shall be my care 
to maintain. You see all the advantages that we 
have gained; conceal no part of them. What part of 
these things it will be handsome and just for me to 
send to the gods, ask of my father; what to the pub- 
lic, ask of the magistrates. Let them send people to 
see-what we do, and to acquaint them with what we 
desire from them. Do you,’ said he, ‘ make yourself 
ready, and take your company to attend you.’ 

After this he called the Medes, and with them Cy- 
axares’ messenger appeared, and before all declared 
Cyaxares’ anger to Cyrus, and his threats to the 
Medes; and in conclusion said: ‘ That he commanded 
the Medes to come away, though Cyrus should in- 
cline to stay.’ The Medes, on hearing the messenger, 
were silent, not knowing how they should disobey his 
summons, and yet in fear how they should yield obe- 
dience to him on his threats, especially knowing the 
violence of the man. But Cyrus then spoke: ‘I do 
not at all wonder,’ said he, ‘O messenger, and you 
Medes, that Cyaxares, who had then seen a multitude 
of enemies, and knew not what we were doing, should 
be under concern both for us and for himself. But 
when he knows that a great many of the enemy are 
destroyed, and that they are all driven away before us, 
he will first cease to fear; and will then be convinced 
that he is not destitute at this time, when his friends 
are destroying his enemies. But how is it possible 
that we can deserve reproach for doing him service, 
and that not of our own heads neither? for I pre- 
vailed with him to allow me to march, and to take 
you with me. It was not you that, from any desire of 
your own to march, begged his leave to ἂν it, wri τὸ 
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came hither ; but it was on orders from himself to-go, 
given to every one of you that was not averse to it. I 
am therefore very well satisfied that this anger of :his 
will be allayed by our successes, and, when his fear 
ceases, will quite vanish. Now therefore do you, 
messenger, take a little rest, since you have undergone 
a great deal of fatigue. Let us, O Persians! since 
we expect the enemy to be with us, either to fight or 
to submit themselves, keep ourselves in the best-or- 
der ; for while we are observed to be so, it is probable 
we shall succeed the better in what we desire. And 
do you,’ said he, ‘ prince of the Hyrcanians, attend 
here, after you have commanded the leaders of your 
men to call them to arms.’ 

When the Hyrcanians had done this, and came to 
him, Cyrus said: ‘ It isa pleasure to me, O Hyrca- 
nian! not only to perceive that you attend here, after 
having given us marks of your friendship, but that you 
appear to me to be a man of great ability. It is evi- 
dent that the same things are now alike advantageous 
to us both; for the Assyrians are enemies to me, and are 
now more at enmity with you than with myself. We 
must both of us therefore consult how to prevent any 
of our allies that are at present with us from falling 
off from us, and if we can, how to acquire others. 
You have heard the Mede deliver his orders to recall 
their cavalry. If they leave us, how can we that are 
foot remain alone? You and I therefore must con- 
trive that this messenger who recalls them shall him- 
self desire to stay with us. Do you therefore find ont 
for -him, and give him a tent where ke may pass bis 
time in the handsomest manner, and with all things 
convenient about him. I will endeavor to employ him 
on some business that will be more agreeable to hig 

to do than it will be to leave us. Do you ano 
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to him on the many advantages we hope all our friends 
will make, in case we are well supplied with every 
thing necessary. And when you have done this come 
again to me.’ The Hyrcanian went, and conducted 
the Mede to a tent. 

And he that was going to the Persians attended 
ready prepared. Cyrus directed him to tell the Per- 
sians the things he had. before mentioned in his dis- 
course to him, and to deliver to Cyaxares a letter. 
‘ But,’ said he, ‘ I have a mind to read to you what I 
write, that being apprised of the matter, you may own 
it, if any body ask you about it.’ The contents of the 
letter were thus: ᾿ 


CYRUS TO CYAXARES. 


*Joy and happiness! We have neither left you 
destitute, (for nobody, while they conquer their ene- 
mies, can be destitute of friends,) nor, when we left 
you, did we imagine that we brought you into dan- 
ger; but at the greater distance we were from you, 80 
much the more security did we reckon we procured 
you; for they that sit- themselves down the nearest 
to their friends are not the men that best afford their 
friends security ; but they that drive their enemies 
to the greatest distance are the men that put their 
friends the most out of danger. Consider then what 
your conduct has been to me, in return of what mine 
has been to you, that you can yet blame me. I brought 
you friends and allies; not as many as you could 
persuade, but as many as I was able. You gave me, 
while I was yet on friendly ground, as many as I could 
persuade to follow me.; and now that I am in the 
enemy’s territory, you recall not every one that ia wil\- 
ing to be gone, but al. At that time, therefore, ὦ 

thought myself obliged both to yourself wd hem, 
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but now you force me to leave you out, and to endea- 
vor to make all my returns of gratitude and thanks to 
those that followed me. And yet I cannot act like you; 
but am now sending to the Persians for an army, and 
give orders that whatever numbers are sent me, if you 
should be in any want of them before they reach us, 
you are free to use them, not according to their liking, 
but as you yourself please. And though I am the 
younger man, yet I advise you not to take away what 
you have once given, lest you meet with ill-will m- 
stead of thanks; and when you would have any one 
to come quickly to you, not to send for him with 
threats; and when you talk of being destitute, not to 
threaten a multitude, lest you teach them not to mind 
you. Wewill endeavor to attend you, as soon as we 
have effected the things that we judge to be of advan- 
tage both to you and us.—Health attend you!’ 

‘ Deliver him this letter, and whatever he asks you 
on the subject of these affairs, do you answer con- 
formable to what is here written; for with respect to 
the Persians, I give you such orders as are expressed 
in the letter.’ . 

Having said thus to him, and given him the letter, 
he dismissed him; enjoining him withal to use dilt- 
gence; as taking it for granted that it would be of 
great advantage to him to be quickly back again. 

After this he observed all the Hyrcanians and Ti- 
granes’ men already armed; and the Persians were 
likewise armed ; at which time some of the neighbor- 
ing people brought in horses and arms. Such of the 
javelins as they were not themselves in want of he 
ordered them to throw on the place where he had 
ordered others before; and those whose business it 
was he ordered to burn them. But he commanded 

those who brought horses to stay and look to then till 
he signified his intentions to them. Then caliing, \s 
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hast: the commanders of the horse, and those of the 
Hyrtanians, he spoke in this manner: ‘ My friends 
and allies, do not wonder,’ said he, ‘ that I call you 
frequently together ; for our present circumstances are 
new to us; many things are -yet in disorder; and 
things that are in disorder must of necessity give us 
trouble till they are settled in their proper places. 
We have now in our power many treasures, as well as 
men captive ; and by our not knowing which of these 
belong to each of us, and by their not knowing who is 
to each of them severally master, there are not many 
of them that we see performing their proper parts; but 
elmost all of them are at a loss what to do. That 
things therefore may not continue thus, do you dis- 
tribute them. Whoever is in possession of a tent 
fully supplied with provisions of meat and drink, with 
servants, carpets, and apparel, and with all other things . 
that a tent well accommodated for military service is 
farnished with; here there is nothing farther necessary 
than that the possessor should undérstand that it is his 
part to take care of these things as his own property. 
But where any one is possessed of a tent, where those 
things are wanting, after you have discovered it, on 
examination, do you supply what falls short; for I 
know there will be of many things more than enough ; 
because the enemy was possessed of every thing in 
greater proportion than suits our numbers. Besides, 
there have been with me certain stewards belonging to 
the Assyrian king, and their other great men, who 
have told me that they had by them sums of gold in 
ovin, arising, as they said, from certain tributary pay- 
‘ments. Make proclamation therefore that these things 
‘be brought to you where you sit: and denounce terror 
and punishments to whosoever does not execute what 
‘yor command them. Do you receive these Things, 
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and distribute them; to the horsemen, double pay- 
ments ; to the foot, single ; that in case you want ‘any 
thing, you may have wherewithal to. buy. And have 
it presently proclaimed that nobody injure the camp- 
market; but that the sutlers and tradesmen sell what 
each of them has for sale; and when they have dis- 
posed of these, that they fetch more, that the camp 
may be supplied.’ . 

They immediately had these things proclaimed. But 
the Medes and Hyrcanians spoke in this manner: ‘ And 
how can we,’ said they, ‘ distribute these things with- 
out you and your people?’ Cyrus to this question 
replied thus: ‘ Is this: then, friends,’ said he, ‘ your 
Opinion, that whatever is to be done, we must all of us 
attend on it? and shall not I be thought sufficient by 
you to transact any thing for you that may be proper, 
nor you sufficient to transact for us? By what other 
means can we possibly create ourselves more trouble, 
and do less business than by acting thus? But you 
see,’ said he, ‘ that we have been the guards that have 
kept these things for you; and you have reposed ἃ 
confidence in us that they have been well and faith- 
fully guarded. Do you on the other hand distribute 
these things, and we will repose a confidence in yon, 
that they have been well and justly distributed. And 
on other occasions we will endeavor to perform somé 
other public service. And now, in the first place, you 
observe how many horses we have at present, and that 
others are continually brought to us; if we leave these 
without riders, they will be of no manner of usé to us, 
and will give us trouble to take care of them; but if 
we set horsemen on them, we shall be freed from the 
trouble, and shall add to our strength. If you have 
others that you would give them to, with whom it 

would be more pleasing to you to ack With on any Ge 
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casion in war than with us, give them the horses; but 
if you would rather have us for supporters and assist- 
ants, give them to us; for when you pushed on before 
us in the late service, without us, you put us under 
great apprehension lest you should come by some 
misfortune; and you made us ashamed that we were 
not at hand wherever you were. But if we once get 
horses we will follow you; and if it be thought of 
most service to engage on horseback, in concert with 
you, we shall lose nothing of our ardor and zeal ; 
but if.it be thought most proper to support you on 
foot, then to alight will be obvious and easy to us; 
we shall be ready at your hands on foot, and will con- 
trive to find people to deliver our horses to.’ 
Thus he spoke; and they replied: ‘ We have nei- 
ther men to mount on these horses, nor, if we had, 
would we come to any other determination, since you 
would have it thus. Take, then,’ said they, ‘ the 
horses, and do as you think best.’ ‘ I receive them,’ 
said he, ‘and may good fortune attend on our becom- 
ing horsemen! Do you divide the things that are in 
common; hut first take out for the gods whatever the 
magi shall direct; and then take such things for 
Cyaxares as you think most acceptable tohim.’ They 
laughed, and said, that beautiful women, then, were 
what should be chosen for him. ‘ Choose women, 
then,’ said he, ‘ and whatever else you think proper: 
and when you have chosen for him, then do you, 
Hyrcanians, do all you can to give intire content to all 
these men that have voluntarily followed me. And 
you, O Medes! reward these, our first allies, in such a 
- manner as may convince them that they took a right 
resolution when they became our friends. And out of 
the whole, give a share to the messenger that is come 
from Cyaxares, both to himself and the men Look ete 
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with him, and exhort him to stay with us, as being my 
Opinion, jointly with yours, that by means of his bemg 
better informed of every particular he may represent 
to Cyaxares a full state of things: for the Persians,’ 
said he, ‘ that are with me, let what remains over and 
above, after you are all well provided for, be sufii- 
cient; for,’ said he, ‘ we have not been brought up in 
a nice delicate way, but in a coarse, rustic manner; s0 
that perhaps you may laugh at us, if there shonld 
happen to be any thing fine and magnificent left for 
our share: as I know very well,’ said he, ‘ we shall 
give you a great deal of laughter and diversion when 
we are set on horseback; and so we shall do, I be- 
lieve,’ said he, ‘ when we are thrown from off our 
horses to the ground.’ On this they went their ways 
to the distribution, laughing heartily at this new body 
of horse. " 
But he, calling the centurions to him, ordered them 
to take the horses, the horse-furniture, and the men 
that were to take care of them; and, after having 
numbered them, and drawn lots by centuries, to take 
each of them a like number. Cyrus himself ordered 
them to make proclamation, that whatever slave there 
might be; either in the Assyrian, Syrian, or Arabian 
armies, whether he were Mede, Persian, Bactrian, 
Carian, Cilician, or Greek, or of any other country, 
forced to serve, that he should appear. These men, 
hearing the proclamation, appeared joyfully before | 
him in great numbers. And he, having chosen from 
amongst them the most personable and sightly men, 
told them that they should now become free, and bear 
such arms as he would give them. To supply them 
with all necessaries, he said, should be his care; and, 
bringing them immediately to the centurions, he put 
them under their care, and commanded hem to give 
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them shields and a smaller sort of swords, that being 
thus equipped they might attend the horse ; that they 
should take all necessaries for these men as well as 
for the Persians that were with him; that they them- 
selves, with their corslets and lances, should always 
march on horseback; and he began it himself: and 
that over the foot of the alike-honored they should, 
each of them, out of the number of the alike-honored, 
_ appoint @-“commander in his own stead. In these 


~ affairs were these men employed. 


VI. Meanwhile Gobryas, an Assyrian, and a man in 
years, arrived on horseback, attended by some ca- 
valry, consisting of his own dependants; and they 
were all provided with arms proper for horse. They 
that had been appointed to receive the arms bade 
them deliver their lances that they might burn them, 
as they had done others before ; but Gobryas said that 
he desired first tosee Cyrus. Then they that attended 
this service left the other horsemen behind, and con- 
ducted Gobryas to Cyrus; and, as soon as he saw 
Cyrus, he spoke thus: ‘ My sovereign lord, I am by 
birth an Assyrian ; I have a strong fortress in my pos- 
session, and have the command of a large territory: I 
farnished the Assyrian king with a thousand horse, 
and .was very much his friend: but since he, who was 
an excellent man, has lost his life in the war against 
you, and that his son, who is my greatest enemy, now 
’ possesses the government, I come and throw myself at 
your feet as a supplicant, and give myself to you as a 
sérvant and assistant in the war. I beg you to be my 
révenger: I make you my son as far as it is possible. 
With respect to male issue, Ε am childless; for he, 
O sovereign! that was my only one, an excellent 
youth, who loved and honored me to as great ἃ degree 
as‘son could do to make a father happy > yam SS Ye 
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present king (the late king, the father of the present, 
having sent for my son, as intending to give him his 
daughter, and I sent him away, proud that I should 
see my son married to the daughter of the king) 
invite to hunt with him, as with a friend; and, on 
a bear appearing in view, they both pursued. The 
present king having thrown his javelin, missed. his 
aim. O that it had not happened so! and my son 
making his throw—unhappy thing !—brought the 
bear to the ground. He was then enraged, but kept 
his envy concealed; but then again a lion falling 
in their way, he again missed; and that it should 
happen so to him I do not think at all wonderful; but 
my son again hitting his mark, killed the lion, and 
said, ‘I have twice thrown single javelins, and brought 
the beasts both times to the ground.’ On this the im- 
pious wretch contained his malice no longer, but, 
snatching a lance from one of his followers, struck it - 
into his breast, and took away the life of my dear and 
only son! Then I, miserable man! brought him away 
a corpse instead of a bridegroom ; and I, who am of 
these years, buried him, my excellent and beloved son, 
a youth but just bearded. His murderer, as if he had 
destroyed an enemy, has never yet appeared to have 
had any remorse ; nor has he, in amends for the vile 
action, ever vouchsafed to pay any honor to him, who 
is now under the ground. His father, indeed, had 
compassion, and plainly appeared to join in affliction 
with me at this misfortune; therefore, had he lived, I 
had never applied to you to his prejudice; for I had 
received a great many instances of friendship from 
him, and I served him. But since the government has 
fallen to the murderer of my son, I can never pogsibly 
bear him the least good-will; nor can he, I know very 
grell, ever reckon me his friend, for he Knows how I 
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stand affected towards him; how I, who lived with 
that joy and satisfaction before, must now stand in this 
destitute condition, passing my old age in sorrow. If 
you receive me therefore, and that I can have hopes of 
obtaining, by your means, a revenge for my dear son, 
I shall think I arise again to new life; I shall neither 
be ashamed to live, nor, if I die, doI think that I shall 
end my days with grief.’ a 
Thus he spoke. And Cyrus replied: ‘ If you make ἢ - 
it appear, Gobryas, that you really are in that disposi- 
tion towards us that you express, I receive you as our, 
supplicant, and, with the help of the gods, I promise | 
to revenge you on the murderer. But tell me,’ said 
he, ‘if we effect these things for you, and allow you 
to hold your fortress, your territory, and your arms, 
and the power that you had before, what service will 
you do for us in return for these things?’ He then said: 
‘My fortress I will yield you for your habitation 
whenever you please; the same tribute for my terri- 
tory, that I used to pay to him, I will pay to you; 
wherever you shall make war I will attend you in the 
service, with the forces of my territory: and I have, 
besides,’ said he, ‘ a maiden daughter, that I tenderly 
love, just of an age for marriage; one that I formerly 
reckoned 1 brought up as a wife for the person now 
reigning ; but she herself has now begged me, with . 
many tears and sighs, not to give her to the murderer | 
of her brother ; and I join with her in opinion. I here 
give you leave to deal with her as I appear to deal by 
you.” Then Cyrus said: ‘ On these terms,’ said he, 
‘ with truth and sincerity do I give you my right hand, 
and accept of yours. Let the gods be witnesses be- 
tween us!’ When these things had passed, he bade 
Gobryas go, and keep his arms: and he asked him ok 
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what distance his habitation was, it being his intention 
to go thither. He then said: ‘ If you march to-mor- 
row morning you may quarter with us the next day.’ 
So Gobryas went away and left a guide. 

The Medes then came, after having delivered to the 
magi such things as they had said were to be chosen 
for the gods. And they had chosen for Cyrus a most 
beautiful tent ; a Susian woman, that was said to have 
been the most beautiful woman of all Asia; and two 
other women that were the finest singers. And they 
chose the same things over again for Cyaxares. They 
had fully supplied themselves with all such things as 
they wanted, that.they might be in want of nothing in 
the course of their service in the war; for there were 
all things in great abundance. The Hyrcanians toek 
likewise whatever they wanted ; and they made Cy- 
axares’ messenger an-equal sharer with them. As 
many tents as were remaining over and above they 
gave to Cyrus, that the Persians might have them; 
the money they said they would divide as soon as it 
was collected ; and they divided it accordingly. These 
things did these men do and say: but Cyrus ordered 
such men to take and keep the things that belonged to 
Cyaxares as he knew to be most intimate with him. 
‘ And all that you give me,’ said he, ‘ I accept with 
pleasure ; but he among you,’ said he, ‘ that is the 
most in want of them shall have the use of them.’ A 
certain Mede, who was a lover of music, then said, 
‘In the evening, Cyrus, I heard those singers that 
you now have, and I heard them with pleasure: if 
you would give me one of them, I believe it will be a 
greater pleasure to me to attend the service of the war 
than to stay at home.” Then Cyrus said: “1 give. ber 

fo you, and I think myself more obliged to you for: 
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asking her of me than you are to me for having her ; 


80 very desirous am I to please you all.” So -he then 
took her away. 


‘ BOOK V. 


Cuap. I. Cyrus then calling to him Araspes the 
Mede, (he that had been his companion from a boy, to 
whom: he gave the Median robe, that he himself put 
off when he left Astyages, and departed for Persia,) 
commanded him to keep the woman and tent for him. 
This woman was wife of Abradatas, king of the Su- 
sians. And when the camp of the Assyrians was taken 
her husband was not in the camp, but was gone on an 
embassy to the king of the Bactrians. The Assyrians 
had sent him to treat of an alliance between them ; for 
he happened to have contracted a friendship with the 
king of the Bactrians. This woman therefore he 
ordered Araspes to keep till such time as he took 
her himself. But Araspes, having received his com- 
mand, asked him this question : 

+ 4 Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ have you seen this woman that 
‘you bid me keep?’ ‘ No, by Jove!’ said he, ‘ I have 
not.’ ‘ But I did,’ said he, ‘ when we chose her for 
‘you. Indeed, when we first entered her tent we did 
fot know her; for she was sitting on the ground, with 
all her women servants round her, and was Gressed 0 
the same manner ΔΒ her servants were ; but when WS 
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looked around, being desirous to know which was the 
mistress, she immediately appeared to excel all the 
others, though she was sitting with a veil over her, 
and looking down on the ground. When we bade her 
rise, she, and all the servants round her, rose. Here 
then she excelled first in stature, then in strength, and 
grace, and beautiful shape, though she was standing in 
a dejected posture, and tears appeared to have fallen 
from her eyes, some on her clothes, and some at her 
feet. As soon as the eldest among us had said to her, 
‘ Take courage, woman; we have heard that your hus- 
band is indeed an excellent man, but we now choose 
you out for a man that, be it known to you, is not 
inferior to him, either in person, in understanding, or 
in power ; but, as we think, if there be a man in the 
world that deserves admiration, Cyrus does, and to 
him henceforward you shall belong.” As soon as the 
woman heard this she tore down her robe, and set up 
a lamentable cry, and her servants cried out at the 
same time with her. On this most part of her face 
discovered itself, and her neck and hands appeared. 
And be it known to you, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ that I, and 
the rest that saw her, all thought that never yet was 
produced, or born of mortals, such a woman, through- 
out all Asia. And by all means,’ said he, ‘ you like- 
wise shall see her.’ 

Then Cyrus said: ‘ No, by Jove! not I; and much 
the less, if she be such a one as you say.” ‘ Why so” 
said the young man. ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘if on hear- 
ing now from you that she is handsome, I am per- 
suaded to go and sce her at atime that I have not 
much leisure, I am afraid that she will much more 
easily persuade me to go and see her again; and after 
that perhaps I may neglect what Iam to do, and sit 

gazing at her.” The young man ‘then \eughed, wid 
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said: ‘ And do you think, Cyrus, that the beauty 
of a human creature can necessitate one, against his 
will, to act contrary to what is best? ‘ If this were 
naturally so,’ said he, ‘ we should be all under 
the same necessity. You see how fire burns all 
people elike; for such is the nature of it. But of 
beauties, some inspire people with love, and some do 
not; one loves one, and another another; for it is a 
voluntary thing, and every one loves those that he 
pleases. A brother does not fall in love with a sister, 
but somebody else does; nor is a father in love with 
a daughter, but some other person is. Fear and the 
law are a sufficient bar to love. If, indeed,’ said he, 
‘the law should enjoin that they who did not eat 
should not be hungry, and that they who did not drink 
should not be thirsty ; that men should not be cold 
in the winter, nor hot in the summer; no law in the 
world could make men submit to these decisions, for 
by nature they are subject to these things. But love 
is a voluntary thing, and every one loves those that 
suit him, just as he does his clothes or his shoes. How 
comes it to pass then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ if to love be a 
voluntary thing, that we cannot give it over when we 
will? For I have seen people,’ said he, ‘ in teats for 
grief, on account of leve; slaves to those they were 
in love with, and yet thought slavery a very great 
evil before they were in love; giving away many 
things that they were fever the better for parting with; . 
wishing to be rid of love, as they would of any other 
distemper, and yet not able to get rid of it; but bound 
down by it, as by a stronger tie of necessity, than if 
they were bound in iron chains! they give themselves 
up therefore to those they love, to serve them in many 
odd and unaccountable ways; yet, with all their suffer- 
ings, they never attempt making their escape, but Keep 
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continual watch on their loves, lest they should escape 
from them.’ 

The young man to this said: ‘ There are people, 
indeed, that do these things ; but,’ said he, ‘ they are 
miserable wretches ; and this I believe is the reason 
why they are always wishing themselves dead, as 
being wretched and unhappy; and though there.are 
ten thousand ways of parting with life, yet they do 
not part with it. ‘Just such wretches as these are 
they that attempt thefts, and will not abstain : from 
what belongs to others ; but when they have plundered 
or stolen any thing, you see,’ said he, ‘ that you are 
the first that accuse the thief and the plunderer; as 
reckoning theft to be no such fatal necessary thing, 
and you do not pardon, but punish it. So people 
that are beautiful do not necessitate others to love 
them, nor to covet what they ought not; but mean 
wretched men are impotent, I know, in all their pas- 
sions, and then they accuse love. Men, excellent and 
worthy, though they have inclinations both for gold, 
fine horses, and beautiful women, can yet with ease 
abstain from any of them, so as not to touch them con- 
trary to right: I therefore,’ said he, ‘who have seen . 
this woman, and think her very beautiful, yet I am 
here attending on you, and I am abroad on horseback, 
and in all other respects I discharge my duty.’ 

‘ But, by Jove!’ said Cyrus, ‘ perhaps you retired 
before the time that love naturally lays hold of a man. 
It is not the nature of fire not immediately to burn 
the man that touches it, and wood does not imme- 
diately blaze out; yet still 1 am not willing either to 
meddle with fire, or to look at beautiful persons: nor 
do I advise you, Araspes, to let your eyes dwell 
Jong on beauties; for as fire burns those that touch 

it, beauties catch hold of those thet look et them, 
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though at a distance, and set them on fire with 
love.’ 

: © Be easy,’ said he, ‘ Cyrus; though I look at her 
without ceasing, I will not be so conquered as to do 
any thing that I ought not.’ ‘ You speak,’ said he, 
“very handsomely: guard her, therefore,’ said he, ‘ as 
I bid you, and be careful of her; for perhaps this 
woman may be of service to us on some occasion or 
other.’ And having discoursed thus they parted. 

The young man, partly by seeing the woman to be 
extremely beautiful, and by being apprised of her 
wworth and goodness, partly by waiting on her and 
serving her, with intention to please her, and partly 
by his finding her not to be ungrateful in return, but 
that she took care by her servants that all things con- 
venient should be provided for him when he came in, 
and that he should want nothing when he was ill; by 
all these means he was made her captive in love ; and 
perhaps what happened to him in this case was what 
need not be wondered at. 

Thus were these things transacted. 

. But Cyrus designing that both the Medes and allies 
should stay with him of their own accord, summoned 
tegether all the proper persons, and when they were 
met, spoke to this effect: ‘ Medes, and all you that 
are here present, I know very well that you came with 
me, :tiot out of any desire of getting money, nor with 
the ‘thought of serving Cyaxares by it, but you were 
willing to oblige me by it, and, in honor to me, you re- 
solved to undertake a march by night, and to embark 
yourselves. in dangers and hazards with me; and if I 
am: not very unjust, I must acknowlege myself in- 
debted to you for these things. But I do not think ἵ 
am yet able to make you a due return for them, ‘ms 
am not ashamed to say. _But that 1 will make you Yost 
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returns if you stay with me; this, be it known to you, 
I should be ashamed to tell you; for I should think 
that it would look as if I said this only to make you 
the more willing to stay with me. Instead of that, 
therefore, I say this; if you now go away in obedience 
to Cyaxares, yet will I endeavor, if I act with success, 
to deal by you in such a manner as shall make you 
applaud me. For my own part, I will not go; and the 
Hyrcanians, to whom I have given my oath and my 
right hand, I will stand by; I will not be caught be- 
traying them. And for Gobryas, who delivers us up his 
fortress, his territory, and his whole force, I will en- 
deavor to bring it about that he shall not repent of his 
journey to me; and, what is above all, when the gods 
so evidently deliver all these advantages into our 
hands, I ought to reverence them, and be ashamed to 
make a rash retreat and abandon all. Thus, there- 
fore,’ said he, ‘ will I act; do you as you judge 
proper, and tell me what your mind is.’ Thus he 
spoke. 
And he who before had said that he was related to 
Cyrus replied: ‘ As for me,’ said he, ‘O king! for 
you I‘take to be as much, by birth and nature, my 
king, as the particular bee in a hive is born the leader 
of the bees; for that one they willingly obey; where 
that remains, not one from thence departs; that re- 
move, not one of them is left behind, so strong is the 
affection they are inspired with to be governed by it: 
and men seem to me to be almost exactly thus dis- 
posed towards you: for when you left us, and went 
- into Persia, what Mede, either young or old, stayed 
behind; and did not follow you, till Astyages made us 
turn back? When you set out from Persia to our 
assistance, we again saw almost all your friends volua- 
tarily following you; and when you Were dexirous Ὁ 
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undertake the expedition hither, all the Medes will- 
ingly attended you; and we now stand so disposed, 
as that, with you, though we are in an enemy’s coun- 
try, we have courage, and without you we are afraid 
even to go home. Let the rest therefore speak for 
themselves, and declare what they will do. I, Cyrus, 
and they that are under my command, will remain 
with you, and, comforted with the sight of you, and 
supplied by your bounty, we will undergo any thing, 
and bear it with bravery.’ 

On this Tigranes spoke thus: ‘ Do not at all won- 
der,’ said he, ‘ Cyrus, if I am silent; for my soul,” 
said he, ‘is not prepared for advising you, but for 
executing what you command.’ 

Then the Hyrcanian said : ‘ For my part, O Medes! 
if you now go away, I should say it were the pleasure. 
of some deity not to suffer you to be highly fortunate 
and happy; for what human creature can determine 
for turning back when the enemies are flying? or when 
they deliver their arms, would refuse to accept them? 
or when they deliver up themselves, and all that 
belongs to them, would refuse to receive them ; espe- 
cially when we have such a leader as, in my opinion, 
and I swear it to you by all the gods, is more pleased 
with doing us good than with enriching himself?’ On 
this the Medes all said thus: ‘ You, O Cyrus! have 
led us out, and do you, when you think it proper to 
retire, lead us back again with you.’ 

Cyrus, having heard these things, made this prayer: 

‘ But do thou, greatest Jove! I beg thee, grant me 
to exceed in good offices those that pay me such ho- . 
nor "ἢ 

On this he ordered the rest to place their guards, 
and attend to the care of themselves. But the Per- 
sians he ordered to take possession of their tents, the 
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horsemen such as were proper for them, and the foot 
such as were sufficient for the foot; and he ordered 
things to be so regulated that they who were in the 
tents, despatching the business there, should bring all 
necessaries to the Persians in their ranks, and see 
that the horses were taken care of, that the Persians 
might have no other work to do but the business of 
war. This day they thus passed. 

II. And the next morning when they rose they 
marched to join Gobryas. Cyrus marched on horse- 
back, as did also the. Persian horsemen, who were 
about two thousand. They who held the shields and 
the swords of these men followed after them, being 
equal to them in number; and the rest of the army 
marched in order of battle. He ordered every one 
to tell their new servants that whoever of them should 
be seen either behind the rear-guard or before the 
front, or should be caught on the outside of those that 
were in their ranks on either wing, should be pu- 
nished. On the second day towards the evening they 
reached the habitation of Gobryas. They saw it to be 
an exceeding strong fortress, and that all things were 
provided on the walls proper for a vigorous defence ; 
and they saw abundance of oxen and sheep brought 
under the fortifications. Gobryas then, sending to 
Cyrus, bade him ride round, and see where the access 
was most easy, and send in to him some of those that 
he confided in, who, having seen how things stood 
within, might give him an account of them. So Cyrus, 
desiring in reality to see if the fortress might be taken 
on any side, or whether Gobryas might be discovered 
to be false, rode round on every side, but saw every 
part too strong to be approached. They-that Cyrus 
sent in to Gobryas brought him an account that there 

was such plenty of all good things within as could wat, 
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as they thought, even in the age of a man, come 
to fail the people that were there. Cyrus was under 
concern about what all this might mean. But Gobryas 
himself came out to him, and brought out all his men; 
some carrying wine, some meal, and others driving 
oxen, sheep, hogs, and goats, and of every thing that 
was eatable; they brought sufficient to furnish a 
handsome supper for the whole army that was with 
Cyrus. They that were appointed to this service 
made distribution of all these things, and they all 
supped. But Gobryas, when all his men were come 
out, bade Cyrus enter in the manner that he thought 
the most safe. Cyrus therefore, sending in before 
certain people to view and search into things, and a 
force with them, then entered himself; and when he 
was got in, keeping the gates open, he summoned all 
his friends and the commanders that had attended 
him: and when they were come in, Gobryas, pro- 
ducing cups of gold, and vessels of various kinds, all 
manner of furniture and apparel, daricks without 
number, and magnificent things of all kinds; and 
at last bringing out his daughter (who was astonish- 
ingly beautiful and tall, but in affliction on the death 
of her brother), spoke thus: 

‘ Cyrus, all these treasures I give you, and this 
daughter of mine I intrust you with to dispose of as 
you think fit: but we are both of us your supplicants : 
I, before, that you would be the revenger of my son; 
and she, now, that you would be the revenger of her 
brother.’ 

Cyrus to this said: ‘ I promised you then, that, if 
you were not false to us, I would revenge you to the 
ptmost of my power; and now that I find you true to 
us, 1 am under the obligation of that promise. Andd 
now promise her, with the help of the gods, to τς 
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form it. These treasures,’ said he, ‘I accept, but 
give them to this your daughter, and to the man that 
shall marry her. But I go off with one present from 
you, that I could not go off with more pleasure with 
the treasures of Babylon, where there are abundance ; 
nor even with those of the whole world, were they to 
be exchanged for this that you have now presented me 
with.’ 

Gobryas, wondering what it should be, and suspect- 
ing that he meant his daughter, asked him thus: “0 
Cyrus!’ said he, ‘ what is it?’ 

Then Cyrus replied : ‘ Gobryas,’ said he, “ it is this. 
I believe there may be abundance of men that would 
not be guilty either of impiety, injustice, or falsehood; 
and yet, because nobody will throw either treasures, 
or power, or strong fortresses, or lovely children in 
their way, die before it comes to appear what they 
were. But you, by having now put into my hands 
both strong fortresses, and riches of all kinds, your 
whole force, and your daughter, who is so valuable a 
possession, have made me clearly appear to all men 
to be one that would neither be guilty of impiety to- 
wards friends that receive and entertain me, nor of 
injustice for the sake of treasure, nor willingly false 
to faith in compacts. This therefore, be you assured, 
I will not forget, while I am a just man, and while as 
such I receive the applause of men, but I will endea- 
vor to make you returns of honor in all things great 
and noble: and do not be afraid of wanting a husband 
for your daughter, and such a one as shall be wor- 
thy of her; for I have many excellent friends, and, 
amongst them, whoever it is that marries her, whether 
he will have either as much treasure as you have given, 

or a great deal more, I am not able to say; but be as- 
sured that there are some of them who, for al te 
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treasures you have bestowed, do not on that account 
esteem yon one jot the more. But they are at this 
time my rivals; they supplicate all the gods that they 
may have an opportunity of showing themselves that 
they are not less faithful to their friends than I am: 
that, while alive, they will never yield to their enemies, 
unless some god should blast their endeavors; and 
that for virtue and good reputation, they would not 
accept of all the treasures of the Syrians and Assy- 
rians added to yours. Such men, be you assured, are 
sitting here.’ 
Gobryas, smiling at this—‘ By the gods!’ said he, 
¢ Cyrus, pray show me where these men are, that I 
may beg one of them of you to be my son.’ ‘ Do not 
trouble yourself,’ said he; ‘ it will not. be at all neces- 
sary for you to inquire that of me. If you will but at- 
tend us, you yourself will be able to show them every 
me to any body else.’ 
And having said this, he took Gobryas by the right 
and, rose, went out, and brought out all that were 
ith him; and though Gobryas repeatedly desired him 
take his supper within, yet he would not do it, but 
pped in the camp, and took Gobryas to sup with 
a. After he had laid himself down on a mattress, 
asked him thus: ‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ Gobryas, 
‘ther do you think that you, or we here; have the 
test plenty of furniture for couches?’ He replied: 
‘Jove! I know very well that you have the furni- 
of this kind in greatest abundance, and couches 
2 greater number: and then your habitations are 
larger than mine ; for you have heaven and earth 
habitation, and couches you have as many as 
are places on the earth to lie on: and for their 
tre, you do not only think that you have ea 
wit as there grows of wool on the backs of 
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sheep, but as much as there is of stubble and ἴῆ 
wood that the mountaias and plains produce.’ 
But Gobryas then supping with him for the 
time,.and observing the coarseness of the meats 
were set before them, thought that they thems 
lived in a much nobler manner than these pe 
But he afterwards considered their great temper 
for no disciplined Persian ever appeared struck 
any sort of meats or drink, either by eagerness 1 
eyes, or by greediness, or by any such intensene 
mind, as not to give the same attention to thing: 
he were nof taken up in eating; but as good h 
men, by keeping themselves easy and undisturb 
horseback, are able at the. same time to see, to 
and to speak what is proper; so they think, that 
they are at their food, they ought to appear di 
and temperate; and to be much moved with am 
of meat or drink, they take to be selfish and b 
He considered likewise their manner of conver 
asking each other such questions as were more a 
able to be asked than not; in jesting with each 
in such a manner as was more pleasing than 
alone ; and of their sporting with each other, | 
as to keep at the greatest distance from being abi 
or from doing any thing indecent and ugly, and 
giving one another offence. But what seemed t 
to be above all was, that men engaged in military 
vice should think that none of those engaged i 
same dangers should be served with greater } 
than others ; but they reckoned it their noblest 
to provide.in the best manner for those that we 
be their fellow-combatants. And when Gobrya 
up to go to his house, he is reported to have said 
‘It is no longer a wonder to me, Cyrus, τὰ 
possess those fine vessels, go\d, and nich hab 
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Γ abundance than you do, and that we are much 
eserving than you are ; for we do our endeavors 
in as many of these things as we can, and your 
vors are to make yourselves the most excellent 
. Thus he spoke ; and Cyrus said: ‘.Take care, 
‘as, to attend in the morning with your horse, 
in arms,.that we may see your force, and at the 
time, that you may conduct us through’ your 
ry, that we may know what we are to reckon 
ring to our friends, and what to our enemies.’ 
| having thus discoursed, they parted, each re- 
to his proper business. 
en day came Gobryas attended with his horse, 
ἃ them the way. But Cyrus, as became a com- 
ΓΤ, was not only attentive to his present march, 
s he advanced, considered whether it was in 
pwer, by any means, to distress and weaken 
aemy, and to strengthen themselves. Calling 
ore the Hyrcanian and Gobryas to him, for 
dged that these understood best the things 
1e thought it necessary for him to be informed 
My friends,’ said he, ‘I do not think that I 
the wrong, when I consult with you on the 
Ἔ of this war, as with men that are faithful 
ue ; for I find that it is more your business than 
to take care that the Assyrian do not get the 
of us: I, perhaps, though I fail in my under- 
e here, may yet have a farther resource ; but if 
; the better, I see that all is lost for you. He is; 
i, my enemy, but not out of any hatred he bears 
ut because he thinks it a damage to himself that 
ould be considerable, and this was the reason he 
war on us. But you he hates, and by you bs 
+ himself unjustly dealt with.’ To this they both 
ted: ‘ That he should proceed as he: intendted, 
Δ, VOL, Il. ™ 
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and as concluding that they were convinced of what he 
said, and under the greatest care and concern for the 
turn that the present state of their affairs might take.’ 
Here then he thus began: ‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ does 
the Assyrian think that you are the only people at 
enmity with him? or do you know any hody else that 
is his enemy?’ ‘ Yes, by Jove!’ said the Hyrcanian, 
‘the Cadusians are his enemies in the highest degree, 
and are a strong and numerous people: the Sacians 
too, that are our borderers, and who have undergone 
a great many hardships under the Assyrian, for he en- 
deavored to subdue them as he did us.” ‘ Do not you 
think therefore,’ said he, ‘ that they would both, with 
pleasure, fall on the Assyrian, in conjunction with us?’ 
‘ With a great deal of pleasure,’ said they, ‘ if they 
could join us.’ ‘ What is there then between,’ said 
he, ‘to hinder our joining?’ ‘ The Assyrians,’ said 
they; ‘the very nation that you are now: marching 
through.’ 

After Cyrus had heard this—‘ Well, Gobryas,’ said 
he, ‘do you not charge this young man that is now 
established as king with great pride and insolence of 
temper?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Gobryas, ‘ for I have suffered by 
him accordingly.’ ‘ And has he, then,’ said Cyrus, 
‘been so only to you? or has he been so to others 
besides?” ‘ By Jove!’ said Gobryas, ‘ to many others. 
But what need I mention the wrongs he has done to 
the inconsiderable? There is one man abundantly 
more powerful than myself, on whose son, being his 
companion, as mine was, and drinking with him at his 
own house, he inflicted a most serious injury ; because, 
as some say, his courtesan had commended him asa 
handsome man, and pronounced that woman happy who 
was to be his wife. But, as he himself now says, it 

was because he had made advances to is courtesan. 
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This man, however, since the death of his father, 
holds that government.’ ‘ Do you not think, there- 
fore,’ said he, ‘ that this man would see us with 
pleasure if he thought we would support him? ‘I 
know it very well,’ said Gobryas: ‘ but to come at the 
sight of him, Cyrus, is a difficult matter.’ ‘ How so?’ 
said Cyrus. ‘ Because if any one has a mind to join 
him, one must pass by Babylon itself.’ ‘ And what 
difficulty then is there in this? ‘ The difficulty, by 
Jove!’ said Gobryas, ‘ is, that the forces that belong to 
that place alone, I know to be much greater than those 
you have at present with you; and be assured that 
the Assyrians are now less forward than before to 
bring you arms and horses; for this reason, that your 
force appears to be but little to those that have had a 
view of it; and the discourse of this has been already 
much spread abroad among them. So it seems to me,’ 
said he, ‘to be best for us to be on our guard, and | 
cautious to our march.’ 

Cyrus hearing this from Gobryas, spoke to him in 
this manner: 

‘In my opinion, Gobryas, you say very well when 
you bid us take the safest course we can with respect 
to our march: and therefore, on consideration, I am 
not able to find that any other march is safer for us 
than that to Babylon itself, if the principal strength of 
the enemy lies there; for you-say they are very nu- 
merous; and, if they are in spirit, then I say they will 
be terrible to us. By not seeing us therefore, and by 
imagining that it is our fear of them that keeps us from 
appearing ; be assured,’ said he, ‘ that they will be 
released from the fear that has been on them ; courage 
- will spring up in its stead, and a courage that will be 
so much the greater, as they are the longer without 
seeing us. If we march instantly up to them, we ΘΝ. 
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find many of them lamenting for ‘those that we 
killed, many still bound up by reason of the w 
they received from our people, and ‘all of the: 
well remembering the boldness of this army as v 
their own misfortune and flight. “And be as 
Gobryas, of this besides, that a multitude, whe 
are in spirit, raise in themselves such a cours 
nothing can withstand; but when they are in 
they bring on themselves such a terror as ᾿ 
greater, and strikes on them so much the mc 
‘they are the more in number: for it falls on 
increased by numerous stories of misfortune, 8] 
thers to a head from many unhappy circumst 
and from multitudes of dejected and astonished 
So that it grows to such a height, that it is nc 
matter either to suppress it by any discourse, 
raise a spirit by leading to the enemy, or to nu 
a courage by retreating; but the more you ¢ 
them to confidence, they imagine themselves to 
so much the more dangerous circumstances. An 
let us examine strictly into this particular fa 
And indeed if ‘victories from henceforward ar 
to be performed only by that party that can reck: 
greatest numbers, you are in the right to fear f 
and we are in reality in dangerous circumst 
But if engagements, as heretofore they have bee 
still decided by good eombatants, you will not 
all in the wrong to be of good heart; for, wit 
help of the gods, you will find more amongst u 
are forward to engage than amongst them. An 
you may be still more in spirit, consider this: th 
enemies are at this time much weaker than they 
before they were beaten by us, and still weake 
when they fled from us; but we. are more in: 
since we have been victorious, and stronger ein 
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have joined us: for do not still think contemptuously ὁ 
of your people, now that they are with us; for be 
assured, Gobryas, that they that attend the victorious, 
follow with confidence: nor let this escape your no- 
tice,’ said he, ‘ that the enemy is now at full liberty to 
see us; but we cannot, by any means, make our ap- 
pearance with greater terror to them than by our 
marching up to them. ΑΒ this therefore is my fixed 
pinion, do you lead us directly the way to Babylon.’ 
. III. So marching on, they. reached the boundaries of 
Gobryas’ territory on the fourth day.. When he had 
got into the enemy’s country he took the foot to him- 
self, and as many of the horse as he thought proper, 
and formed them. The rest of the horse he sent out 
on excursions: he ordered them to kill those that 
were in arms, but to bring the rest to him, together 
with whatever sheep or cattle they should take. He 
ordered out the Persians likewise on this service 
with the others; and many of them returned, after 
having got falls from their horses; but many of them 
brought off considerable booty. When the booty 
arrived, and that he had called together the com- 
manders of the Medes and Hyrcanians, together with | 
the alike-honored, he spoke thus: 
. ‘ Gobryas, my friends, has entertained us all with 
good things in great abundance: therefore,’ said he, 
‘after having taken out what is due to the gods, and 
what will be sufficient for the army, if we should give 
the remainder of the booty to him, we should do a 
handsome thing, by making it immediately appear 
that we. endeavor in benefits to exceed our benefac- 
Ἄρτον ι, 

;. When they had heard this they all commended end 

applauded it; and one of them spoke thus. ‘ ‘This we 
wl da, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ by all. means, for ἃ e- 
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lieve that Gobryas took us for beggarly people,. be- 
cause we came not with daricks in abundance, and 
do not drink out of golden cups; but if we do this 
that you propose, he may then understand that it.is 
possible to be generous, even without gold. Go, then,’ 
said he, ‘and having delivered to the magi what. 2% 
due to the gods, and taken what is sufficient for the 
army, call Gobryas, and give him the remainder.’ 

So these men, having taken as much as was praper, 
gave the rest to Gobryas. On this he marched on to 
Babylon itself, making the same disposition as when 
he fought: and the Assyrians declining to come out 
against him, Cyrus commanded Gobryas to ride on 
before, and to declare that if the king were willing te 
come out and fight for his territory, he would fight 
him; but if he would not defend his territory, that 
then of necessity he was to submit to his conquerors. 
Gobryas, riding on as far as it was safe, notified these 
things. And the other sent out one to return him an 
answer in this manner : 

‘ Gobryas, your sovereign says to you thus: that I 
have killed your son, I do not repent; but I repent 
that I have not killed you‘likewise! If you would 
fight, come hither on the thirtieth day from hence: πὲ 
are at this time not at leisure, for we are yet employed 
in our preparations.’ 

Then Gobryas said: ‘ May that repentance never 
quit you! for it is plain I am a torment fo you, from 
the moment that this repentance takes place.’ 

Gobryas brought back the message from the As- 
syrian; and Cyrus having heard it, drew off the army; 
and calling Gobryas to him—‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ did 
you not say that you thought a certain person whe 
had been seriously injured by the Assyrian would take 

part with us? - ‘I think 1 know it very well) widest 
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‘ for he and I have often conferred together with great 
freedom.’ ‘ When you think it proper therefore do 
you go to him; and, in the first place, you must 
Manage so as to know what he says on the subject ; 
and when you have conferred with him, if you find 
him inclined to be our friend, you must then contrive 
that his friendship for us may be kept concealed ; for 
no one can by any other means do greater service to 
iis friends in war, than by appearing to be their 
enemy ; nor can he by any other means do greater 
mischief to his enemy than by appearing to be their 
friend.’ ‘ I know, indeed,’ said Gobryas, ‘ that Ga- 
datas would pay any price to do some considerable 
mischief to the Assyrian king: but then we must con- 
sider what it is that he can do.’ ‘Tell me, then,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘ that fortress that lies on the frontiers of this 
country, and that you say was built as a barrier and 
defence to it, in war against the Hyrcanians and Sa- 
cians; do you think,’ said he, ‘ that the commander 
of it would admit Gadatas into it if he came thither 
with his forces?’ ‘Certainly,’ said Gobryas, ‘ if he 
came unsuspected as he now is.’ ‘ Therefore,’ said 
he, ‘ he would stand the clearest from all suspicion, if 
I should fall on the places that are in his possession, 
as intending to make myself master of them, and he 
should act with his forces against me; if I should 
take something of his, and he on the other side should 
take either some others of our people, or some of those 
messengers that I send to such people as you say are 
enemies to the Assyrian; and if the people so taken 
declare that they were going to get forces, and to 
fetch ladders for the attack of the fortress; and if 
Madatas then pretend, that on hearing these things, he 
attended him with intention to give him an eccount of 
thent-—~—’ . 
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' Then Gobryas said, ‘ If these things are thus { 
acted, I know very well that he would admit hisz 
would beg him to stay till you were gone.’ 
then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ if he were once got in, car 
not give up the fortress into our hands?’ ‘ Vern 
bably,’ said Gobryas, ‘ if he prepared matters w 
and you brought a considerable strength on them 
without.’. .‘ Go, then,’ said he, ‘ and after you 
‘given him :your instructions and. accomplished 
‘matters, endeavor to be here with us again: | 
for his securities of our keeping faith with him, 
sire you would neither mention nor intimate t 
any greater than those that you yourself rec 
from us.’ 

On this Gobryas went his way. Gadatas seeing 
with great pleasure consented in every thing 
settled with him the things that were proper 
done. 

And when Gobryas brought back an account th 
whole business of his errand was firmly settle 
‘agreed with Gadatas, then the next. day Cyru 
on him. He defended himself against the at 
the place that Cyrus took was that that Ge 
had appointed: of the messengers that Cyrus 
directing them beforehand which way they shoul 
some Gadatas suffered to escape, that they might 
forces and fetch ladders; but those that he to 
put to the torture before a great many ‘people 
‘when he had heard what they declared to be the 
ness they went about, he immediately prepar 
things, and marched in the night, as intending 
‘and give an account of it: to conclude, he was tr 
and he entered the fortress as an assistant in di 
of it: for a while he concurred with the governor 

preparations as far as he was abie, but when | 
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came up he seized the fortress, making the prisoners 
he had taken from Cyrus his assistants in the work. 

t. When this was accomplished, Gadatas, having set- 
led matters within, came out immediately to Cyrus, 
‘and having paid him his adoration in the accustomed 
‘manner, he said: ‘ Happiness, O Cyrus, and joy to 
you!’ ‘TI have it,’ said he, ‘ already; for, with the 
help of the gods, you not only bespeak joy to me, but 
you oblige me to rejoice: for be assured,’ said he, ‘ I 
take it to be a thing of great importance to leave this 
place to my friends and allies in these parts. Your 
having of children, Gadatas, is what the Assyrian, it 
seems, has rendered hopeless; but the power of ac- 
quiring friends he has not deprived you of; and be 
assured that, by this action, you have made friends of 
‘as, who will endeavor, if we are able, to be as good 
supporters to you as if you had sons or posterity.’ 
Thus he spoke. 

_ On this the Hyrcanian, who had just got notice of 
what had happened, ran to Cyrus, and taking him by 
the right hand, said: ‘ O how great a blessing, Cyrus, 
are you to your friends! what a debt of gratitude and 
thanks do you bring me under to the gods for having 
united me to you!’ ‘ Go then, presently,’ said Cyrus, 
‘and take possession of the place you are so pleased 
‘with me for, and dispose of it in such a manner as it 
may be of most advantage to your own nation and to 
our other allies; but chiefly,’ said he, ‘‘ to Gadatas, 
bere, who has taken it, and delivered it up to us.’ 
§ Therefore,’ said the Hyrcanian, ‘ when the Cadusians, 
the Sacians, and my countrymen are come, shall we 
call in this man too, that all-we who are concerned 
may consult in common how we may make use of this 
fortress to the best advantage?’ Cyrus applauded the 
Proposal; and when all that were concerned im the 
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affair of this fortress were met, they jointly deter- 
niined that it should be kept by those who had an ad- 
vantage by its being in their interest, that it might be 
a bulwark and defence to them, and their rampart 
against the Assyrians. When this was done the Ca- 
dusians engaged with much more readiness and zeal 
in the service, as did likewise the Sacians and Hyr- 
canians ; and from that time there was formed an army 
of Cadusians, consisting of twenty thousand shield- 
men, and four thousand horse ; of Sacians, an army 
consisting of ten thousand bow-men on foot, and two 
thousand on horseback. The Hyrcanians sent out all 
the foot that they were able, and filled up their horse 
to the number of two thousand; for most of their 
horse were at first left behind, because the Cadusians 
and Sacians were enemies to the Assyrians. And all 
the time that Cyrus lay employed about the regu- 
lating this fortress many of the Assyrians in those 
parts brought horses, and many brought arms, being 
afraid of all their neighbors. 

On this Gadatas comes to Cyrus, and tells him that 
there were messengers arrived, who told him that the 
Assyrian, when he was informed of what had passed 
in the affair of the fortress, was extremely incensed, 
and made preparations to fall on his territory. ‘ There- 
fore, Cyrus, if you would dismiss me, I would endea- 
vor to save my places of strength: of the rest I make - 
less account.’ Then Cyrus said: ‘ If you set out now, 
when shall you be at home?’ And Gadatas said: ‘ I 
shall sup in my own territory the third day.’ ‘ And 
do you think,’ said he, ‘ that you will find the Assy- 
rian already there?” ‘I know very well,’ said he, 
“that I shall; for he will make so much the more 

haste, as he thinks you to be at the greater distanet' 
‘And in how many days, sad Gyrus,‘ might Leet 
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thither with the army?’ To this Gadatas said: ‘ O my 
sovereign! you have a very great army, and you 
would not be able to reach my habitation in less than 
six or seven days.’ ‘ Do you then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ go 
your way as soon as‘you can, and [ will march with 
all possible dispatch.’ 

Gadatas then went his way, and Cyrus called toge- 
ther all the commanders of his allies; and he seemed 
now to have a great many, and full of courage ; and 
in their presence he spoke to this effect: ‘ Friends 
and allies! Gadatas has performed such things as we 
all judge to be of very great value to us, and this be- 
fore he has received the least advantage whatever at 
our hands. It is reported that the Assyrian is now 
fallen on his territory with design, it is evident, both 
to be revenged of him, because he thinks himself to 
have been highly injured by him, and perhaps he con- 
siders withal that if they that revolt to us receive no 
hurt or damage from him, and if they that take part 
with him are destroyed by us, he must probably very 
soon have nobody that will stand by him; therefore, 
friends, we shall do in my opinion a very handsome 
thing if we yield our assistance with readiness and 
zeal to Gadatas, a man who has been our benefactor : 
we should besides do an act of justice, by discharging 
a debt of gratitude ; and in my opinion we should at 
the same time do what would be of advantage to our- 
selves: for if we make it appear that we endeavor to 
outdo in injuries those that are injurious and burtful 
te us, and to exceed our benefactors in good services, 
it is probable that by means of such conduct many 
will be willing to be friends to us, and nobody will de- 
sire to be our enemy; but if we appear neglectful of 
Gadatas, in the name of all the gods, with whet τας 
wants cam we persuade others to dous any kindnerses' 
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how can we dare to commend ourselves? and how can 
any of us possibly look Gadatas in the face, if we are 
outdone by him in good offices ?—we, who are so many, 
by him who is a single man, and a.man in such cir- 
cumstances ?’ 
Thus he spoke, and they all highly approved i it. 
“ Come on, then,’ said he, ‘ since you agree with me 
in Opinion. Let every man of us leave, with the car- 
riages and with the beasts of burden, those that are 
the most proper to march with them, and let Gobryas 
command and conduct them; for he is skilled in the 
roads, and able in every other respect.. Let us march 
with the best of our men and horse, taking necessaries 
with us for three days; and the lighter, and more 
frugal provision we make, the pleasanter shall we dine 
and sup, and the pleasanter shall we sleep on the days 
that follow after. Now let our march be in this man- 
ner: let Chrysantas, in the first place, lead those that 
wear corslets, with all the centurions in front, since 
the way is level and open ; and let each century march 
one by one in a line; for, by keeping in close order, 
we shall march with the more dispatch and the more 
safety. And it is for this reason that I order those 
that have corslets to lead, because they make the 
heaviest part of the army; and when the heaviest lead 
the way, of necessity all the lighter follow with ease ; 
but when the lighter and nimbler part leads in the 
night, itis not at all to be wondered at that the forces 
disperse; for the body that is at the head runs off 
from the rest. After these,’ said he, ‘ let Artabazus 
lead the Persian shield-men and archers: after these, 
let Andramias the Mede lead the Median foot: after 
these, Embas the Armenian foot: after these, Artu- 
chas- the Hyrcanians: after these, Thambradas the 
Sacian foot: after these, Damatas the Godusiona, Jet 
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all these lead with their centurions in front, and with 
their shield-men on the right, and their archers on the 
left of their own oblong bodies; for by marching in 
this manner they are the more ready for service. 
After these,’ said he, ‘ let the baggage servants of the 
whole army follow. Let their commanders take care 
of them all, that they have all things ready put up 
before they sleep, that they attend early in the morn- 
ing in their appointed posts, and. follow in an orderly 
manner. After the baggage servants,’ said he, ‘ let 
Madatas the Persian lead the Persian horse, and let 
him likewise have the centurions of horse in front; 
arid let the centurion lead his century in a line one 
after another, in the same manner as the officers of 
foot. After these, let Rambacas the Mede lead his 
horse in the same manner. After these, do you, Ti- 
granes, lead your own horse; and so the rest of the 
commanders of horse, the horse that each of them 
joined us with. After these, let the Sacians march; 
and the Cadusians, as they came in to us the last, so 
let them bring up the rear of the whole army. And 
do you, Alceuna, that command them, take care to be 
in the rear of all, and do not suffer any to be behind 
your horse. And do you, commanders, and all you 
that are wise, take care to march silently ; for it is by 
means of the ears, rather than the eyes, that all things 
must of necessity be discovered and transacted in the 
night. And to be put into disorder is a thing of 
worse consequence than in the day, and more difficult 
to be recovered. For this reason silence must be kept 
and order preserved. And when you are to settle the 
‘night-watches, you ought always to make them as 
short and as many as is possible, that much watching, 
‘on the night-guard may not exhaust ond disable any 
one for the march; and when the time comes {cr 
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marching, the signal must be given by the sound of 
the horn. And do you all attend ready on the road to 
Babylon, each of you with all things proper. And let 
him that advances before always exhort the man be- 
hind him to follow.’ 

On this they went to their tents, and in going dis- 
coursed among themselves how great a memory Cyrus 
had, and how he gave his orders, naming all the per- 
sons that he gave directions to. This Cyrus did out of 
his great care and exactness; for he thought it very 
strange that mean artificers should each of them know 
the names of the tools belonging to their art; and that 
a physician should know the names of all the medi- 
cines and instruments that he uses; but that a general 
should be such a fool as not to know the names of the 
commanders that are under him, and that he must 
necessarily use as his instruments. And whenever he 
had a mind to possess himself of any thing, or to pre- 
serve it, when he had a mind to raise courage or to 
strike terror, or when he had a mind to do honor to 
any one, he thought it became him to call the men by 
their names. And he was of opinion, that they who 
thought themselves known to their commander would 
be the more désirous to be seen performing some noble 
action, and more zealous to abstain from doing any 
thing that was base. He thought it very foolish, when 
one had a mind that any thing should be done, to give 
orders as some masters in their private families give 
theirs—‘ Let somebody go for water—let somebody 
cleave the wood ;’ for when such orders were given, 
he thought that all looked one on another, and that 
nobody despatched the thing that was ordered; and 
that all were in fault, yet nobody was ashamed or 

afraid, because the blame was shared amongst several. 
For these reasons he named δ the persons when be 
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gave his orders. This was Cyrus’ judgment in this 
matter. 

The soldiers having taken their suppers, settled their 
watches, and put up all things that were proper, went 
to rest. When it was midnight the signal was given 
by the sound of the horn; and Cyrus having told Chry- 
santas that he would wait in the road on the front of 
the army, went off, taking his servants with him. In 
a short time after Chrysantas came up at the head of 
those that wore corslets. Cyrus therefore giving him 
guides, ordered him to march gently on till a messen- 
ger came to him, for they were not yet all on the march. 
He, standing in the same place, dismissed away in order 
those that came up, and sent off to call forward those 
that were dilatory. When they were all on the march, 
he sent certain horsemen to Chrysantas, to tell him 
that all were now on the march :—‘ Lead on therefore 
with more dispatch!’— He himself on horseback, put- 
ting forward towards the van, observed at leisure the 
several bodies, and those that he saw marching orderly 
and silently, he rode up to, and inquired who they 
were; and when he was informed, he commended 
them: but if he perceived any of them to be tumultu- 
ous, he inquired into the cause of it, and endeavored 
to allay the disturbance. . 

There is only one part of his care in the night that 
has been omitted; which is, that at the head of the 
whole army he sent out certain light and expeditious 
foot, not many in number, that Chrysantas was to keep 
- within the reach of his eye, and who were to keep Chry- 
santas within the reach of theirs; who getting notices 
of things by the ear, or if by any other means able to 
receive any intelligence, were to signify to Chrysantas 
what the occasion seemed to require. There was one 
commander over them, who kept them in order, wad 
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notified what was worthy of notice, and what was not 
80, he gave no disturbance by the telling. And thus 
he marched in the night. 

But when it was day, he left the Cadusian horse with 
the Cadusian foot, because they marched the last, and 
that they might not march unprovided with horse. But 

_ the rest of the horse he ordered to push forward to 
the front, because the enemy were before them; and 
that in case any opposed him, he might meet and en- 
gage them with his forces in order under him ; and that 
if any were seen flying, he might be in the greatest 
readiness for the pursuit. And he had always ready in 
order, both those that were to pursue, if pursuit were 
proper, as well as those that were to remain by him; 
but the general order of the whole .he never suffered 
to be broken. Thus Cyrus led thearmy. He himself 
was not always in the same station, but riding about 
here and there, kept viewing, and where any thing 
was deficient, took care of it. Thus did Cyrus’ men 
march. 

IV. But a certain person, one of authority and con- 
sideration, belonging to Gadatas’ body of horse, as soon 
as he saw that he had revolted from the Assyrian, con- 
cluded that if any misfortune happened to Gadatas, he 
himself might obtain from the Assyrian all that belonged 
to Gadatas. So he sent one of the most trusty of his peo- 
ple to the Assyrian ; and he ordered the man that went, 
if he found the Assyrian army already in Gadatas’ ter- 
ritory, to tell the Assyrian, that if he would form an am- 
buscade, he might take Gadatas and all that were with 
him. He ordered the man to tell what force Gadatas 
had, and that Cyrus did not go with him; and he told 
him the road that he intended to take. Besides, that 

he might be the more readily trusted, he sent orders 
fo his servants to deliver up to the Agsyrien the fort 
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that he had the possession of, in the territory of Ga- 
datas, and all that was in it. He said that he would 
come himself, and if he was able, it should be after 
he had killed Gadatas; but if he could not do that, it 
should be to attend on the Assyrian for the future. 
When the person appointed for this service, having 
rode with all possible speed, was come to the Assy- 
rian, and had declared the purpose of his coming, the 
Assyrian having heard it, immediately seized the fort ; 
and having a great force, both of horse and chariots, 
he lay in ambuscade in certain villages that stood very 
close together. Gadatas, as soon as he approached 
these villages, sent some people to examine and 
make discovery. The Assyrian, when he found these 
scouts approaching, ordered two or three chariots and 
a few horse to quit their. post, and betake them- 
selves to flight, as being terrified, and but few in 
number. The scouts themselves, as soon as they saw 
this pursued, and made signs to Gadatas. He being 
thus deceived, pursued with all his might. The As- 
syrians, when they thought Gadatas within reach of 
being taken, broke out from their ambuscade. They 
that were with Gadatas, secing this, fled, as was na- 
tural for them to do; the others likewise, as was 
natural, pursued. On this the contriver of this affair 
against Gadatas struck at him, but missed the mortal 
blow, hit him on the shoulder, and wounded him ; and 
having done this, he made off to join the pursuers. 
When it was known who he was, he, pressing his horse 
on with a great deal of zeal, in company with the 
Assyrians, attended the pursuit with the king. It is 
plain that on this occasion they that had the slowest 
horses were taken by those that had the fleetest. Aud 
all ‘Gadatas’ horse, having before been harassed Wy 
their:march, were quite spent. When they saw Gyre 
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advancing with his army, one must needs thin 
made up to them with as much joy and pleasu 
they weré entering a harbor after a storm. 

Cyrus was at first astonished; but when he. 
stood what the matter was, he led the army fc 
in order, during the whole time that all the 
that faced him were riding up towards him. Bu 
the enemy, understanding how things were, 
and fled, then Cyrus commanded those that we 
pointed to that purpose to pursue. He himse 
lowed with the rest, in the manner that he t 
proper. On this occasion several chariots were 
some by means of the drivers falling off, an 
partly by being overturned, partly by other : 
and some were taken by being intercepted | 
horse ; and they killed a great many, and a 
them the man that struck Gadatas. Of the As 
foot that were besieging the fortress of Gadatas 
fled to the fort that had revolted from Gadatz 
some escaped to a considerable city that belon: 
the Assyrian, and whither the Assyrian himsel: 
his chariots and horses, fled. 

Cyrus having done this, retired into the territ 
Gadatas, and having given his orders to the | 
persons on the subject of the prisoners, he pre 
went to see how Gadatas was of his wound ; and 
was going Gadatas met him with his wound a 
bound up. Cyrus was pleased at the sight o 
and said, ‘I was going to see how you did.’ ‘, 
by the gods!’ said Gadatas, ‘ was going again ti 
the outward form of the man who has sucha 
you who are not, that I know, in any manner of 
of me, who never promised to do these things faq 
who, as to your own particular, never receive 


benefit whatever from me; and only because: 
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thought to have done a service to your friends, have 
so affectionately assisted me. So that, as far as I 
was concerned myself, I had now perished, but am 
by your means saved. By the gods, Cyrus! if I had 
children, Ido not think that I could ever have a son 
so affectionate to me. For I know this present king 
of the Assyrians particularly to have been the cause of 
more affliction to his father than he can be now to 
you, and many other sons the same.’ 

To this Cyrus said: ‘ Now, Gadatas, do you admire 
me, and pass by a much greater wonder?’ ‘ And what 
is that?’ said Gadatas. ‘ That so many Persians,’ 
said he, ‘ have been so diligent in your service, so 
many Medes, so many Hyrcanians, as well as all 
these Armenians, Sacians, and Cadusians, here pre- 
sent.’ Then Gadatas made this prayer: ‘O Jove! 
may the gods bestow many blessings on them, but 
most on him who is the cause of their being such 
men! And that we may handsomely entertain these 
men that you commend, Cyrus, accept these pre- 
sents of friendship, which are such as I am able to 
tender you.’ At the same time he brought him great 
abundance and variety of things, that he might make 
a sacrifice, if he pleased, or entertain the whole army 
suitably to things so nobly performed, and so happily 
succeeding. 

Meanwhile the Cadusian still made the rear-guard, 
and had no share in the pursuit; but being desirous 
to perform something himself that was conspicuous, 
he: made an excursion into.the territory of Babylon, 
without communicating it, or saying any thing of it 
to Cyrus. But the Assyrian, from that city of his, 
whither he had fled, and with his army intirely toge- 
ther, and in order, coming up with the horse of the 
Cadusian that were dispersed, as soon as he knew 
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them to be the Cadusians alone, attacks them, kills 
their commander and a great many others, takes a 
great many horses, and takes from them the booty that 
they were carrying off. The Assyrian then, after having 
pursued as far as he thought it safe, turned back, and 
the Cadusians made their escape to the camp, where 
the first of them arrived towards the evening. 

Cyrus, as soon as he perceived what had happened, 
went and met the Cadusians, and of all that he saw 
wounded, some he took and sent to Gadatas, that they 
might be taken care of, and others he lodged together 
in tents, and took care that they had all things neces- 
sary, taking some of the Persian alike-hondred to be 
his assistants; for on such occasions men of worth 
are willing to bestow their joint pains: he evidently 
appeared to be extremely afflicted; so that while 
others were taking their suppers, when the time for 
it was come, Cyrus, attended by servants and phy- 
Sicians, willingly left no one neglected, but either-saw 
with his own eyes, or if he could not despatch ail him- 
self, he was observed to send others to take that care 
of them. Thus then they went to rest. 

As soon as it was day, having made proclamation 
that the commanders of the other nations, and all the 
Cadusians in general, should assemble, he spoke to this 
effect: ‘ Friends and allies! the misfortune that has 
happened to us, is what human nature is liable to ; for, 
in my opinion, it is not to be wondered at, that being 
men, we should be guilty of error. However, we are 
not unworthy of reaping some advantage by. this acei- 
dent ; and that is, to learn never to separate from -the 
whole a smaller force than that of the enemy. Yet I 
do not say,’ said he, ‘that we are never to march 

where it is proper, with a part, even yet less thau the 
Cadusian marched with on this occasions Buti a 
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man march after having concerted matters with ano- 
ther, who is able to support him, he may indeed be 
deceived ; but he that remains behind, by deceiving 
the enemy, may turn them to another part, and out of 
the way of those that have marched off ; it is possible 
for him to procure safety to his friends, by giving 
ether employment to his enemies; and thus, he that 
separates does not become intirely disjoined, but re- 
mains annexed to the main strength of the whole. He 
on the other hand, that marches off without giving any 
information whither.it is that he is going, is in the same 
case as if he made war alone. But,’ said he, ‘ if it 
please the gods, it shall not be long before we have 
our revenge of the enemy, in return for this. And as 
soon as ever you have dined I will lead you out to 
the place where this affair was transacted ; we will 
bury our dead at the same time, if it please the gods ; 
we will let the enemy see men superior to themselves, 
on: the very place where they think they have been 
victorious, that they may not look with pleasure on 
that spot of ground where they butchered our fellow- 
combatants. If they will not come out to us, we will 
burn their villages and destroy their country, that they. 
may not be delighted, on viewing what they them- 
selves have done, but be afflicted at the sight of their 
own misfortunes. Let the rest then,’ said he, ‘ go 
and take their dinners; and do you, Cadusians, first 
go your ways, and choose you a commander according 
to your usage, who, with the help of the gods, and 
together with us, shall take care of you in whatever 
may be wanting to you; and when you have made 
your choice and taken your dinners, then send the 
jperson you have chosen to me.” 

εὐ These men did accordingly. And Cyrus, when be 
had led out the army, and placed the person Who Wes 
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chosen by the Cadusians in his station, ordered hint 
to lead his body of men near to himself, ‘ That if we 
are able,’ said he, ‘ we may recover the courage of 
the men.’ So they marched, and coming up to the 
place, they buried the Cadusians, and laid the country 
waste. And having done this, and supplied them. 
selves with necessaries out of the enemy’s country, 
they again retreated into the territory of Gadatas. 
But then, considering that they who had revolted 
to him, being in the neighborhood of Babylon, would 
suffer severely, unless he himself was always at hand, 
he therefore commanded all those of the enemy that 
he dismissed to tell the Assyrian, that he himeelf 
sent a herald to declare to him that he was ready to 
let the laborers that were employed in the culture of 
the lands alone, and not to do them any injury ; if he, 
on the other side, would allow such laborers as be- 
longed to those that had revolted to himself to go on 
with their work; and indeed,’ said he, ‘if you are 
able to hinder them, you will hinder but a few, for the 
land that belongs to those that have revolted to me is 
but little; and on the other hand, I should allow a 
great quantity of land to be cultivated for you. Then 
at the time of gathering the crop, if the war continues, 
he that is superior in arms, in my opinion, must 
gather it. If there be peace, itis plain,’ said he, ‘ that 
it must be you; but if any of my people use arms 
against you, or any of yours against me, on these, we 
will both of us return mutual hostilities, if we can.’ 
Having given the herald these orders, he sent him 
away. , 
And when the Assyrians had heard these things 
they did all that they were able to persuade the king 
to yield to them, and to leave as little of the war re- 
maining as was possible. The Assyrien, either at the 
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persuasion of those of his nation, or inclined to it him- 
self, consented: and agreements were made, that 
there should be peace to those that were employed in 
labor, and war to those that bore arms. These things 
did ‘Cyrus effect with respect to the laboring people. 
But the pastures of their cattle he ordered his own . 
friends to settle, if they thought fit, within the extent 
of their own power, and to make prey on the enemy 
wherever they were able, that the service might be 
more agreeable to his allies ; for the dangers were the 
same, even without their seizing necessaries for their 
subsistence; and the maintaining themselves on the 
€nemy seemed to make the service the lighter. 
. Bat when Cyrus was now preparing to be gone Ga- 
datas came to him, having collected presents of all 
kinds, and in great abundance, as arising from a very: 
great estate, and having taken a great many horses 
from his own horsemen that he mistrusted, on ac- 
count of the late contrivance against him; and when 
he accosted him he spoke thus: ‘I bring you these 
things, Cyrus, at this time, that you may make pre- 
sent use of them in case you want them. And count 
on it,’ said he, ‘ that all things else that belong to 
me are yours; for I am not likely to have one de- 
scended from myself to leave my estate to; but my 
race and name,’ said he, ‘ will be extinguished with 
myself when I die. And this I suffer, Cyrus,’ said 
he, (‘I swear it to you, by the: gods, who see all 
things, and hear all things, ) without having been guilty 
of any thing unjust or base, either in word or deed.’ 
At the same time that he said this he burst out into 
tears at his unhappy fate, and it was not in his power 
to say more. 

Cyrus having heard this, pitied him for bia miafor- 
tune; and spoke thus: ‘ The horses, said he, * ἃ 955 
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cept; for I shall do you service by giving them to men 
better affected to you, it seems, than they. who had 
them before; and shall fill up the Persian body of 
horse to ten thousand men, a thing that I have long 
desired ; the rest of your valuable effects do you take 
away, and keep till such time as you see me in a con 
dition not to be outdone by you in presents; for if 
you part with me, and your presents amount to more 
than you receive at my hands, I know not how it is 
possible for me not to be ashamed.’ 
To this Gadatas said: ‘ But I trust them to yon, for 
I see your temper. As to the keeping of them myself, 
pray see whether I am fit for it: for, while we were 
friends with the Assyrian, my father’s estate seemed 
to be the noblest that could be ; for, being near to our 
capital city, Babylon, we enjoyed all the advantages 
that we could possibly be supplied with from that 
great city ; and as often as we were disturbed with the 
crowd and hurry, by retiring hither to our home, we 
got out of the way of it. But now that we are become 
enemies, it is plain that when you are gone, both we 
ourselves, and our whole family and estate, shall have 
contrivances formed against us. We shall, in my 
opinion, live very miserably, both by having our ene- 
Inies just by us, and by seeing them superior to our- 
selves. Perhaps you will presently therefore say, and 
why did I not consider this before I revolted? Why, 
because, Cyrus, by means of the injuries I had re- 
ceived, and the anger I was in, my soul never dwelt 
on the consideration of what was safest for me; but 
was always big with the thought, whether it would be 
ever in my power to take my revenge on this enemy 
both to the gods and men, who passes his days m 
Aatred, and that not to the man that may have. done 
Aim an injury, but to any one that he suspects to be 
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@-better man than himself. And this wicked wretch 
therefore, in my opinion, will make use of such assist- 
ants as are all more wicked than himself; or if there 
be any that may appear to be better than he, take cou- 
rage, Cyrus, said he, ‘ you will not be under any 
necessity to engage against any such men of worth ; 
but he himself will be sufficient to carry on this work 
111 he has taken off every better man than himself ; 
and yet, distressing’ me, I am of opinion that with his 
villains he will easily get the better.’ 

In all this Cyrus, who heard it, was of opinion that 
the man said what was worthy of his attention and 
care ; and he presently said: ‘ And have not you there- 
fore strengthened your fortress with a garrison, that 
you may make use of it with safety when you get 
thither? And as to yourself, you accompany us in the 
service, that if the gods please to be with us, as now 
they are, he may be in fear of you, and not you of 
him. Take of what belongs to you, whatever you like 
to see about you; and of your people, take whoever 
you like to converse with, and march with me. You 
will be, in my opinion, extremely useful to me, and I 
will] endeavor to be as useful to you as I can.’ : 

Gadatas hearing this, recovered himself, and said: 
‘Shall I be able,’ said he, ‘ to put up all, and be ready 
before you march away? for,’ said he, ‘ I would will- 
ingly carry my mother with me.’ ‘ Yes, by Jove!’ said 
he, ‘ you will be ready time enough ; for I will wait 
till you say that all is well.’ So Gadatas, going his 
way, settled, in concert with Cyrus, garrisons in the 
several fortresses he had made: he packed up all 
kinds of things, enough to furnish a very great house 
in a handsome manner. He took with him from 
amongst those he confided in such whose company be 
was pleased with ; and many of those too thet he ας 
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trusted, obliging some of them to take their wives, and 
some their sisters with them, that by their means he 
might keep them as it were in fetters. 

Cyrus himself marched, and amongst the rest of 
those that were about: him, he kept Gadatas to inform 
him about the ways and the waters, about forage and 
provisions, that he might carry on the service with the 
greatest plenty of all things. But when, in the course 
of his march, he got sight of the city of Babylon, and 
fancied that the way he was going led him just under 
the walls of the place, he called Gobryas and Gadatas, 
and asked if there was any other way, that he might 
not lead the army near to the wall. 

Then Gobryas spoke: ‘ My sovereign, there are 
many ways; but I thought,’ said he, ‘ that you de- 
sired to lead on as near to the city as possible, that 
you might show them the army, and let them see that 
you have now a great and a noble one ;-because, when 
you had a less you marched up to the walls, and they 
saw us when we were not very numerous. ‘And now, 
though the Assyrian be prepared, as he told you he 
would be prepared to give you battle, I know that 
when he sees your strength his preparations will not 
appear to him to be sufficient.’ 

Cyrus to this said: ‘ You seem to me, Gobryas, to 
wonder that when I came with a less army I led up to 
the very walls; but that now, with a greater, I have 
no mind to march the army under them: but make no 
wonder of this,’ said he, ‘ for to lead up to a place, 
and to march by it is not the same thing. All men 
lead up in such an order as they think is best for them 
to engage in. And people that are wise retreat so as 
to go off in the safest manner, and not in the quickest. 
But it is necessary to march by with the carriages ex- 

fended in length, and with the bevats of burden; and 
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those that are concerned in the baggage, all in loose 
order ; all this must be covered by the soldiers that 
bear arms; and the baggage-train must in no part 
appear to the enemy naked of arms: and, marching in 
this manner, the strength of the army must of neces- 
sity be extended into a thin and weak order. If then 
they have a mind from within the walls to make an 
attack in a close, firm body, wherever they close in, 
they do it with a strength much superior to those that 
are on the march; and to men that are marching in a 
train at length, the proper helps are at a great dis- 
tance ; but to those that march out from within their 
walls, the distance is little that they have either to 
march up to the enemy that is at hand, or to retreat 
back again; but if we pass by at no less a distance 
than so as that they may just see us, and if we march 
extended, as we now are, they will see the multitude 
that we are; and every multitude, by means of arms 
interwoven amongst them, appears‘terrible. If they 
really do march up to us in any part, by our seeing 
them at a considerable distance, we shall not be taken 
unprepared ; and then, my friends,’ said he, ‘ they 
will the rather avoid attacking us, when they are 
obliged to march a great distance from their walls, 
unless they think themselves, in the whole, superior 
to us, for they will have cause to be in fear for their 
retreat.’ 

When he had said this, the persons present were of 
opinion that he said right, and Gobryas led the way 
as he had directed him. And while the army was 
moving on by the city, that part of it that was left be- 
hind he always made the strongest, and in that man- 
ner: retreated. 

-: When marching thus the following days, he reached 
the borders of the Assyrians and Medes, from 


- 
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whence he came before, and where there were three 
forts belonging to the Assyrians; the weakest of 
these he attacked and took by force, and two of them, 
Cyrus by terror, and Gadatas by persuasion, pre- 
vailed with the garrisons to give up. 

V. When he had done this he sent to Cyaxares, and 
by message desiréd him to come to the army, that they 
might consult what use to make of the forts they had 
taken ; and, after having taken a view of the army, he 
might, in the whole of their affairs, advise what he 
thought proper to be done for the future. ‘ And if he 
orders it,’ said he, ‘ tell him that I will come and en- 
camp with him.’ The messenger in order to deliver 
this message went his way ; and on this Cyrus ordered 
Gadatas to furnish out the Assyrian’s tent that the 
Medes .had chosen for Cyaxares, and this in the 
handsomest manner; and not only with all the other 
furniture that it was provided with, but he erdered 
him to introduce ‘the two women into that apartment 
of the tent that belonged to the women, and together 
with them the women musicians that had been ehosen 
out for Cyaxares. These men did as they were or- 
dered. But when he that was sent to Cyaxares had 
delivered his message, Cyaxares, having. heard him, 
determined it to be best that the army should remain 
on the borders ; for the Persians that Cyrus had sent 
for were come, and they were forty thousand archers 
and shield-men. Therefore, when he saw that these 
men did prejudice in many ways to the Median terri- 
tory, he thought it better to get rid of these, rather 
than admit another multitude. And that Persian who 
commanded the army, having inquired from Cy- 
axares, according to the orders of Cyrus, whether he 
had any service for the army, when he told him that 

the had -none, and when he heard het Gyros wes at 
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hand, on that very day marched, and conducted the 
army to him. The next day Cyaxares marched with 
the Median horse that remained with him; and. as 
soon as Cyrus perceived him approaching, then taking 
the Persian horse, who were now very numerous, 81} 
the Medes, Armenians, and Hyrcanians, and of all the 
other allies, such as were best horsed and armed, he 
met him, and showed Cyaxares his force, 

Cyaxares, when he saw a great many brave men 
attending Cyrus, and but a small company attend- 
ing on himself, and those but of little value, thought 
it mean and dishonorable to him, and was seized 
with a violent concern. But when: Cyrus, alight; 
ing from his horse, came up to him, as intending 
to embrace him in the customary manner, Cyaxares 
likewise alighted, but turned from him, refused to 
embrace him, and burst openly into tears. On this 
Cyrus ordered all the rest that were there to retire 
and wait. He himself, taking Cyaxares by the right 
hand, and conducting him out of the road under cer- 
tain palm-trees, ordered some Median quilts to be 
laid for him, and making him sit down, he sat himself 
down by him, and asked him thus: 

“Ὁ uncle!’ said he, ‘ tell me, I beg you by all the 
gods, what are you angry with me for? And what 
bad thing have you discovered that you take thus 
amiss?’ Then Cyaxares answered in this manner: 
‘It is, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ that I, who, as far as the 
memory of man can reach, am reckoned to be sprung 
from a long train of ancestors, and from a father who 
was a king, and who am myself accounted a king, 
should see myself marching thus meanly and con- 
temptibly, and see you with my attendance, and with 
other forces, appear here great and conspicuous. αὶ 
should think it hard to suffer this treatment at Los 
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hands of enemies, and much harder, O Jove! to suffer 
it at the hands of those that I ought least to have it 
from; for I think I could sink down under the earth 
ten times over with more satisfaction, than to be seen 
in this mean condition, and see my own people thus 
contemning and laughing at me: for I am not igno- 
rant, not only that you are more considerable than 
myself, but that my own slaves are above me in power, 
dare to oppose my pleasure, and are so set up as to 
be rather able todo me mischief, than liable to suffer 
it at my hands.’ And, in saying this, he was still 
more overwhelmed in tears, so that he drew down 8 
flood of tears into the eyes of.Cyrus. 

But Cyrus, pausing a little, spoke to this effect: 
‘In all this,’ said he, ‘ Cyaxares, you neither say trae 
nor judge right. If you think that the Medes by my 
presence are set on such a footing as to be able to do 
you mischief, I do not wonder that you are enraged 
and terrified. But, whether it be justly or unjustly 
that you are offended at them, this I shall pass by; 
for I know you must take it ill to hear me making 
their apology. But for a ruler to take offence at all 
his people at once, this I take to be an error; for by 
striking terror into a multitude, of necessity that mul- 
titude must be made one’s enemies, and by taking 
offence at them all together, they are inspired with 
unity of sentiments. On this account, be it known to 
you, it was that I would not send these men away 
to you without me, being afraid lest something might 
happen by means‘ of your anger that might have 
afflicted us all. By the assistance of the gods, there- 
fore, while I am present, these things may be safely 
composed. But that you should think yourself in- 

jured by me, at this I am very much concerned, that 
while I have been doihg ali that ism wy yower to do 
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all possible service to my friends, I am then thought 
to have done quite the contrary; but do not let us 
thus charge one another at random, but, if possible, 
Jet us consider clearly what the injury is that I have 
done. I will state then an agreement for us to come 
to, and such as is the justest that can be between 
friends. ,If I shall appear to have done you mischief, 
I will confess that I have wronged you; but if I nei- 
ther appear to have done you any harm, nor to have 
intended it, will not you then confess that you have 
not been wronged by me” ‘I must,’ said he, ‘ of 
necessity.’. ‘If I plainly appear to have done you 
service, and to have been zealous to do you all the 
service that I was able, shall not I deserve your com- 
mendation, rather than your reproach?’ ‘It is but 
just,’ said he. ‘ Come on, then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ let us 
consider all the things that I have done, one by one, 
for by all this it will appear the most evidently which 
was good and which was bad. We will take it from 
the beginning of this affair, if this appear to you to be 
sufficient. When you perceived that the enemy were 
psssembling their forces, and were about making an 
attempt on you and on your country, you then sent 
immediately to the public council of Persia, begging 
assistance, and to me in particular, desiring me to en- 
deavor, if any Persians came to you, to come as their 
commander. Was not I by you persuaded to this? 
Did I not come, and bring you as many and as brave 
men as I was able?’ ‘ You did come,’ said he. ‘ First, 
therefore,’ said he, ‘ in this particular, tell me whe- 
ther you accounted it an injury or a benefit that I did 
you.’ ‘ It is plain,’ said Cyaxares, ‘ that in this you 
did what was a benefit to me.” ‘ Well, then,’ said he, 
‘ when the enemies advanced, and we were to engage - 
them, did you perceive that onrthis occasion ἃ spared 
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any pains, or that I shunned any danger.’ ‘ No, by 
Jove!’ said he, ‘ not at all.’ ‘ And then, when, with 
the assistance of the gods, we gained our victory, and 
the enemy retreated, I exhorted you that we might 
jointly pursue them, take our joint vengeanee -on 
them, and if any thing good or ill should befall us, that 
we might jointly share it? And can you charge me 
with any thing of ambition, and desire of power, in 
any of these things?” To this Cyaxares was silent, 
and Cyrus again spoke in this manner: ‘ Since it is 
your pleasure to be silent in this, rather than to give 
me a feply, tell me then,’ said he, ‘ whether you 
think yourself injured, because that, when you were of 
opinion that it was not safe to pursue, I did not allow 
you to share in the danger, but only desired you to 
send some of your horse? For if I wronged you in 
asking this, especially after giving myself up to you 
as an assistant and ally, let this,’ said he, ‘ be demon- 
strated by yourself.’ When Cyaxares kept himself 
silent to this too—‘ But,’ said he, ‘if you will give 
me no answer here neither, then téll me this: Whe- 
ther I did you any wrong when you gave me for 
answer that, on your observing the Medes to be in- 
dulging themselves in pleasure, you would not puta 
stop to it, and oblige them to march, and run them- 
selves into danger? and whether you think that I put 
a hardship on you, when, avoiding all anger and re- 
sentment to you, I then again, on that, asked you a 
thing, than which I knew there was nothing that you 
could more easily grant, and that nothing more easy 
could possibly be enjoined the Medes? for I asked 
you only to allow any of them that would to follow 
me: and when I had obtained this from you, there 
was nothing left but to persuade them. I went to 
them ; I persuaded them, and those thet U prevailed 
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with I took, and marched with them at your allow- 
ance. If you reckon this to be deserving of blame, 
then to take from you what you yourself grant, is not, 
it seems, a thing void of blame. Thus then we set 
forward. When we had marched, what was there 
that we did that was not apparent? Was not the 
camp of the enemy taken? Were there not many of 
those that made war on you killed? and of those that 
remained alive, were there not a great many stripped 
of their arms, and a great many of their horses? 
The fortunes and effects of those that plundered and 
ravaged yours before, you see now taken and ravaged 
by your friends. Some of them belong to you, and 
others of them to those that are under your domi- 
nion. But what is the greatest and noblest thing, 
and above all, is, that you see your own territory en- 
larged, and that of your enemies diminished; and 
some forts that were possessed by the enemy, and 
some of your own that had been taken and annexed 
to the Assyrian dominion, now, on the contrary, you 
see yielded to you. Whether any of these things be 
good or ill, I cannot say that I desire to learn. . But 
nothing hinders me from hearing what your opinion is 
concerning them, and do you tell it me.’ 

Cyrus, having said this, was silent, and waited the 
reply. 

And Cyaxares spoke thus in answer. ‘ Indeed, 
Cyrus, I do not know how one can say those things 
you have performed are ill; but be it known to you,’ 
said he, ‘that these good things are of such a kind, 
as the more they appear to be in number, so much the 
more are they burdensome on me. I should rather 
choose to enlarge your territory by my forces, than 
see infine thus enlarged by yours. For these things, to 
you -that do them, are glorious, but to me they we 
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in some sort disgraceful. And I am of opinion that 
I should be better pleased to bestow of these rich 
effects on you, than to receive from you these things 
that you now present me with ; for I perceive myself 
enriched by you with things that make me the poorer ; 
and I believe I should be less grieved to see my sub- 
jects in some degree injured by you, than I am now, 
to see them receiving great advantages at your hands. 
If IT appear to you to think unreasonably in this, do 
not consider these things as in my case, but turn the 
tables, and make the case your own. And then,’ said 
he, ‘ consider that in the case of dogs, that you main- 
tained as a guard and protection to you and yours; 
supposing any other person should make his court to 
them, and should make them better acquainted with 
himself than with you, whether you should be pleased 
with this courtship and service. But if this appear to 
you to be but an inconsiderable matter, then consider 
this: you have servants that you have acquired as 
guards to you, and for service; if any one should 
manage these in such a manner, as that they shoul 
be more willing to serve him than to serve you, should 
you think yourself obliged to this man, in return of 
this benefit? Then in another concern, that men’s. 
affections are greatly engaged in, and that they culti- 
vate in the most intimate:manner : if any one should 
make such court to your wife, as to make her love 
him better than she loved you, should you be de- 
lighted with this benefit? I believe, far from it,’ said 
he ; ‘ nay, I know that in doing this, he would do you 
the greatest of injuries. But that I may mention what 
is most applicable to my concern: if any one should 
make such court to the Persians, that you have con- 
ducted hither, as should make it more agreeable to 
them to follow him than to follow you, should you 
think this man your friend’? 1 beheve you would not, 
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but. you would rather think him yet more your enemy 
than if he killed youa great many of them. Well, 
then, suppose any friend of yours, on your saying to 
him in a friendly way, Take as much of what belongs 
to me as you please, should, hearing this, go his way, 
take all that he was able, and enrich himself with what 
belonged to you, and that you, meanwhile, should not 
have wherewithal to supply your own uses in a very 
moderate way ; could you possibly think such a one a 
blameless unexceptionable friend? Now, Cyrus, I 
take myself to have had from you, if not the same 
usage, yet such as is very like it. You say true, that 
when I bade you carry off those that were willing to 
go, you took my whole force, went off with them, and 
left me destitute; and now you bring me things that 
you have taken with my own force ; and with my own 
force you enlarge my territory. But I, as not having 
any hand in obtaining these advantages, look as if I 
gave up myself like a woman, to be served by others 
as well as by my own subjects; for you appear to be 
the man, and I to be unworthy of rule; and do you 
take these things, Cyrus, to be benefits? Be it known 
to you, if you had any concern for me, there is nothing 
you would be so careful not to rob me of as of my 
dignity and honor. What advantage is it to me to 
have my land extended and myself contemned? [1 
have dominion over the Medes, not by being really 
the best of them all, but by means of their thinking us 
to be, in all respects, superior to themselves.’ 

. Here Cyrus took up the discourse, while Cyaxares 
was yet speaking, and said: ‘ I beg you, uncle,’ said 
he, ‘ by all the gods, if I ever before did any thing 
that was agreeable to you, gratify me now in the things 
that I shall ask of you. Give over blaming me at ms 
.tume ; ‘and when you have had experience of us, how 
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we are affected towards you, ifthe things that have 
been done appear done for your service, give me your 
embraces in return for the affection I have for you, aud 
think that I have been of service to you. If things 
appear otherwise, then blame me.’ 

‘ Perhaps, indeed,’ said Cyaxares, ‘ you say right.’ 
‘Well, then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ shall I kiss you? “1 
you please,’ said he. ‘ And will you not turn from 
me, as you did just now” ‘I will not,’ said he. 
Then he kissed him. 

As soon as this was seen by the Medes and Persians, 
and many others, for they were all under concern 
about the issue of this affair, they all presently be- 
came cheerful and pleased. 

Then Cyaxares and Cyrus, mounting their horses, 
led the way: the Medes followed after Cyaxares; 
for Cyrus made a sign to them to do so; and. the 
Persians followed Cyrus, and after these followed 
the rest. When they came to the camp, and ‘had 
lodged Cyaxares in the tent that was furnished for 
him, they that were appointed to that service pre- 
pared all things fitting for him. And during the time 
that Cyaxares was at leisure, before supper, the Medes 
went to him, some of themselves, but most of them 
in consequence of directions from Cyrus, and they 
brought him presents; one a beautiful cup-bearer, 
another an excellent cook, another a baker, another a 
musician, one brought him cups, and another a fine 
habit. And almost every one presented him with 
something out of what they had taken; so that Cy- 
axares changed his opinion, and no longer thought 
either that Cyrus had alienated these men from him, 
or tbat the Medes were less observant of him than 
before. 
When the time of supper came Gyarares invited 
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Cyrus, and desired that, since he had not seen him for 
some time, he would sup with him; but Cyrus said: 
‘I beg, Cyaxares, that you would not bid me do this. 
Do you not observe that all those that are here with 
us attend here at our instigation? It would not 
therefore be well in me to appear negligent of them, 
and mindful of my own pleasure. When soldiers 
think themselves neglected, the best of them become 
much more dejected, and the worst of them much more 
insolent. But do you, especially now after you have 
had a long journey, take. your supper; and if people 
come to pay you respect, receive them kindly, and 
entertain them well, that they likewise may encourage 
you. Iwill go my ways, and apply myself to what I 
tell you. To-morrow,’ said he, ‘ in the morning, all 
the proper persons shall attend here, at your doors, 
that we may consult together what we are to do 
henceforward. And you being yourself present, will 
propose to us, whether it be thought fit to go on with 
the war, or whether it be now the proper time to sepa- 
rate the army.’ On this Cyaxares went to supper. 
And Cyrus, assembling such of his fmends as were 
most able to judge what was fit to be done on any oc- 
casion, and to assist him in the execution of it, spoke 
to this effect: ‘The things that we at first wished for, my 
friends, we now, with the assistance of the gods, have ob- 
tained ; for wherever we march, we are masters of the 
country ; we see our enemies weakened, and ourselves 
increased in numbers and strength. And if they who 
are now our allies will still continue with us, we shall 
be much more able to succeed in our affairs, whether 
we. have occasion to act by force, or whether it be 
proper to proceed by persuasion ; therefore, thet aa 
many of our allies as is possible may be inclined to 
stay, is not more my business to effect than kt 18 YOUTS ας 
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But as, when fighting is necessary, he that subdues 
the greatest numbers will be accounted the most vigor- 
ous; so where counsel is necessary, he that makes 
the greatest numbers to be of his opinion ought justly 
to be esteemed the most eloquent and best skilled in 
affairs. However, do not be at pains, as if you were 
to show us what sort of discourse you made use of to 
every one, but that the people you prevail with may 
show.it in their actions, let this be your business to 
effect. And that the soldiers, while they consult about 
the carrying on of the war, shall be supplied with all 
things necessary and fit, in as great plenty as I am 
able, this I will endeavor to take care of.’ . 


BOOK VI. 


Cuap. I. Havine passed the day in this manner, 
and having taken their suppers, they went to rest. 
The next day, in the morning, all the allies came to 
the doors of Cyaxares; and while Cyaxares (who had 
heard that there was a great multitude of people at his 
doors) was setting himself out, Cyrus’ friends pre- 
sented to him several people, who begged him to stay ; 
some presented the Cadusians, some the Hyrcanians; 
one presented Gobryas, and another the Sacian; and 
Hystaspes presented Gadatas, who begged Cyrus to 
stay. Here Cyrus, who knew before that Gadatas 
had been almost killed with fear \est the army διά 
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be separated, laughed, and spoke thus: ‘ O Gada- 
tas!’ said he, ‘it is plain that you have been per- 
suaded by Hystaspes here to be of the opinion you 
express.’ Then Gadatas, lifting up his hands to heaven, 
swore, that ‘ indeed he was not persuaded by Hys- 
taspes to be of this opinion; but-I know,’ said he, 
“ that if you depart, my affairs fall intirely to ruin. 
On this account,’ said he, ‘ I came myself to this man, 
and asked him whether he knew what your opinion 
‘Was concerning the separation of the army.’ Then 
Gyrus said: ‘ It seems then that I accuse Hystaspes 
unjustly?’ Then Hystaspes spoke: ‘ By Jove, Cyrus!’ 
said he, ‘ unjustly indeed; because I gave Gadatas 
for answer, that it was impossible for you to stay, and 
told him that your father had sent for you.’ ‘ What!’ 
said Cyrus, ‘ durst you assert this, whether I would 
or no?’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said he; ‘ for I see you are ex- 
ceedingly desirous to be making a progress about 
among the Persians, to be seen and to show your 
father how you performed every thing.’ Then Cyrus 
said, ‘ And are not you desirous to go home?’ ‘ No, 
by Jove!’ said Hystaspes, nor will I go, but stay and 
discharge my duty as a commander till I make Gada- 
tas here master of the Assyrian.’ Thus did these men, 
with a mixture of seriousness, jest with each other. 

. Then Cyaxares, dressed in a magnificent manner, 
came out, and sat himself on a Median throne; and 
when all the proper persons were met, and silence 
made, Cyaxares spoke thus: ‘ Friends and allies! 
since 1 am here present, and am an older man than 
Cyrus, it is proper for me perhaps to begin the dis- 
course. It appears therefore to me, that now is the 
time to debate whether it be thought proper to go on 
avith the war, or to separate the army. Therefore? 
paid he, ‘ let somebody speak what his opinion 18 CON 
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cerning this affair.’ On this the Hyrcanian first speket 
‘ Friends and allies! I do not at all know whether 
words be necessary where facts themselves declare 
what is best to be done; for we all know that by keep- " 
ing together we do more mischief to our enemies thar 
we suffer from them ; and, when we are asunder, they 
deal by us as is most agreeable to them, and most 
grievous to us.’ After him spoke the Cadusian: ‘ What 
can we say, said he, ‘ concerning a general departure 
and separation, when it is not for our interest to sepa- 
rate, even while we are engaged in the service? ac- 
cordingly, we not long ago undertook a piece of service 
separate from the rest of our body, and paid for it ag 
you all know.’ 

After him Artabazus, he who had said that he wag 
related to Cyrus, spoke thus: ‘ Cyaxares,’ said he, 
‘thus much 1 differ in my opinion from those who 
spoke before. They say that we ought to proceed in 
the war, remaining here together; and I say that we . 
were in war when we were at home, for I was fre- 
quently forced to run to the relief of our own country 
when the enemies were plundering what belonged to 
us: frequently I had business on my hands, with re- 
spect to our fortresses, that the enemies were said 
to have formed designs on, and I was continually in 
fear, and kept myself on my guard. All this I did, 
and was all this while on expense out of my own 
stock ; but now I am in possession of the fortresses of 
the enemy, I am not in fear of them: I feast on what 
belongs to them, and I drink at the enemy’s expense ; 
therefore, as being in one case at war, and in the other 
case as at a festival, I am not of opinion to dissolve 
‘his public assembly.’ After him spoke Gobryas: 

“agds and allies! thus far I applaud the faith of 

he has been false in nothing ‘hat he hag, 
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promised. But, if he quit the country, it is plain thas 
the Assyrian will be at rest, and escape the punishment 
due to him for the injuries that he endeavored to do 
you, and that he has in fact done me; and I, on my 
side, shall again suffer punishment at his hands, and 
now it will be for having been a friend to you.’ 
. After all these Cyrus spoke. ‘ Nor am I ignorant, 
friends, that if we separate the army'our own affairs 
will sink, and. the affairs of the enemy will rise again ; 
for as many of them as have had their arms taken 
from them will make others out of hand; they that 
have lost their horses will immediately get others; in 
the room of those men that are killed others will grow 
up and succeed them ; so that it will not be to be won- 
dered at if they become able to give us disturbance 
again very soon. Why then did I desire Cyaxares 
to propose the debate on the separation of the army ? 
Be it known to you,’ said he, ‘ it was because I was in 
fear for the future ; for I perceive certain adversaries 
advancing on us, that, if we go on with the war on the 
footing we now stand, we shall not be able to struggle 
with: for the winter is coming on; and if we have 
roofs to cover our own heads, we have them not, by 
Jove ! for our horses, nor for our servants, nor for the 
common soldiers ; and without these we cannot pro- 
ceed in the service.. The provisions, wherever we have 
come, have been consumed by ourselves, and where 
we have not been, there, for fear of us, they have been 
carried off and secured in fortresses; so that the ene- 
mies have them, and we are not able to procure them. 
And who is there that has bravery and vigor enough 
to go on with the service, and struggle at the same 
time with hunger and cold? Therefore if we are to 
continue the war on these terms, I say that we ought 
rather to separate the army of our own accord than be. 
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driven away against our wills by distress, and by not 
knowing what todo. But, if we have a mind to go on 
still with the war, I say we ought to do this: -we 
should endeavor, as soon as possible, to take from the 
enemy as many of their strong places as we are able, 
and to erect as many places of strength as we can for 
ourselves. For if this be done, then they will have 
provisions in the greatest plenty who can take and 
secure the most of them, and they that are inferior in 
strength will be besieged. But now we are just in the 
same case with those that are on a voyage .at sea; 
for the part that they have sailed over they do not 
leave so as to make it safer for them than the other 
part that they have not sailed; but if we have for- 
tresses, these will alienate the territory from the enemy, 
and all things will be with us serene and quiet. As 
for what some of you may be apprehensive of, in case 
you are obliged to keep garrison at a distance from 
your own territory, do not let this be any concern to 
you; for we will take on us to guard those parts that 
are the nearest to the enemy, since we are at a great 
distance from home. And do you take possession of 
the borders between you and the Assyrian territory, 
and cultivate them. And if we are able to guard and 
preserve those parts that are in the enemy’s neighbor- 
hood, you who keep those other parts that are at a 
greater distance from them will certainly live in great 
peace and quiet; for I do not believe that they can 
think of forming designs on you that are at a distance, 
and neglect dangers that are at hand.’ 

After this had been said, all the rest of them rising 
up, declared that they would join heartily in putting 
these things in execution. And Cyaxares, Gadatas, 
and Gobryas said, that if the allies would give them 

leave they would each of them wuld we fort, that the 
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‘allies might have those places in their interest. Cyrus 
therefore when he saw them all so zealous in the exe- 
cation of the things he had mentioned, concluded 
thus: ‘ If we intend therefore to effect what we agree 
ought to be done, we ought, as soon as possible, to be 
supplied with engines to demolish the forts of the 
enemy, and with builders to erect bulwarks of our 
own.’ On this Cyaxares promised to make and supply 
them with one engine; Gadatas and Gobryas promised 
‘another ; Tigranes another; and another Cyrus said 
that he would endeavor to make. When they were 
determined on these things they procured artificers 
for the making of these engines, and every one pro- 
vided the materials necessary for their fabric; and 
they established, as presidents and overseers of the 
work, certain persons that seemed the most proper for 
the employment. 

Cyrus, when he found that there would be some 
time taken up in these affairs, encamped the army in a 
situation that he judged to be the most healthy and 
most easily accessible, with respect to all things that 
“were necessary to be brought thither. And he did 
whatever was necessary to the making it strong, that 
they who always remained there might be in safety, 
though the main strength of the army should, at any 
time, march at a distance from the camp. And, be- 
sides, he inquired of those he thought knew the coun- 
try best, from what parts of it the army might be sup- 
plied with all things that were of use to them in the 
greatest plenty. He led them always abroad to get 
provision and forage, both that he might procure the 
greatest plenty of necessaries for the army, that his 
men, inured to labor by these marches, might gain 

‘health and vigor; and that in marching they wigbt 
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preserve in their memories the order they were to 
keep. 

Cyrus was employed in these affairs when deserters 
from Babylon, and prisoners taken, gave an account 
that the Assyrian was gone to Lydia, carrying with 
him many talents of gold and silver, and other trea- 
sures, and rich ornaments of all kinds. The body of 
the soldiery supposed that he was already putting his 
treasures out of the way for fear; but Cyrus, judging 
that he went in order to collect a force against him, if 
he were able to effect it, prepared himself, on the 
other hand, with a great deal of vigor, as thinking that 
he should be again forced to come to an engagement. 
Accordingly he completed the Persian body of horse ; 
some horses he got from the prisoners, and some from 
his friends; for these things he accepted from all, 
rejected nothing, neither a fine weapon nor a horse, if 
any one presented him with it. Chariots, likewise, he 
fitted up, both out of those that were taken, and from 
swwhencesoever else he was able to get supplied with 
what was necessary towards it. 

The Trojan method of using chariots, that was prac- 
tised of old, and that way of managing them that is 
yet in use amongst the Cyreneans, he abolished. For 
formerly the Medes, Syrians, and Arabians, and all 
the people of Asia, used the same method, with re- 
spect to their chariots, that the Cyreneans do at thia 
time ; and he was of opinion, that the very best of the 
men being mounted on chariots, they that probably 
constituted the chief strength of the army had the part 
only of skirmishers at a distance, and had no great 
share in the gaining of a victory. For three hundred 
chariots afford three hundred combatants, and these 
take up twelve hundred horses; then their drivera 
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probably are such as these men, that are the best of 
the army, chiefly confide in; and here again are three 
hundred others, and they such as do the enemy no 
manner of mischief. Therefore this sort of manage- 
ment, with respect to their chariots, he abolished ; 
and, instead of this, he provided a sort of warlike 
chariots, with wheels of great strength, so as not to be 
easily broken, and with axletrees that were long, 
because things that carry breadth are less liable to be 
overturned. The box for the drivers he made like a 
turret, and with strong pieces of timber; and the 
highest of these boxes reached up to the elbows of the 
drivers, that reaching over those boxes they might 
drive the horses. The drivers he covered, all but their 
eyes, with armor. To the axletrees, on each side of 
the wheels, he added steel scythes of about two cubits 
in length; and below, under the axletree, he fixed 
others pointing to the ground, as intending with these 
chariots to break in on the enemy. As Cyrus at that 
time contrived these chariots, so, to this day, they use 
them in the king’s territory. He had likewise camels 
in great number, such as were collected from amongst 
his friends, and those that were taken from the enemy, 
being all brought together. 

Thus were these things performed. But he, being 
desirous to send some spy into Lydia, and to learn 
what the Assyrian did, was of opinion that Araspes, 
the guardian of the beautiful woman, was a proper 
person to go on that errand ; for with Araspes things 
had fallen out in this manner : 

Having fallen in love with the woman, he was 
forced to make proposals to her. But she denied 
him, and was faithful to her husband, though he waa 
absent; for she loved him very much. Yet she && 
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not accuse Araspes to Cyrus, being unwilling to make 
a quarrel between men that were friends. Then Aras- 
pes, thinking to forward the success of his inclinations, 
threatened the woman that if she would not yield*to 
his wishes, she should be forced to submit against her 
will. On this the woman, being in fear, concealed the 
matter no longer, but sent a messenger to Cyrus with 
orders to tell him the whole affair. He, when he heard 
it, laughed at this man, that had said he was above the 
power of love. He sent Artabazus with the messenger, 
and commanded him to tell Araspes that he should re- 
spect the conduct of such a woman. But Artabazus, 
coming to Araspes, reproached him, calling the woman 
a deposit that had been trusted in his hands; and tell- 
ing him of his impiety, injustice, and impotence of his 
passion, so that Araspes shed many tears for grief, 
was overwhelmed with shame, and almost dead with 
fear, lest he should suffer some severity at the hands 
of Cyrus. Cyrus, being informed of this, sent for 
him, and spoke to him by himself alone. 

‘IT see, Araspes,’ said he, ‘ that you are very much 
in fear of me, and very much ashamed. But give 
them both over, for I have heard that gods have been 
‘ conquered by love; I know how much men that have 
been accounted very wise have suffered by love; and 
I pronounced on myself, that if I conversed with beau- 
tiful people, I was not enough master of myself to dis- 
regard them. And I am the cause that this has be- 
fallen you, for I shut you up with this irresistible crea- 
ture.’ Araspes then said in reply: ‘ You are in this 
too, Cyrus, as you are in other things, mild, and dis- 
posed to forgive the errors of men; but other men,’ 
said he, ‘ overwhelm me with grief and concern; for 
the rumor of my misfortune is got abroad, my enemies 
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are pleased with it, and my friends come to me, and 
advise me to get out of the way, lest I suffer some 
severity at your hands, as having been guilty of a very 
great injustice.’ 

Then Cyrus said: ‘ Be it known to you therefore,: 
Araspes, that, by means of this very opinion that. 
people have taken up, it is in your power to gratify 
me in a very high degree, and to do very great service 
to our allies.’ ‘ I wish,’ said Araspes, ‘ that I had an 
opportunity of being again of use to you.’ ‘ There- 
fore,’ said he, ‘ if you would make as if you fled from 
me, and would go over to the enemy, I believe that 
the enemy would trust you.’ ‘ And I know, by Jove !” 
said Araspes, ‘ that I should give occasion to have it 
said by my friends that I fled from you.’ ‘ Then you 
might return to us,’ said he, ‘ apprised of all the ene- 
mny’s affairs. I believe that on their giving credit to 
you, they would make you a sharer in their debates 
and counsels, 80 that nothing would be concealed 
from you that I desire you should know.’ ‘I will 
go then,’ said he, ‘ now, out of hand; for be assured 
that my being thought to have made my escape as one 
that was just about to receive punishment at your 
hands, will be one of the things that will give me: 
credit.’ 

‘ And can you,’ said he, ‘ leave the beautiful Pan- 
thea?’ ‘ Yes, Cyrus; for I have plainly two souls. I 
have now philosophised this point out by the help of 
that wicked sophister Love: for a single soul cannot 
be a good one and a bad one at the same time, nor can 
it, at the same time, affect both noble actions and vile 
ones. It cannot incline and be averse to the same 
things at the same time; but it is plain there are two 
souls, and when the good one prevails, it does nowis 
things; when the bad one prevails, it attempts τὰς. 
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things. But now that it has got you for a support, 
the good one prevails, and that very much.’ ‘If you 
think it proper therefore to be gone,’ said Cyrus, 
‘thus you must do in order to gain the greater credit 
with them. Relate to them the state of our affairs, 
and relate it so as that what you say may be as great 
a hindrance as possible to what they intend to do: and 
it would be some hindrance to them, if you should 
say that we are preparing to make an incursion into 
some part of their territory ; for when they hear this, 
they will be less able to assemble their whole force 
together, every one being in fear for something at home. 
Then stay with them,’ said he, ‘as long as you can; 
for what they do when they are the nearest us, will be 
the most for our purpose to know. Advise them 
likewise to form themselves into such an order as 
may be thought the strongest; for when you come 
away, and are supposed to be apprised of their order, 
they will be under a necessity to keep to it, for they 
will be afraid of making a change in it; and if they do 
make a change, by their being so near at hand, it will 
create confusion amongst them.’ 

Araspes, setting out in this manner, and taking 
with him such of his servants as he chiefly confided 
in, and telling some certain persons such things as he 
thought might be of service to his undertaking, went 
his way. 

Panthea, as soon as she perceived that Araspes was 
gone, sending to Cyrus, told him thus: ‘ Do not be 
afflicted, Cyrus, that Araspes is gone off to the enemy ; 
for if you will allow me to send to my husband, I en- 
gage that there will come to you one who will: bea 
much more faithful friend to you than Araspes. I 
Know that he will attend you with all the force that he 

ts able; for the father of the prince that now reigns 
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was his friend, but he who at present reigns, attempted 
once to part us from each other; and reckoning him 
therefore an unjust man, I know that he would joy- 
fully revolt from him to such a man as you are.’ 
Cyrus, hearing this, ordered her to send to her hus- 
band. She. sent; and when Abradatas discovered 
the signs from his wife, and perceived how matters 
stood as to the other particulars, he marched joyfully 
away to Cyrus, having about two thousand horse with 
him. When he came up with the Persian scouts, he 
sent to Cyrus, to tell him who he was: Cyrus imme- 
diately ordered them to conduct him to his wife. 
When Abradatas and his wife saw each other they 
mutually embraced, as was natural to do, on an occa- 
sion so unexpected. On this Panthea told him of the 
sanctity and virtue of Cyrus, and of his pity and com- 
passion towards her. Abradatas having heard of it, 
said ; ‘ What can I do, Panthea, to pay my gratitude 
to Cyrus for you and for myself?’ ‘ What else,’ said 
Panthea, ‘ but endeavor to behave towards him as he 
has done towards you?’ On this Abradatas came to 
2yrus, and as soon as he saw him, taking him by the 
ight hand, he said: ‘ In return for the benefits you 
ave bestowed on us, Cyrus, I have nothing of more 
msequence to say, than that I give myself to you as 
friend, a servant, and an ally ; and whatever designs 
ybserve you to be engaged in, I will endeavor to be 
: best assistant to you in them that Iam able.’ Then 
rus said: “1 accept your offer, and dismiss you at 
. time, to take your supper with your wife ; but, at 
e other time, you must take a meal with me in my 
, together with your friends and mine.’ 
fter this Abradatas, observing Cyrus to be employed 
t the chariots armed with scythes, and about those 
3s and horsemen that were clothed in armor, ed 
EN, VOL, Il. ὸ 
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deavored, out of his own body of horse, to fit him up 
a hundred such chariots as his were ; and he prepared 
himself, as being to lead them, mounted on a chariot 
himself. His own chariot he framed with four perches, 
and for eight horses. His wife Panthea, out of her 
own treasures, made him a corslet of gold, and a 
golden head-piece, and arm-pieces of the same; and 
the horses of his chariot she provided with brass de- 
fences. These things Abradatas performed. And Cy- 
rus, observing his chariot with four perches, considered 
that it might be possible to make one with eight, so as 
to draw the lower frame of this machine with eight 
yoke of oxen. This engine, together with its wheels, 
was upwards of fifteén feet from the ground. And he 
believed that turrets of this kind, following in the 
line, might be of great help to his own phalanx, and 
do great injury to the line of the enemy. On these 
frames he made open places to move about in; and 
strong defences, and on each of these turrets he mounted 
twenty men. When all things with respect to these 
turrets were completed to his hand, he made an ex- 
periment of their draught, and eight yoke of oxen 
drew a turret, and the men on it, with more ease than 
each yoke drew the common baggage weight; for the 
weight of baggage was about five-and-twenty talents to 
each yoke ; but the draught of a turret, whose wooden 
frame was as broad as a tragic stage, together with 
twenty men and their arms, amounted but to fifteen 
talents to each yoke. When he found that the draught 
was easy, he prepared for the marching these turrets 
with the army, reckoning that to take all advantages 
was both safe and just, and of happy consequence m 
war. 
IT. At this time there came from the Indian certain 
persons, who brought treasure, and gave him an ac- 
count that the Indian sent him word thus, σὰ om 
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pleased, Cyrus, that you gave me an account of what 
you wanted; I have a mind to engage in friendship 
with you, and I send you treasure: if you want any 
thing else, send me word. They that come from me 
have it in charge to do whatever you order them.’ 

Cyrus hearing this, said: ‘ I order then, that some 
of you remaining here, where you have pitched your 
tents, may guard the treasure, and live as is most 
agreeable to you. But let three of you go on to the 
enemy, as coming from the Indian, to treat of an al- 
liance, and getting yourselves informed of what is said 
and done there, give me and the Indian an account of 
it as soon as is possible. And, if you serve me well in 
this, I shall be yet more obliged to you, than for your 
coming hither, and bringing me treasure; for such 
spies, as appear men of servile condition,.are not able 
to know or give an account of any thing more than 
what all people know. But such men as you are often 
led into the knowlege of designs and counsels.’ The 
Indians, hearing this with pleasure, and being on that 
occasion entertained by Cyrus, made all things ready ; 
and the next day went away, promising faithfully 
to get informed of as many of the enemy’s concerns 
as they were able, and to come away as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Cyrus made all other preparations for the war, in 
the most magnificent manner, as being a man who pro- 
jected to perform no inconsiderable things, and withal, 
did not only take care of such things as he thought 
proper for his allies, but raiséd amongst his friends an 
-emulation to appear armed in the handsomest manner, 
to appear the most skilled in horsemanship, at throw- 
ing the javelin, and in the use of the bow, and the 
most ready to undergo any fatigue. This he effected 
by leading them out to hunt, and rewarding those tet 
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were the ablest in the several performances. And those 
commanders that he observed to be most careful to 
make their soldiers excel, those he animated by praising 
them, and by gratifying them in all that he was able. 
If at any time he made a sacrifice, or solemnised a 
festival, he appointed games on the occasion, in all 
the several things that men practise on account of war, 
and gave magnificent rewards to the conquerors; and 
there was a mighty cheerfulness in the army. 

All things that Cyrus had a mind to have with him 
for the service were now almost completed to his 
hands, except the engines; for the Persian horsemen 
were filled up to ten thousand. The chariots, armed 
with scythes that he himself provided, were now a 
hundred complete. Those that Abradatas the Susian 
undertook to provide, like those of Cyrus, were like- 
wise a hundred complete. And the Median chariots, 
that Cyrus had persuaded Cyaxares to change from 
the Trojan and Libyan form and method, were like- 
wise made up to another hundred. The camels were 
mounted by two archers on each; and most of the 
army stood so disposed, as if they had already con- 
quered, and the affairs of the enemy were reduced to 
nothing. | 

While they were in this disposition the Indians that 
Cyrus had sent to get intelligence came back from the 
enemy, and said that Croesus was chosen general and 
leader of all the enemy’s forces: that all the princes 
in their alliance had determined to attend each with 
his whole force, to contribute mighty sums of money, 
and to lay them out in stipends to all those that they 
could hire, and in presents, where it was proper: that 
they had already hired a great number of Thracians, 

armed with large swords. thet the Egyptians were 
under sail to come to them, and the number af thece 
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they said amounted to a hundred and twenty thou 
sand, armed with large shields that reached down t 
their feet, with mighty spears, such as they use at thi: 
day, and with swords. ‘They said that a body of Cy- 
prians was under sail to join them, and that all the 
Cilicians, the men of both the Phrygias, the Lycao- 
nians, Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, Pheoe- 
nicians, and Assyrians, with the prince of Babylon, 
were already joined: that the Ionians, the Molians, 
and all the Greek colonies in Asia, were obligéd to 
attend Croesus; and that Croesus had sent to Lace- 
demon, to treat of an alliance with them: that this 
army assembled about the river Pactolus, and was 
about to advance to Thybarra, where all the barbarians 
of the Lower Syria, that are subject to the king, as- 
semble at this day: that orders were given out to all, 
to convey provisions and all things thither, as to the 
general market. The prisoners likewise related almost 
the same things; for Cyrus took care that prisoners 
should be taken, in order to get information; and he | 
sent out spies, that seemed to be of servile condition, 
as deserters. 
When the army of Cyrus came to hear all this, 
very body was under concern, as it was natural for 
1em to be. They went up and down in a sedater 
ay than they used to do, and the multitude did not 
pear cheerful. But they got together in circles ; 
d all places were full of people, asking each other 
estions concerning these matters, and discoursing 
ether. When Cyrus perceived that terror was 
eading apace through the army he called together 
commanders of the several bodies, together with 
such whose dejection might prove to be any-wise 
idicial, or their alacrity of use; and told his set- 
beforehand, that if any other of the solvers ww 
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tended to hear his discourse, they should not hinder 
them. When they were assembled he said: 

‘Friends and allies! I have called you together, be- 
cause I observed that since these accounts are come 
from the enemy some of you appear like men that are 
terrified : for to me it appears strange that any of you 
should be really terrified at the enemies’ being said to 
assemble their forces, because we are at this time met 
in much greater numbers than we were when we beat 
them’; and, with: the help of the gods, are now better 
prepared than before: and when you see this, does it 
not give you courage? In the name of the gods!’ said 
he, ‘if you are afraid now, what had you done if 
people had given you an account that the enemies 
were advancing on you with all the advantages on 
their side that we have on ours? And, in the first 
place,’ said he, ‘ had you heard that they who had 
beaten us before were coming on us again, with minds 
full of the victory they had obtained? That they, who 
at that time slighted the distant discharge of arrows 
and javelins, were now coming with multitudes more 
armed like themselves? And then, that as these heavy- 
armed men at that time conquered our foot; so now, 
their horsemen, provided in the same manner, ad- 
vanced against our horse? And that rejecting bows 
and javelins, each of them, armed with one strong 
lance, had it in their intention to push up to us and 
engage hand to hand? That there are chariots coming, 
that are not to be planted as heretofore, and turned 
away as for flight, but that the horses of these chariots 
are covered with.armor, the drivers stand in wooden 
turrets, and all upwards are covered with their cors- 
Jets and helms, and steel scythes are fixed to the axle- 

trees; and that these are ready to drive in immedi- 
ately gn the ranks of those that standin opposition 
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to them? Besides, that they have camels on which they 
ride up to us, and one of which a hundred horses will 
not bear the sight of? And yet, farther, that they ad- 
vance with certain towers, from whence they can sup- 
port their own people; and, by discharging their 
weapons on you, hinder you from fighting on even 
ground with them ?—Had any one told you that the 
enemies were possessed of all these things, if you are 
afraid now, what had you done then? But when you 
have an account that Croesus is chosen the enemies’ 
general, he who behaved himself so much worse than 
the Syrians ; that the Syrians were beaten before they 
fled, but Croesus, when he saw them beaten, instead of 
supporting his allies, fled and made his escape! And, 
when it is told you that the same enemies are not 
thought sufficient to engage us, but that they hire 
others that they think will fight their battles for them 
better than they do for themselves !—If these are such 
things ag appear terrible to any, and that the state of 
our own affairs appears mean and contemptible to 
them,—these men, my friends, I say ought to go their 
ways to the enemy ; for by being there they will do us 
more service than they will by being amongst us!’ 
When Cyrus had said this, Chrysantas the Persian 
spoke thus: ‘O Cyrus! do not wonder that some 
people carry sad countenances on having heard these 
accounts ; for it is not fear that affects them thus, but 
itis grief. For,’ said he, ‘if people that had a mind 
to get their dinners, and were just in expectation of it, 
were told of some work that was necessary to be done 
before they dined, nobody, I believe, would be pleased 
with hearing it. Just so therefare, while we are in 
present expectation of enriching ourselves, and then 
hear that there is still some work left that of necessrry 
must be done, we look sad, not out of fear, bud Wor 
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cause we want to have that work already over. But 
since we are not only contending for Syria, where 
there is corn in abundance, flocks, and fruitful palms; 
but for Lydia too, where wine, and figs, and oil abound, 
and a land whose shores the sea washes; by which 
means such numbers of valuable things are brought 
thither as no one ever saw. Considering these things, 
we are no longer dejected, but have full confidence 
that we shall soon enjoy these valuable productions of 
Lydia.’ Thus he spoke ; and all the allies were pleased 
with his discourse, and applauded it. _ 

‘ And, indeed, my friends,’ said Cyrus, ‘ my opi- 
nion is, to march up to them as soon as possible, that 
if we can we may prevent them, and first reach those 
places where all their conveniences are got together 
for them; and then, the sooner we march to them, the 
fewer things we shall find them provided with, and the 
more things we shall find them in want of. This I 
give as my opinion: if any one think any other course 
safer and easier to us, let him inform us.’ 

After a great many had expressed their concurrence 
in its being proper to march as soon as possible to the 
enemy, and that nobody said to the contrary; on this’ 
Cyrus began a discourse to this effect: 

‘Friends and allies! our minds, our bodies, and 
the arms that we are to use; have been, with the help 
of the gods, long since provided to our hands: it is 
now our business to provide necessaries on our march 
for not less than twenty days, both for ourselves and 
as many beasts as we make use of: for on calculation 
I find that the way we are to go will take us up more 
than fifteen days, and on the road we shall find nd 
sort of necessaries ; for every thing that was possible 

has been taken and carried off, partly by ourselves, 
and partly by the enemy. We rust therefore put eg 
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ti sufficient quantity of food, for without this we can 
neither fight nor can we live ; but of wine as much as 
is enough to accustom us to drink water; for great 
part of the way that we are to take is intirely unpro- 
vided with wine, and were we to put up a very great 
quantity of it, it would not suffice us. Therefore, that 
we may not fall into distempers by being deprived of 
wine all on a sudden, we must do thus ; we must begin 
now immediately to drink water with our food; for by 
doing thus now we shall make no very great change: 
for whoever feeds on things made of flour, eats the 
mass mixed up with water; and he that feeds on 
bread, eats the loaf that is first moistened and worked 
up with water; and all boiled meats are made ready 
with a great quantity of water. But if after our meal 
we drink a little wine on it, our stomach, not having 
less than usual, rests satisfied! Then, afterwards, we 
must cut off even this allowance after supper, till at 
last we become insensibly water-drinkers: for an 
alteration, little by little, brings any nature to bear a 
total change. The gods themselves teach us this, by 
bringing us, little by little, from the midst of winter, 
to bear very great heat; and from the heat to bear 
very great cold; and we, in imitation of them, ought 
by custom and practice to reach the end we should 
attain to. Spare the weight of fine quilts and carpets, 
and make it up in necessaries; for a superfluity of 
things necessary will not be useless. But if you hap- 
pen to be without these carpets, you need not be 
afraid that you shall not lie and sleep with pleasure. 
If it prove otherwise than I say, then blame me; but 
to have plenty of clothes with a man is a great help to 
one both in health and sickness. And of meats we ought 
to put up those that are a good deal sharp, acid, end 
salt; for they create appetite, and are a lasting, οτος 
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ment. And when we come jnto those parts of the country 
that are untouched, where probably we shall find corn, 
we ought to be provided with hand-mills, by taking 
them with us from hence, that we may use them in 
making our bread: for of all the instruments that are 
used in making bread these are the lightest.. We 
ought likewise to put up quantities of such things as 
are wanted by sick people ; for their bulk is but very 
little, and if such a chance befall us, we shall want 
them very much. We must likewise have store of 
straps; for most things, both about men and horses, 
are fastened by straps, and when they wear out or . 
break there is a necessity of standing still, unless one 
can get supplied with them. Whoever has learned the 
skill of polishing a lance, it will be well for him not to: 
forget a polisher, and he will do well to carry a file: 
for he that sharpens hi§ spear sharpens his soul at the 
same time; for there is a sort of shame in it, that one 
who sharpens his lance should himself be cowardly 
and dull. We ought likewise to have plenty of timber 
with us for the chariots and carriages; for, in many 
affairs, many things will of necessity be defective. 
And we ought to be provided with the tools and in- 
struments that are the most necessary for all these 
things, for artificers are not every where to be met 
with, nor will a few of them be sufficient for our daily 
work. To every carriage we should have a cutting- 
hook and a spade; and to each beast of burden a 
pick-axe and a scythe; for these things are useful to 
every one in particular, and are often serviceable to 
the public. Therefore, with respect ta the things that 
are necessary for food, do you, that are commanders 
of the soldiery, examine those that are under you; 
for in whatever of these things any one is defective, it 
must not be passed by; for we shell be in want of: 
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these. And as to those things that I order to be car- 
ried by the beasts of burden, do you that are the com- 
manders of those that belong to the baggage-train 
examine into them, and the man that has them not do 
you oblige to provide them.. And do you that are the 
commanders of those that clear the ways take down, 
in a list from me, such as are turned out from among 
the throwers of the javelin, the archers, and the 
slingers. And those that are taken from amongst the 
throwers of the javelin you must oblige to serve with 
an axe for cutting wood; those that are taken from 
the archers with a spade; and those from the slingers 
with a cutting-hook. These must march in troops be- 
fore the carriages, that in case the way wants to be 
mended, you may presently set to work, and that, if I 
want any thing to be done, I may know from whence 
to take them for my use. And I will take with me 
smiths, carpenters, and leather-cutters, with all their 
proper tools, and who shall be men οὗ an age fit to 
attend the service, that nothing of what is necessary 
to be done in the army, in the way of those arts, may 
be wanting. And these shall all be exempt and dis- 
engaged from the military ranks, but shall be placed 
in their proper order, ready to do service for any one 
that will hire them, in the ways that they are seve- 
rally skilled in. And if any tradesman has a mind to 
attend with intention to sell any thing, he must have 
necessaries for the days before mentioned ; and if he 
be found to sell any thing during those days, all that 
he has shall be taken from him; but when these days 
are past, he may sell as’he pleases. And whoever of 
these traders shall be found to furnish the greatest 
plenty of the things that he deals in, he shall meet 
with reward and honor from our allies and from me. 
If any one thinks that he wants money to purcheaa 
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things, let him bring people that know him, and will 

be responsible for him, that he will certainly attend 

the army, and then let him take of what belongs to 

us. 

‘These are the things that I order. If any one 
knows of any other thing that is proper, let him sig- . 
nify itto me. Do you go your ways, and ppt up every 
thing. I intend to make a sacrifice on our setting 
forward ; and when our divine affairs stand right we 
will give the signal. All must attend with the things 
before ordered, in their proper posts, under their 
several commanders. And do you, commanders, each 
of you, putting his division into good order, all come 
and confer with me, that you may learn your several 
posts.’ They, hearing this, made their preparations, 
and he made a sacrifice. 

III. When the sacred rites were performed in a 
happy manner, Cyrus set forward with the army, and 
the first day encamped at as small a distance as he could, 
that in case any one had forgot any thing, he might 
fetch it; and that if any one found himself in want of 
any thing, he might provide it. Cyaxares, therefore, 
with the third part of the Medes, stayed behind, that 
affairs at home might not be left destitute. 

And Cyrus marched with the utmost dispatch, hav- 
ing the horse at the head of the whole, but always 
making the discoverers and scouts mount up before, 
to such places as were most proper to take their views 
from. After the horse he led the baggage-train, and 
where the country was open and plain, he marched 
the carriages and beasts of burden in several lines. 
The phalanx marched after ; and if any of the baggage- 
train was left behind, those of the commanders that 
were at hand took care of it, that they might not be 

hindered in their march. But where thert road was 
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more contracted, he ranged the train in the middle, 
and the soldiers marched on each side, and if they 
met with an hindrance, those of the soldiers that were 
at hand took care about it. The several regiments 
marched for the most part with their own baggage near 
them, for it was given in charge to those of the train, 
to march each part of them by the regiment they be- 
longed to, unless some necessity kept them from 
doing it; and every officer of the train led on with the 
colonel’s ensign, or mark that was known to the men 
of their several regiments; so that they marched in 
close order, and every one took very great care of 
their own, that it might not be left behind; and by 
doing thus, they were in no need of seeking for each 
other, all things were at hand and in more safety, and 
the soldiers were the more readily supplied with what 
they wanted. | | 

But as soon as the advanced scouts thought that 
they saw men in the plain getting forage and wood, 
and. saw beasts of burden laden with such kind of 
things, and feeding, and then again taking a view at 
a greater distance, they thought that they observed 
smoke or dust rising up into the air. From all these 
things they concluded that the enemy’s army was 
somewhere near at hand. The commander of the 
scouts therefore immediately sent one to Cyrus to 
tell him these things. 

He having heard these things, commanded them to 
remain in the same viewing places, and whatever new 
thing they saw, to give him an account of it. He 
sent a regiment of horse forward, and commanded 
them to endeavor to take some of the men that were 
ἀπ the plain, that they might get a clearer insight into 
the matter. They that were thus ordered did accord- 
ingly. He made a disposition of the rest of Wis army 
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in such a manner, that they might be provided with 

' whatever he thought fitting before they came up close 
to the enemy ; and first, he made it be proclaimed, 
that they should take their dinners, and then wait in 
their ranks, attentive to their farther orders. When 
they had dined he called together the several com- 
manders of the horse, foot, and chariots, of the en- 
gines, baggage-train, and carriages, and they met ac- 
cordingly. They that made an excursion into the 
plain, taking certain people prisoners, brought them 
off. 

These that were taken, being asked by Cyrus, told 
him, that they came off from their army, and passing 
their advanced guard, came out, some for forage and 
some for wood; for by means of the multitude that 
their army consisted of all things were very scarce. 
Cyrus, hearing this, said: ‘ And how far is the army 
from hence” They told him about two parasangs. 
On this Cyrus asked, ‘ And is there any discourse 
amongst them concerning us” ‘ Yes, by Jove!’ 
said they, ‘a great deal, particularly that you are 
already near at hand advancing on them.’ ‘ Well, 
then,’ said Cyrus, ‘ did they rejoice at the hearing it!’ 
And this he asked for the sake of those that were by. 
“No, by Jove!’ said they, ‘ they did not rejoice, but 
were very much concerned.’ ‘ And at this time,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘what are they doing?’ ‘ They are forming 
into order,’ said they, ‘ and both yesterday and the 
day before they were employed in the same work.’ 
‘And he that makes their disposition,’ said Cyrus, 
‘who is he? ‘ Croesus himself,’ said they, ‘ and 
with him a certain Greek, and another besides, who 
is a Mede; and this man was said to be a deserter 

from you.’ Then Cyrus said. ‘ Ὁ greatest Jove, may 
1 be able to take this man as i desire 
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On this he ordered them to carry off: the prisoners, 
and turned to the people that were present, as if he 
were going to say something. At that instant there 
came another man from the commander of the scouts, 
who told him that there appeared a great body of horse 
in the plain: ‘ And we guess,’ said he, ‘ that they are 
marching with intention to take a view of the army ; 
for before this body there is another party, of about 
thirty horse, that march with great diligence, and 
directly against us, perhaps with intention to seize our 
station for viewing, if they can, and we are but a 
single decade on that station.’ Then Cyrus ordered a 
party of those horse that always attended him to 
march and put themselves in a place under the view- 
ing station, and keeping themselves concealed from 
the enemy, to be quiet. ‘ And when our decade,’ said 
he, ‘ quits the station, then do you rush out and attack | 
those that mount it; and that the enemy’s greater 
body may not do you mischief, do you, Hystaspes,’ 
said he, ‘ march with a thousand horse, and appear in 
opposition to the enemy’s body; and do not pursue up 
to any undiscovered place ; but when you have taken 
care to maintain the possession of your viewing sta- 
tions, then come back to me. And if any men ride up 
to you with their right hands extended, receive them 
as friends.’ Hystaspes went away and armed himself. 
Those that attended Cyrus marched immediately, and 
on this side the viewing places Araspes, with his ser- 
vants, met them; he that had been some time since 
sent away asaspy, and was the guardian of the Susian 
woman. 

Cyrus, therefore, as soon as he saw him, leaped 
from his seat, met him, and received him with his 
right hand. The rest, as was natural, knowimg nothing, 
of the matter, were struck with the thing, Δ Gyrus 
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said: ‘ My friends, here comes to us a brave man; ‘for 
now it is fit that all men should know what he has 
done. This man went away, not for any base thing 
that he was loaded with, or for any fear of me, but he 
was sent by me, that learning the state of the enemy’s 
affairs for us, he might make us a clear report of them. 
What I promised you therefore, Araspes, I remember, 
and, with the assistance of all these that are here, I 
will perform it. And it is just that all you, my 
friends, should pay him honor as a brave man; for, to 
do us service, he has thrown himself into dangers, and 
has borne that load of reproach that fell so heavy on 
him.’ On this they all embraced Araspes, and gave 
him their right hands. 

Then Cyrus, telling them that there was enough of 
this, said: ‘ Give us an account, Araspes, of these 
things, and do not abate any thing of the truth, with 
respect to the enemy’s affairs; for it is better that we 
should think them greater, and see them less, than 
hear them to be less and find them greater.’ ‘I acted,’ 
said Araspes, ‘ in such a manner as to get the clearest 
insight into them; for I assisted in person at their 
making their disposition.” ‘ You therefore,’ said Cy- 
rus, ‘ know not only their numbers, but their order 
too.” ‘Yes, by Jove!’ said Araspes, ‘and I know 
the manner that they intend to engage in.’ ‘ But, in 
the first place, tell us, however,’ said Cyrus, ‘ in 
general, what their numbers are?’ ‘ Well, then,’ said 
he, ‘ they are all ranged thirty in depth, both foot and 
horse, except the Egyptians, and they extended in 
front forty stadia, for I took very great care to know 
what ground they took up.’ ‘ And then, as to the 
Egyptians,’ said Cyrus, ‘ tell us how they are ranged; 

for you said—except the Egyptians.” ‘The com- 
manders of ten thousand formed each of herr bodies 


oa 
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into a hundred every way ; for this they say is their 
order, according to their custom at home; but Croesus 
allowed them: to form in this manner very much 
agaist his will, for he was desirous to over-front 
your army as much as possible.’ ‘ And why,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘ does he desire this?) ‘ Why, by Jove!’ said 
he, ‘in order to encompass you with that part that 
exceeds you in front.’ Then Cyrus said: ‘ But let 
them look to it, that the encompassers be not them- 
selves encompassed. But we have heard what is pro- 
per for us to be informed of by you, and you, my 
friends, must act in this manner : 

“ΑΒ soon as you go from hence, examine the arms 
that belong both to the horses and to yourselves ; for, 
frequently, by the want of a little thing, both man, and 
horse, and chariot become useless. To-morrow, in 
the morning, whilst I sacrifice you must first get your 
dinners, both men and horse, that whatever oppor- 
tunity of action offers itself we may not balk it. Then 
do you, Araspes, keep the right wing as you do now, 
and let the other commanders of ten thousand keep 
the stations they now are in; for when a race is just 
ready to be entered on, there is no longer opportunity 
for any chariot to shift horses. Give orders to the 
several colonels and captains to form into a phalanx, 
with each company drawn up two in front.’ And 
each company consisted of four-and-twenty men. Then 
one of the commanders of ten thousand said: ‘ And 
do we think, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘that when we are 
ranged but so many deep we shall be strong enough 
against phalanxes of that great depth? 

‘And Cyrus replied: ‘ Phalanxes that are deeper 
than to be able to reach the enemy with their wea- 
porns, what injury,’ said he, ‘do you think they wi) 
do to the enemy, or what service to their fellow-com-= 
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batants? For my part,’ said he, ‘ those soldiers that 
are ranged a hundred in depth, I would rathet choose 
to have ranged ten thousand in depth, for by that 
means we should have the fewer to engage; but by 
the number of men that form our phalanx in depth, I 
reckon to make the whole act and support itself. The 
throwers of the javelin I will range behind the corslet- 
men, and behind the throwers of the javelin the 
archers: for who would place those in front who, 
themselves, can confess that they cannot bear any 
engagement hand to hand? But when the corslet-men 
are interposed before them, then they stand. ‘And the 
one casting their javelins, and the other discharging 
their arrows over the heads of those that are ranged 
before them, do execution on the enemy. And as 
much mischief as any one does the enemy, it is plain 
that so far he gives relief to his fellow-combatants. 
Last of all, I will place those that are called the rear; 
for as a house without a strong stone-work, and with- 
out men that have the skill to form the roof, is of no 
value, so neither is a phalanx of any value without 
such‘as are serviceable both in front and rear. Do 
you, then,’ said he, ‘ form as I order you.’ And do 
you, commanders of the javelin-men, form your seve- 
ral companies in the same manner behind these. Do 
you, commanders of the archers, form in the same 
manner behind the javelin-then; and you, who com- 
mand the rear, with your men placed last, give orders 
to those under you, each of them to keep his eye to 
those before him, to encourage those that do their duty, 
to threaten severely such as behave cowardly; and, if 
any one turn away with intention to desert his station, 
to punish him with death: for it is the business of 
_ those that are placed before, both by words and ac- 
tions, to encourage those that follow, end you that 
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are placed in the rear of all must inspire the cowardly 
with greater terror than the enemies themselves give 
them. These things do you do; and do you, Abrada- 
tas, who command those that belong to the engines, 
take care that the oxen that draw the turrets and men 
belonging to them follow up as close to the phalanx as 
possible.. And do you, Daouchus, who command the 
baggage-train, lead up all that kind of people behind 
the turrets and engines, and let your attendants se- 
verely punish those that are either more advanced or 
more behind than they ought to be. And do you, 
Cardouchus, who command the waggons that carry 
the women, place these last behind the baggage-train ; 
for all these following each other will make the ap- 
pearance of a great multitude, and will give us an 
opportunity of forming an ambuscade; and, in case 
the enemy have a mind to encompass us, will oblige 
them to take a greater circuit; and the more ground 
they encompass, so much the weaker must they of ne- 
cessity be. And thus do you. But you, Artabazus 
and Artagersas, each of you, with the thousand foot 
that attend you, keep behind these. Arid you, Phar- 
nouchus and Asiadatas, each with your thousand horse, 
do not you form in the phalanx, but arm by your- 
selves, behind the waggons,.and then come to us, to- 
gether with the rest of the commanders; but you 
ought to prepare yourselves, as being the first to 
engage. And do you, who are the commanders of the 
men mounted on the camels, form behind the waggons, 
and act as Artagersas shall order you. And of you, 
leaders of the chariots, let that man range his hundred 
chariots in front, before the phalanx, who obtains that 
station by lot, and let the other hundreds attend the 
phalanx ranged on the wings, one on the right dis 
andthe other on the left.’ - 
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Thus Cyrus ordered. But Abradatas, king of the 
Susians, said : ‘I take it voluntarily on myself, Cyrus, 
to hold that station in front against the opposite pha- 
lanx, unless you think otherwise.’ Then Cyrus, being 
struck with admiration of the man, and taking him by 
the right hand, asked the Persians that belonged to 
others of the chariots, ‘ Do you,’ said he, ‘ yield to 
this?” When they replied, that it would not be bhand- 
some in them to give it up, he brought them all to the 
lot; and by the lot Abradatas obtained what he had 
taken on himself, and he stood opposite to the Egyp- 
tians. Then going their way, and taking care of the 
things that were before mentioned, they took. their 
suppers, and, having placed their guards, they went 
to rest. 

IV. The next day, in the morning, Cyaxares sacri- 
ficed; but the rest of the army, after having taken their 
dinners and made their libations, equipped themselves 
with fine coats, in great number, and with many fine 
corslets and helmets. The horses, likewise, they armed 
with forehead-pieces and breast-plates, the single 
horses with thigh-pieces, and those in the chariots 
with plates on their sides; so that the whole army 
glittered with the brass, and appeared beautifully 
decked with scarlet habits. 

The chariot of Abradatas, that had four perches and 
eight horses, was completely adorned for him ; and, 
when he was going to put on his linen corslet, which 
was a sort of armor used by those of his country, 
Panthea brought him a golden helmet, and arm-pieces, 
broad bracelets for his wrists, a purple habit, that 
yeached down to his feet, and hung in folds at the 
bottom, and a crest dyed of a violet color. These 
things she had made unknown to her husband, and by 

taking the measure of his armor. We wondered when 
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he saw them, and inquired thus of Panthea: ‘ And 
have you made me these arms, woman, by destroying 
your own ornaments?’ ‘ No, by Jove!’ said Panthea, 
‘ not what is the most valuable of them ; for it is you, 
if you appear to others to be what I think you, that 
will be my greatest ornament.’ And saying this she 
put on him the armor ; and, though she endeavored to 
conceal it, the tears poured down her cheeks. When 
Abradatas, who was before a man of fine appearance, 
was set out in these arms, he appeared the most beau- 
tiful and noble of all, especially being likewise so by 
nature. Then taking the reins from the driver, he 
was just preparing to mount the chariot; on this 
Panthea, after she had desired all that were there 
present to retire, said: 

' ©O Abradatas! if ever there was another woman 
who had greater regard to her husband than to her 
own soul, I believe you know that I am such a one; 
what need I therefore speak of things in particular? 
for I reckon that my actions have convinced you more 
than any words I can now use. And yet, though I 
stand thus affected towards you, as you know fF do, I 
swear by this friendship of mine and yours, that I cer- 
tainly would rather choose to be put under ground 
jointly with you, approving yourself a brave man, than 
to live with you in disgrace and shame ; so much do I 
think you and myself worthy of the noblest things. 
Then I reckon we both lie under a great obligation 
to Cyrus, that when I was a captive, and chosen out 
for himself, he thought fit to take me neither as a 
slave, nor, indeed, as a free-woman of mean account; 
but he took and kept me for you, as if I were his 
brother’s wife. Besides, when Araspes, who waa wy 
_guatd, went away from him, I promised him, thet V6 
de would allow me to send for you, you WoWd come 
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to him, and approve yourself a much better and more 
faithful friend than Araspes.’ 

Thus she spoke; and Abradatas, being struck with 
admiration at her discourse, laying his hand gently on 
her head, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, made this 
prayer: ‘ Do thou, O greatest Jove! grant me to appear 
a husband worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of 
Cyrus, who has done us so much honor!’ 

Having said this, he mounted the chariot by the 
door of the driver’s seat; and after he got up, when 
the driver shut the door of the seat, Panthea, who 
had now no other way to salute him, kissed the seat 
of the chariot. The chariot then moved on, and she, 
unknown to him, followed, till Abradatas turning 
about, and seeing her, said: ‘ Take courage, Panthea! 
Fare you happily and well; and now go your ways. 
On this her women and servants took and condueted 
her to her conveyance, and laying her down, con- 
cealed her by throwing the covering of a tent over 
her. The people, though Abradatas and his chariot 
made a noble spectacle, were not able to look at him 
till Panthea was gone.. 

* But when Cyrus had happily sacrificed, the army 
was formed for him according to his orders, and 
taking possession of the viewing stations, one before 
another, he called the leaders together, and spoke thus: 

‘Friends and fellow-soldiers! the gods, in our sacred 
rites, have exposed to us the same happy signs they 
did before, when they gave us victory; and I am 
desirous to put you in mind of some such things as, 
by your recollecting them, will, in my opinion, make 
you march with more courage to the enemy: for you 
are better practised in the affairs of war than our ene- 

mies are, and you have been bred up together in this, | 
and formed to it a much longer ime than Gut endian 
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have been. You have been fellow-conquerors toge- 
ther, whereas many of our enemies have been fellow- 
sharers in a defeat; and of those on both sides that 
have not yet been engaged in action, they that are of 
our enemy’s side know that they have for their sup- 
ports men that have been deserters of their station and 
runaways; but you that are with us know that you 
act with men zealous to assist their friends. It.is pro- 
bable then that they who have confidence in each other 
will unanimously stand and fight; but they who dis- 
trust each other will necessarily be every one con- 
triving how they shall the soonest get out of the way. 
Let us march then, my friends, to the enemy with our 
armed chariots against those of the enemy unarmed ; 
with our cavalry in like manner, both men and horses 
armed, against those of the enemy unarmed, in order 
to a close engagement. The rest of the foot are such 
as you have engaged already. But as for the Egyp- 
tians, they are both armed and formed in the same | 
manner, both equally bad; for they have shields 
larger than they can act or see with, and being formed 
a hundred in depth, it is evident they will hinder one 
enother from fighting, except only avery few. If they 
think by their might, in rushing on, to make us give — 
way, they must first sustain our horse, and such wea- 
pons as are driven on them by the force of horses ; 
and if any of them make shift to stand this, how will 
they be able to engage our horse, our phalanx, and 
our turrets at the same time? For those mounted on 
the turrets will come up to our assistance, and by 
doing execution on the enemy, will make them, instead 
of.-fighting, be confounded, and not know what to do. 
Ig you think that you are still in want of any thing, tell 
it:me ; for, with the help of the gods, we Wil ve τὰ 
want of nothing. And if any one have ἃ mind to Vay 
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any thing, let him speak.;. if not, go your wayx to 
sacred affairs; and having made your prayers to. the 
gods, to whom we have sacrificed, then go. to your 
ranks; and let every one of you remind those . that 
beldng to him of the things which I have put you in 
mind of. And let every one make it, appear to those 
whom he commands that he is worthy of command, 
by showing himself fearless in his manner, his coun- 
‘tenance, and his words !’ 


BOOK VII. 


Cap. I. THESE mea, haying made their prayers to 
the gods, went away to theiz ranks. And the servants 
brought meat and drink te Cyrus, and to those that 
were with him, while they were yet taken up in their 
holy rites. Cyrus, standing as he was, and beginning 
with an offering to the gods, took his dinner, and dis- 
tributed around always to the man that most wanted. 
Then, having made his libations, and prayed, he 
drank, and the rest that were with him did the same. 
After this was done, and he had made supplication to 
Jove Paternal, to be their leader and support, he 
mounted his horse, and ordered those about him to do 
the same. All they that were with Cyrus were armed 
with the same arms that he was; in ‘scarlet hahits, 
, brass corslets, brass helmets, white crests, swords, 
and every one with a single spear mate of the coral 
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tree. Their horses were armed with forehead-pieces, 
breast-plates, and side-pieces, and these served as 
thigh-pieces to the rider. Thus much only did the 
arms of Cyrus differ. from the others, that these were 
done over with a gold color, but those of Cyrus cast a 
brightness like a mirror. When he was mounted, and 
stood looking which way he was to go, it thundered to 
the right: he then said: ‘We will follow thee, O 
greatest Jove!’ And he set forward with Chrysantas, 
a commander of horse, and his body of horse on his 
right hand, and Arasambas, with his body of foot on 
his left. He gave orders that all should have their 
eyes to his ensign, and follow on in an even pace. 
His ensign was a golden eagle held up on the top of a 
long lance. And this remains the ensign of the Per- 
sian king to this day. Before they got sight of the 
enemy. he made the army halt three times. When 
they had marched on about twenty stadia, they began 
then to observe the enemies’ army advancing ; and 
when they were all in view of each other, and the 
enemies: found that they exceeded very much in front 
on. both. sides, then making their own phalanx halt, for 
ptherwise there was no fetching a compass to inclose 
the opposite army, they bent themselves in order to 
take that compass, that by having disposed themselves 
into the form of the letter gamma I, on each side, they 
jnight engage on every side at once. 

, Cyrus seeing this, did not slacken his pace for it, . 
but led on just as before: and taking notice at how 
great a distance on each side they took their compass, 
and extended their wings around—‘ Do you observe,’ 
aid he, ‘ Chrysantas, where they take their compass?’ 
Nea,’ said. Chrysantas, ‘ and I wonder at it, for to 
ane they seem to draw off their wings very ‘ar from 
their own phalanx.’ ‘Yes, by JoveY sadt Gyros, 
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‘and from ours too; and what is the meaning of this? 
—It is plainly,’ said he, ‘ because they are afraid, in 
case their wings get near to us, while their phalanx 
is yet at a distance, that we shall charge them.’ Then 
said Chrysantas, ‘ How will they be able to be service- 
able to one another, when they are at such a distance 
from each other?’ ‘ It is plain,’ said Cyrus, ‘ that 
when their wings have gained so much ground as to 
be over against the sides of our army, then turning 
themselves, and forming in front, they will march on 
us on every side, that they may engage on every side 
at once.” ‘ And do you not think then,’ said Chry- 
santas, ‘ that they contrive well?’ .‘ Yes, with respect 
to what they see; but with respect to what they do not 
see, they contrive worse than if they advanced on us 
by their wings. But do you, Arasambas, lead on 
quietly with your foot, as you observe that I do. . And 
do yon, Chrysantas, follow on with your horse in the 
same even pace. I will march away to the place 
where I think it proper to begin the engagement, and 
as I pass on [ will view how we stand disposed in 
every part. After I get to the place, and when we are 
marching up against each other, I will begin the hymn, 
and do you follow me. When we are engaged with 
the enemy, you will perceive it, for I reckon there 
will be no small noise and rout. Then will Abrada- 
tas set forward to charge the enemy with his chariots, 
for so it shall be told him to do. -You must follow up 
immediately after the chariots, for by this means we 
shall fall on the enemy while they are the most in 
disorder. I will be myself at hand, as soon as I can, 
to pursue them, if the gods so please.’ 
Having said this, and transmitted the word, which 
was this, ‘Jove our Saviour and Leader!’ he then 
marched: and taking his way between Lhe chasis 
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and corslet-men, and looking on some of the men that 
were in their ranks, he then said: ‘ My friends, how 
pleasing it is to see your countenances!’ Then to 
others he said: ὁ Consider, my friends, that our pre- 
sent contest is not only for victory to-day, but to 
maintain the victory we gained before, and for all 
manner of happy success hereafter.’ Then coming 
up with others, he said: ‘ From henceforward, my 
friends, we shall have no cause to blame the gods, for 
they have put it in our power to acquire many great 
advantages.to ourselves. Butthen, my friends, let us 
be brave.’ To others he spoke thus: ‘ My friends, to 
what nobler society of friendship can we ever invite 
‘one another than to the present? for it is now in our 
power, by being brave men, to confer on each other 
benefits in great number.’ And to others again thus: 
* I believe you know, my friends, that the prizes now 
lie before you. And to the victors they are these: ᾿ 
to pursue, to deal their blows, to kill, to reap great 
advantage, to gain praise, to be free, and to rule. 
But the reverse of these, it is plain, will be the lot of 
the cowardly. Whoever therefore has a kindness for 
himself, let him fight after my example, for I will not 
willingly admit of any thing mean or base in my beha- 
vior.” When he came up with others that had been in 
the engagement with him before, he said: ‘ And to 
you, my friends, what should I say? for you know 
how those that are brave in action pass the day, and 
how those do it that are cowardly.’ . 
When he had got over against Abradatas, as he 
‘passed along he stopped. And Abradatas, delivering 
the reins to the driver, came to him, and several others 
that were posted near, and belonged both to the fact 
and to the chariots, ran to him; and when they Were 
come, he spoke to them in this manner. * As you ὁπ’ 
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sired, Abradatas, the gods have vouchsafed ‘to grant 
the principal rank amongst all us allies to those that 
are with you. And when it comes to be your part to 
engage, remember that the Persians are to see you, 
and to follow you, and not suffer you to engage alone.’ 
Then Abradatas said: ‘ Affairs here with us, Cyrus, 
seem to stand on a good footing, but our flanks dis- 
turb me; for along our flanks I observe are extended 
the enemies’ wings, that are very strong, and consist 
of chariots and all other military strength: but of ours 
there is nothing opposed to.them but chariots; 80 
that,’ said he, ‘ had I not obtained this post by the lot, 
I should be ashamed to be here; so much do 1 think 
myself in the safest station.’ Then Cyrus said: ‘ If 
things are on a good footing with you, be at ease as to 
them ; for, with the help of the gods, I will show you 
our flanks intirely clear of the enemy. And do not 
you attack the enemy, I charge you, before you see 
those people flying that you are now afraid of. (Thus 
presumptuously did he talk of the approaching engage- 
' ment, though at other times he was not presumptuous 
in his discourse.) But when you see these men flying, 
then count on it that I am at hand, and begin your 
attack, for you will then deal with the enemy while 
they are in the greatest consternation, and your own 
men in the most heart. But, while you have leisure, 
Abradatas, drive along by your own chariots, and ex- 
hort your people to the attack. Give them courage by 
your countenance, raise them with hopes, and inspire 
them with emulation to appear the bravest amongst 
all that belong to the chariots: for be assured that if 
things fall out thus, they will all say, for the future, 
that nothing is more profitable than virtue and 
bravery.” Abradatas, mounting Wis chariot, drove 
along, and put these things in execution, 
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But Cyrus, moving on again, when he came to the 
2ft, where Hystaspes was with half the Persian horse, 
alling him by his name, said: ‘ Hystaspes, you now 
ee a work for your quickness in the execution of bu- 
iness ; for, if we are beforehand with the enemy in 
harging and doing execution on them, we shall not 
286 aman.’ Hystaspes, laughing at this, said: ‘ We 
vill take care of those that are over against us; da 
‘ou give some others the charge of those that are on 
ur flanks, that they likewise may not be idle.’ Then 
ΤῸ said: “1 am going to those myself. But re- 
nember this, Hystaspes, whichever of us it is that the 
‘ods favor with victory, if the enemy make a stand 
ny where, let us always join in with our forces, and 
harge where the fight continues.’ Having said this 
ie moved on, and, when in his passage he got to the 
lank, and to the commander of the chariots that were 
here posted, he said to him: ‘I am come to your 
sistance: but when you perceive us to have made 
mur attack at the extremities, then do you endeavor, 
it the same time, to make your way through the 
memy, for you will be much safer when you are at 
arge than while you are inclosed within them.’ Then 
massing on, when he got behind the waggons he or- 
lered Artagersas and Pharnouchus, each with his 
housand men, one of foot, and the other of horse, 
here to remain. ‘ And when you perceive,’ said he, 
that I have made my attack on those that are posted 
ver against our right wing, then do you charge those 
hat are over against you. You will engage them by 
heir wing and in flank, where an army is the weakest, 
ind with your own men formed into a phalanx, that 
rou yourselves may be in that form and disposition 
vhich is the strongest. Then the enemy's horse, ὉΆ 
rou see, are the hindmost. By ali means therelore 
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advance the body of camels on them, and be assured 
that before you come to engage you will see the enemy 
in a ridiculous condition.’ Cyrus, having finished 
these affairs, went on to the right wing. 

And Croesus, judging that his phalanx that he 
marched with was now nearer to the enemy than his 
extended wings, gave the signal to the wings to march 
no farther on, but to turn about in the station they 
were in. And as they all stood facing the army of 
Cyrus, he gave them the signal to march to the enemy. 
And thus three phalanxes advanced on the army of 
Cyrus; one in front, and, of the other two, one on the 
right side and the other on the left; so that a very 
great terror seized the whole army of Cyrus. For, 
just like a little brick placed within a large one, so 
was the army of Cyrus surrounded by the enemy, 
with their horse, their heavy-armed men, their shield- 
men, archers, and chariots, on every side, except on 
the rear. However, when Cyrus gave the signal they 
all turned and faced the enemy ; and there was a deep 
silence on every side, in expectation and concern for 
the event. As soon as Cyrus thought it the proper 
time he began the hymn, and the whole army sung it 
with him. After this they all of them together made 
a shout to the god of battle. 

Then Cyrus broke out, and instantly with his horse, 
taking the enemy in flank, fell on them as soon as 
possible. The foot that were with him, in order of 
battle, followed immediately, and they inclosed the 
enemy on each side; so that they had very much the 
advantage: for with a phalanx of their own they 
charged the enemy on their wing, so that the enemy 
presently fled with the utmost speed. As soon as Ar- 
tagersas perceived that Cyrus was engaged, he attacked 

on the left, making the camels advance va Gyrus bad 
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ordered; and the enemy’s horses, even at a great dis- 
tance, were not able to stand them, but some of them 
run madly away, some started from their ranks, and 
others fell foul of one another, for thus are horses 
always served by camels. Artagersas, with his men 
formed, charged in good order the enemy that were in 
confusion. And the chariots, both to the right and 
left, fell on at the same time. Many of the enemy 
that fied from the chariots were killed by those that 
pursued the wing, and many of them, in their flight 
from these, were met by the chariots. © 

Abradatas then delayed no longer, but crying out 
with vehemence, ‘ Follow me, my friends!’ rushed on, 
without sparing his horses in any sort, but with the 
spur fetched a great deal of blood from them. His other 
charioteers broke out with him. The chariots of the 
enemy immediately fled before them, some of them 
taking up their men that mounted them, and some 
leaving them behind. Then Abradatas, making his 
way directly through these, fell on the Egyptian pha- 
lanx, and they that were placed in order near him 
fell on with him. On many other occasions it has 
been made evident that no phalanx can be of greater 
strength than when it is made up of joint combatants 
that are friends : and it was made evident on this; for 
the companions and table acquaintance of Abradatas 
attacked jointly with him ; but the other drivers, when 
they saw the Egyptians in a compact body stand their 
ground, turned off to the chariots that were flying and 
pursued them ; the Egyptians not being able to make 
way, because they who were on every side of them 
stood their ground. They that were with Abradatas 
_ therefore in that part where they fell on, running on 
those that stood against them, overturned them by κὰν 
rapid course of the horses; and those that fel\ they 
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tore to pieces, both men and arms, horses and wheels, 
and whatever the scythes caught hold of they cut 
their way through by force, whether arms or bodies of 
men. In this inexpressible confusion, the wheels mak- 
ing their way by jolts over heaps of all kinds, Abra- 
datas fell, as did likewise the rest that broke in with 
him. And here were these brave men cut down and 
killed. : 

The Persians who followed up after them, falling on 
those that were in disorder, where Abradatas and his 
men had broken in, did execution on them. But, 
where the Egyptians were undisturbed, (and of these 
there were great numbers,) they marched up against 
the Persians. Here began a terrible combat of lances; 
javelins, and swords; and the Egyptians had the ad- 
vantage, both by their multitude and by their arms, 
for their lances were very strong and of great length, 
(such as they yet use at this day,) and their large 
shields were a better defence to them than corslets 
and the smaller sort of shield ; and being fastened to 
their shoulders, were of service to them, to make the 
strongest push. Therefore, closing their large shields 
together, they moved and pushed on. The Persians 
holding their smaller sort of shields in their hands at 
arm’s length, were not able to sustain them, but re- 
treated gradually, dealing and receiving blows, till 
they came to the engines. When they got thither, the 
Egyptians were again galled from the turrets. And 
they that were in the rear of all would not suffer either 
the archers or javelin-men to fly; but, halding their 
swords at them, forced them to shoot and to throw. 
And great havoc and destruction there was of men, 
great clashing of arms and weapons of all kinds, and 

great noise of people, some calling to each other, some 
making exhortations, and some calling on the guia. 
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‘On this Cyrus, pursuing those that were opposite 
o him, came up; and when he saw the Persians forced 
rom their station, he was grieved, and knowing that 
1e‘could by no other.means sooner stop the progress 
if the enemy forward, than by riding round, and getting 
o their rear, he commanded those that were with him 
o follow. He rode round, and came up with their 
ear, where his men, charging them, fell on them as 
heir backs were turned, and killed a great many. 
“he Egyptians, as soon as they perceived this, cried 
ut that the enemy was behind them, and, in this dis- 
ress, faced about. Here foot and horse fought pro- 
niscuously, and a man falling under Cyrus’ horse, 
nd being trampled on, struck his sword into the 
orse’s belly: the horse, thus wounded, tossed and 
taggered, and threw Cyrus off. On this occasion, 
ne might see of. what advantage it was for a ruler to 
ave the love of those that are under his command ; 
or all immediately cried out, fell on, and fought; they 
ushed, and were themselves pushed in their turn; 
hey gave blows, and received them; and one of the 
ttendants of Cyrus, leaping from his horse, mounted 
}yrus on him. When Cyrus was mounted, he per- 
eived that the Egyptians were now hard pressed on 
very side, for Hystaspes was come up with the Per- 
ian horse, and Chrysantas in like manner. But he 
rould not now suffer them to fall on the Egyptian 
halanx, but to gall them with arrows and javelins at 
distance ; this he gave them orders to do. Then, in 
iding round, as he came up to the engines, he thought 
t proper to mount a turret to view whether any body 
{the enemy made a stand and fought. ‘When he had 
‘ot up he saw the whole plain full of horses, men, and 
Hariots, some flying, some pursuing, some victorious, 
ome defeated, the enemy fiying, and Wis own Wer 
XEN. VOL. I. * 
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conquering. But he was no longer able to discover, 
in any part, any that stood but the Egyptians; and 
these, when they were at a loss what to do, forming 
themselves into a circle, with their arms turned to the 
view of their enemy, sat quietly under the shelter of 
their shields, no longer acted, but suffered in a cruel 
manner. 
Cyrus being struck with admiration of these men, 
and touched with pity that such brave men should 
perish, made all those retreat that were engaged 
against them, and suffered none to continue fighting. 
He then sent to them a herald to ask, ‘ whether ‘they 
intended to be all destroyed for men that had deserted 
and betrayed them, or whether they chose to be saved 
with the reputation of being brave men?’ Their reply 
was this: ‘ How can we obtain safety and be reputed 
brave?’ Then Cyrus again said: ‘ Because we see that 
you are the only men that stand your ground and dare 
fight?” ‘ But then,’ said the Egyptians, ‘ what is that 
we cau handsomely do and obtain safety?’ Cyrus to 
this said: ‘ If you can obtain it without betraying any 
of your allies and friends; if you deliver up your 
arms to us, and become friends to those who choose to 
save you, when it is in their power to destroy you. 
Having heard this, they asked this question: ‘ If we 
become your friends, Cyrus, how will you think fit to 
deal with us?’ Cyrus replied: ‘ Both to do you good 
offices, and to receive them from you.” Then the 
Egyptians again asked: ‘ What good offices?’ And to 
this Cyrus said: ‘ As long as the war continues I will 
give you larger pay than you now receive ; when we 
have peace, to every one of you that will stay with me 
I will give lands, cities, women, and servants.’ The 
Egyptians hearing this, ‘ begged that they might be 
exempted from engaging m the wer with bin waist 
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us; for he was the only one,’ they said, ‘that 
forgave.’ But, consenting to all the rest, they 
ath sides pledged their faith reciprocally. The 
tians that then remained continue still to this day 
ul to the king. And Cyrus gave them the cities 
sa and Cyllene, that are called the cities of the 
tians, and lie up in the country in the neighbor- 
of Cuma, near the sea; and their posterity have 
at this day in their possession. 

rus having performed all these things, and it now 
ing dark, retreated, and he encamped at Thy- 
- In this battle the Egyptians only, of all the 
y's people, gained reputation; and of those that 
with Cyrus, the Persian cavalry were thought to 
been the best; so that the same sort of arms 
Cyrus at that time equipped his horsemen with 
aue yetin use. The chariots that carried scythes 
d likewise great fame; so that this remains yet 
bariots for war in use with the prince still reign- 
ἢ in succession. The camels did no more than 
ten the horses; they that mounted them did no 
ition on the horsemen ; nor were they any of them 
selves killed by the horsemen, for no horse would 
near them. This was then reckoned of use; but 
ave man will breed a camel for his own mount- 
nor exercise and manage them, as intending to 
in war on them ; so that, taking up their old form 
» they keep in the baggage-train. Cyrus’ men 
ig taken their suppers, and placed their guards, as 
roper, went to rest. 

But Croesus immediately fled with his army to 
is. The other nations retreated as far as they 
lin the night, taking their several ways howe. 
pon as it was day Cyrus led the army to Berdis, 
rhen he got up to the walls of the place be reised ( 

ζ 


. κ᾿ 
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engines, as intending to form an attack on the walls, 
and provided ladders. Whilst he was doing these 
things, the next night, he made the Chaldeans and 
Persians mount that part of the Sardian fortifications 
that was thought the most inaccessible ; and a certain 
Persian led them the way, who had been a slave to 
one of the garrisons in the citadel, and had learnt the 
descent down to the river and the ascent from it. As 
soon as it was known that the heights above were 
taken, all the Lydians fled from the walls, all shifting 
for themselves as they were able. Cyrus, as soon 
as it was day, entered the city, and gave out orders 
that no one should stir from his rank. Croesus, shut 
up in his palace, called out on Cyrus; but Cyrus, 
leaving a guard on Croesus, turned off, and mounted 
up to the castle that was taken. 

And when he saw the Persians keeping guard there, 
as became them, and the arms of the Chaldeans left 
alone,.(for they themselves were run down to plunder 
the houses, ) he presently summoned their commanders, 
and bade them quit the army immediately; ‘ for I 
cannot bear,’ said he, ‘ to see disorderly men get the 
advantage of others. And be it known to you,’ said 
he, ‘ I was providing to manage so, as to make all the 
Chaldeans pronounce those fortunate and happy that 
engaged with me in the war; but now,’ said he, ‘ do 
not wonder if somebody superior to you in strength 
happen to meet with you as you go off.’ The Chal- 
deans hearing this, were in great terror, begged him 
to allay his anger, and said, ‘ That they would restore 
him all the rich effects they had taken.’ He told them, 
‘ That he was not in any want of them ; but,’ said he, 
‘if you would ease me of my trouble and concern, 

give up all that you have got to those that keep guard 
in the castle; for when the reat of the aoltiere fod 
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that the orderly are the better for their being so, all 
will be well with me.’ The Chaldeans did as Cyrus 
had commanded them, and they that had been obe- 
dient to their orders got-a great many rich effects of 
all kinds. Then Cyrus, having encamped his men to- 
wards that part of the city that he thought the most 
convenient, gave them all orders to stand to their arms 
and take their dinners ; and, having done this, he or- 
dered Croesus to be brought to him. 

Croesus, as 800} .88 he saw Cyrus, said: ‘ Joy and 
happiness to you, my sovereign lord! for, from hence- 
forward, fortune has ordered you to receive that name, 
and me to give it you.’ ‘The same I wish to you, 
Croesus,’ said he, ‘ since we are men both of us. But, 
Croesus,’ said he, ‘ wauld you give me a little advice 1’ 
‘I wish, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ that I were able to find 
any good for you, for I believe it might be of advan- 
tage to myself.’ ‘ Hear then, Croesus,’ said he: ‘ ob- 
serving that the soldiers, after having undergone many 
fatigues, and run many datigers, reckon themselves 
now in possession of the richest city in Asia, next to 
Babylon, I think it fit that they should receive some 
profit in return; for I make account,’ said he, ‘ that, 
unless they receive some fruit of their labors, I shall 
not have them long obedient to my orders: but I am 
not willing to give them up the city to plunder ; for I be- 
lieve that the city would be destroyed by it; and, in a 
plunder, I know very well that the worst of our men 
would have the advantage of the best.’ Croesus, hear- 
ing this, said: ‘ Allow me,’ said he, ‘ to speak to such 
of the Lydians as I think fit, and to tell them that I 
have prevailed with you not to plunder, nor to suffer 
our wives and children to be taken from us; but have 
promised you, that in licu of these you shall certanty 
have from the Lydians, of their own accord, Whatevet 
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there is of worth and value in Sardis. For when 
hear this, I know they will bring out whatever. 
is here of value in the possession either of m 
woman. And yet by the time the year is comy 
the city will be again in like manner full of thin 
value in great abundance ; but if you plunder it 
will have all manner of arts, that are called the sp 
of riches, and of all things valuable, destroyed. 
then you are still at liberty, after you have seen 
to come and consult whether you shall plunde 
city orno. Send,’ said he, ‘ in the first place, 1 
treasures, and let your guards take them from 
that have the keeping them for me.’ 

Cyrus agreed to act in all things as Croesus | 
‘ But, by all means,’ said he, ‘ tell me how t 
have fallen out, in consequence of the answert 
received on your application to the Delphian or 
for you are said to have paid the utmost devoti 
Apollo, and to have done every thing at his pe 
sion.” ‘ Indeed, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ I could wish 
things stood thus with me; but now have I gon 
immediately from the beginning doing things in ¢ 
opposition to Apollo.’ ‘ How so?’ said Cyrus: ‘ 
inform me; for you tell me things that are unace 
able.’ ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ in the first place, neg 
ing to consult the god in what I wanted, I made 
of him whether he was able to tell the truth. | 
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of sacrifices, I had rendered him propitious to me, as 
{ thought; and he then, on my consulting him what I 
should do that I might have sons, answered, ‘ that I 
should have them.’ And I had them; for neither in 
this did he deal falsely with me. But when I had 
them, they were of no advantage to me, for one of 
them continues dumb, and he that was the best of them 
perished in the flower of his age. Being afflicted with 
the misfortune of my sons, I sent again, and inquired 
of the god what to do, that I might pass the remainder 
of my life in the happiest manner? and he made an- 
swer, ‘O Croesus! by the knowlege of thyself, thou 
wilt pass thy days in happiness!’ When I heard this 
oracle, I was pleased with it, for I thought he had 
granted me happiness, by commanding me to do the 
easiest thing that could be; for of the rest of men, 
some I thought it was possible for one to know, and 
some not, but that every man knew what he was him- 
self. After this, during the whole time that I con- 
tinued in peace, and after the death of my son, I 
accused my fortune in nothing. But when I was 
persuaded by the Assyrian to make war on you, I fell 
into all manner of dangers, but came off safe without 
getting any harm. Now, neither in this can I lay any 
thing to the god’s charge ; for after 1 knew myself not 
to be sufficient to make war with you, with the help 
of the god, I came off with safety, both myself and 
those that attended me. But then again, being as it 
were dissolved by the riches I was possessed of, by 
those that begged me to be their chief, by the presents 
they made me, and by men that in flattery told me, 
that if I would take on me the command, all men 
would obey me, and I should be the greatest of men; 
and being puffed up by discourses of this kind, va ah 
the kings around chose me their chief in the wer, > 
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accepted the command, as if I were sufficient to be the 
first of men, ignorant of myself, in imagining that! 
was able to make war with you; you who, in the 
first place, are descended from the gods, are born of 
a race of kings, and have been, from a boy, exercised 
to virtue. But of my own ancestors, the first that 
reigned, I have heard, became a king and a free- 
man at the same time. Having been therefore ‘ thus 
ignorant, I am justly punished for it: but now,’ said 
he, ‘ Cyrus, I know myself.. And can you yet think 
that the words of Apollo are true, that, by knowing 
myself, I shall be happy ?. Of youl make the inquiry, 
for this reason, because you seem to me to be the best 
able to guess at it at this time, for you can make it 
good.’ 

Then Cyrus said: ‘ Do you give me your opinion, 
Croesus, on this; for, taking into consideration -your 
former happiness, I have compassion for you, and | 
now give up into your possession the wife that you 
have, together with your daughters, (for daughters I 
hear you have,) your friends, servants, and table that 
you used to keep, but combats and wars I cut you off 
from.’ -‘ By Jove! then,’ said ‘ Croesus, consult no 
farther to make me an answer concerning my happi- 
ness; for I tell you already, if you do these things for 
me that you say you will, that then I am already in 
possession of that course of life that others have, by 
my confession, thought the happiest, and I shall con- 
tinue on in it.’ Then Cyrus said: ‘ Who is he that is 
in possession of that happy course of life?’ ‘ My 
own wife, Cyrus,’ said he; ‘ for she shared equally 
with me in all tender, good, pleasing, and agreeable 
things ; but in the cares about the success of these 
things in wars and battles, she shared not at all. So 

_that, in my opinion, you provide for we in the manner 
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that I did for the person that, of all mankind, I loved 
the most; so that I think myself indebted to Apollo in 
some farther presents of gratitude and thanks.’ Cyrus, 
hearing this discourse, admired his good humor; and 
he carried him about with him wherever he went, 
either thinking that he was of use, or reckoning it the 
safest way todo so. Thus then they went to rest. 

III. The next day Cyrus, calling together his friends 
and the commanders of the army, ordered some of 
them to receive the treasures, and some to take from 
amongst all the riches that Croesus should deliver up, 
first, for the gods, such of them as the magi should 
direct ; then to receive the rest, put it into chests, and 
pack it up in the waggons, putting the waggons to the 
lot, and so to convey it wherever they went, that, when 
opportunity served, they might every one receive their 
deserved share. These men did so accordingly. 

And Cyrus, calling to some of his servants that were 
there attending him, ‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ has any 
of you seen Abradatas? for I admire that he, who was 
so frequently in our company before, now does not ap- 
pear.” -One of the servants therefore replied: ‘ My 
sovereign, it is because he is not living, but died in 
the battle as he broke in with his chariot on the Egyp- 
tians. All the rest of them, except his particular com- 
panions, they say turned off when they saw the Egyp- 
tians’ compact body. His wife is now said to have taken 
up his dead body, to have placed it in the carriage 
that she herself was conveyed in, and to have brought 
it hither, to some place on the river Pactolus, and her 
servants they say are digging a grave for the deceased 
on a certain elevation. They say that his wife, after 
having set him out with 811 the ornaments she hea, 
is sitting on the ground with his head on her Kneee- 
Cyrus hearing this, gave himself a blow on the WSs 
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mounted his horse presently, at a leap, and taking 
with him a thousand horse, rode away to this scene 
of affliction ; but gave orders to Gadatas and Gobryas 
to take with them all the rich ornaments proper fora 
friend and an excellent man deceased, and to follow 
after him ; and whoever had herds of cattle with him, 
he ordered them to take both oxen and. horses, and 
sheep, in good number, and to bring them away to the 
place where, by inquiry, they should find him to be; 
that he might sacrifice there to Abradatas. 
As soon as he saw the woman sitting on the ground, 
and the dead body there lying, he shed tears at the 
afflicting sight, and said: ‘ Alas! thou brave and 
faithful soul! hast thou left as ?—and art thou gone” 
At the same time he took him by the right hand,. and 
the hand of the deceased came away, for it had been 
cut off with a sword by the Egyptians. He, at the 
sight of this, became yet much more concerned than 
before. The womtan shrieked out in a lamentable 
manner, and, taking the hand from Cyrus, kissed it, 
fitted it to its proper place again as well as she could, 
and said: ‘ The rest, Cyrus, is in the same condition ; 
but what feed you see it?—And I know that I was not 
one of the least concerned in these his sufferings; 
and, perhaps, you were not less so; for I, fool that I 
was! frequently exhorted him to behave in such a 
manner as to appear a friend to you worthy of notice; 
and I know he never thought of what he himself should 
suffer, but of what he should do to please you. He is 
dead, therefore,’ said she, ‘ without reproach, and J, 
who urged him on, sit here alive!’ Cyrus, shedding 
tears for some time in silence, then spoke: ‘ He has 
died, woman, the noblest death; for he has died vic- 
torious! do you adorn him with these things that I 
furnish you with. (And Gobryaa snd Gadaina wee 
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then come up and had brought rich ornaments in 
great abundance with them.) Then,’ said he, ‘ be 
assured he shall not want respect and honor in all 
other things; but, over and above, multitudes shall 
concur in raising him a monument that shall be worthy 
of us; and all the sacrifices shall be made him that 
are proper to be made in honor of a brave man. You,’ 
said he, ‘ shall not be left destitute ; but, for the sake 
of your modesty and every other virtue, I will pay 
you all other honors, as well as place those about you 
who shall convey you wherever you please. Do you 
but make it known to me who it is that you desire to 
be conveyed to.’ And Panthea replied: ‘ Be con- 
fident, Cyrus,’ said she, ‘ I will not conceal from you 
who it is that I desire to go to.’ 

He, having said this, went away with great pity for 
the woman that she should have lost such a husband, 
and for the man that he should have left such a wife 
behind him, never to see her more. The woman gave 
orders to her servants to retire, ‘ Till such time,’ said 
ihe, ‘as I have lamented my husband as I please.’ 
ler nurse she bid to stay, and gave her orders that, 

rhen she was dead, she should wrap her and her hus- 
wd up in one mantle together. The nurse, after 
wing repeatedly begged her not to do thus, and 
xeting with no success, but observing her to grow 
gry, sat herself down, breaking out into tears. She, 

‘ng beforehand provided with a sword, killed her- 

f, and laying her head down on her husband’s 

ast, she died. The nurse set up a lamentable cry, 

covered them both as Panthea had directed. 

yrus, as soon as he was informed of what the wo- 
had done, being struck with it, went to hely hee 

: could. The servants, being three in womlber, 
y what had been done, drew their ταυτὸ woe 


~~ 
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killed themselves, as they stood at the place where 
she had ordered them. And the monument is now 
said to have been raised by continuing the mount 
on to the servants ; and on a pillar above, they say, 
the names of the man and woman were written in 
Syriac letters. Below, they say, there were: three 
pillars, and that they were inscribed thus: ‘ Of the 
servants.’ Cyrus, when he came to this melancholy 
scene, was struck with admiration of the woman, and 
having lamented over her, went away. He took care 
of them, as was proper, that all the funeral rites 
should be paid them in the noblest manner ; and the 
monument, they say, was raised up to a very τοὶ 
size. 

IV. After this the Carians, falling into factions, 
and the parties making war on each other, and having 
their habitations in places of strength, both called in 
Cyrus. Cyrus, remaining at Sardis, made engines 
and battering-rams to demolish the walls of those 
that should refuse to submit; and sent Adusius, a 
Persian, one who was not unable, in other respects, 
nor unskilled in war, and a very agreeable man, into 
Caria, and gave him an army. The Cilicians and Cy- 
prians very readily engaged with him in that service; 
for which reason he never sent a Persian as governor 
over the Cilicians or Cyprians, but contented himself 
with their national kings, only receiving a tribute 
from them, and appointing them their quotas for mili- 
tary service whenever he should want them. Adu- 
sius, at the head of his army, came into Caria; and, 
from both parties of the Carians, there were people 
that came to him, and were ready to admit him into 
their places of strength, to the prejudice of their op- 


Posite faction. 
- Ad usius behaved to both | wm aie MANNS > Wihheset 
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of the parties he ccnferred with, he told them that 
what they said was just; he said that they must needs 
keep it concealed from their antagonists that he and 
they were friends, that by this means he might fall on 
their antagonists whilst they were unprepared. As 
testimonials of their faith, he required that the Carians 
should swear, without fraud, to admit him and his 
people into their places of strength, for the service. of 
Cyrus and of the Persians; and he would himself 
make oath to enter their places of strength for the 
service of those that admitted him. Having done this, 
then privately and unknown to each other, he. ap- 
pointed them both the same night; and that night he 
got within their walls, and seized the fortifications of 
both. As soon as day came he sat himself between 
them with his army about him, and summoned the 
proper persons on both sides to attend. These men, 
when they saw each other, were astonished, and 
thought themselves both deceived. And Adusius 
spoke to this effect: ‘ I swore*to you, men of Caria, 
that I would without fraud enter your fortifications, 
‘to the advantage of those that admitted me; therefore, 
if I destroy either of you, I reckon that I have made 
this entry to the damage of the Carians; but if I 
procure you peace, and liberty to you both to culti- 
vate your lands with security, I then reckon I am 
come for your advantage. From this day therefore 
it.is your part to join in correspondence with each 
other in a frieadly manner, to. cultivate your lands; to 
give and receive each other’s children mutually in 
marriage ; and if any one attempt. to deal unjustly in 
any of these matters, to all such Cyrus and we will be 
enemies.’ After this the-gates of the fortresses were 
thrown open, the ways were. full of people passing 
from one to.another, the lands were ful\ of \avorere, 
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they celebrated festivals in common, and all was full 
of peace and satisfaction. ᾿ 
Meanwhile there came people from Cyrus to inquire 
whether he wanted either a reinforcement or engines. 
Adusius returned answer: ‘ That, for the present, he 
might turn his forces another way.” And at the same 
time that he made this answer he led the army away, 
leaving garrisons in the castles. The Carians prayed 
him to stay; and on his refusal, they sent to Cyrus, 
begging him to send Adusius to them as their go- 
vernor. Cyrus, meanwhile, had sent Hystaspes away 
with an army to Phrygia on the Hellespont; and 
when Adusius arrived, he ordered him to lead his 
army on in the way that Hystaspes was gone before, 
that those people might the more readily submit to 
Hystaspes, when they heard that there was another 
army advancing. The Greeks that inhabited on the 
sea-side prevailed, by many presents, not to admit 
the barbarians within their walls; but they engaged 
to pay a tribute, and serve in war where Cyrus should 
command them. The king of Phrygia prepared him- 
self, as intending to keep possession of his places of 
strength, and not to submit, and he sent word accord- 
ingly. But when the commanders under him revolted 
from him, he became destitute, and at last fell into 
the hands of Hystaspes, to receive the punishment 
that Cyrus should think fit to inflict on him. Hystas- 
pes then, leaving strong Persian garrisons in the 
castles, went away, and, together with his own men, 
carried off considerable numbers of the Phrygians, 
both horse and shield-men. Cyrus sent orders to 
Adusius to join Hystaspes, and to take such of the 
Phrygians as took part with them, and bring them 
away with their arms; but such ea hed shown an in- 
clination to make war on ‘them, © tks bot dss 
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horses and arms from them, and command them all to 
attend them with slings. These men did accordingly. 
Cyrus then set forward from Sardis, leaving there 
a numerous Persian garrison, and taking Croesus with 
him, and a great many waggons loaded with abun- 
dance of rich effects of all kinds. And Croesus came 
to him with an exaet account in writing of what was 
in each waggon, and delivering the writings to Cyrus, 
said: ‘ By these, Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ you will know 
who it is that justly delivers the things. that he takes 
with him into his charge, and who it is that does not.’ 
Then Cyrus said: ‘ You do extremely well, Croesus, 
in being thus provident and careful; but they that 
bave the charge of these things for me, are such as de- 
serve to have them, sq that if they steal any of them, 
they steal what belongs to themselves.’ At the same 
time he delivered the writings to his friends and chief 
officers, that they might know which of those that were 
intrusted with these things delivered them up to them 
safe, and which of them did not. Such of the Lydians 
as he saw setting themselves out handsomely in their 
arms, horses, and chariots, and using all their endea- 
vars to do what they thought would please him, these 
he took with him in arms. But from those that he saw 
attended with dissatisfaction he took their horses, 
and gave them to the Persians that first engaged in 
the service with him; he burnt their arms, and obliged 
them to follow with slings. And all those that he 
disarmed, of the several nations that he subjected, 
he obliged them to practise the sling, reckoning it a 
servile sort of arms: for there are occasions when 
alingers, accompanied with other forces, are of very 
great use; but when a force consists all of singers, 
they are not able of themselves to stand againat a very. 
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few men, that march up close on them with arms pro- 
per for close engagement. 
- In his march to Babylon he overthrew the Phry- 
gians of the Greater Phrygia. He overthrew the 
Cappadocians, and he subjected the Arabians. And 
out of all these he armed no less than forty thousand 
Persian horsemen. Abundance of the horses that be- 
longed to prisoners taken he distributed amongst all 
his allies. He came at last to Babylon, bringing with 
him a mighty multitude of horse, a mighty multitude 
of archers and javelin-men, but slingers innumerable. 
ΟὟ, When Cyrus got to Babylon he posted his 
whole army round the city, then rode round the city 
himself, together with his friends, and with such of 
his allies as he thought proper. When he had taken 
a view of the walls he prepared for drawing off the 
army from before the city; and a certain deserter 
coming off, told him that they intended to fall on him 
when he drew off the army. ‘ For, as they took their 
view from the walls,’ said he, ‘ your phalanx appeared 
to them to be but weak.’ And no wonder that it 
really was so; for his men encompassing a great ex- 
tent of wall, the phalanx was, of necessity, to be 
drawn out into but little depth. Cyrus having heard 
this, and standing in the centre of his army with those 
that were about him, gave orders that the heavy-armed 
men, from both the extremities, closing up the pha- 
lanx, should move away, along by that part of the 
army that stood still, till each extremity came up and 
joined in the centre. On their doing this therefore 
it gave the greater courage to those that stood, be- 
cause they were now of double the depth they were of 
before ; and it gave courage in like manner to those 
that moved away, for they that stood their ground 
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ere immediately on the enemy. When both the ex- 
emities marched and joined up to each other, they 
ood still, being now much the stronger; they that 
oved off, by means of those that were before them, 
1d they that were in front, by means of those that 
ere now behind them. The phalanx being thus 
osed up, the best men came of necessity to be ranged 
rst and last, and the worst in the middle. And a 
sposition of this kind seemed to be the best adapted 
th for fighting and to prevent flight. Then the 
»rse and light-armed men on the wings came up 
varer always to the commander-in-chief, as the pha- 
nx became less extended by being thus doubled in 
ypth. When they were thus collected together they 
treated, by falling back till they got perfectly out of 
papon’s cast from the walls: when they were got out 
‘weapon’s cast they turned, and moving forward a 
w steps, they turned again to their shields about, 
id stood facing the Walls; and the greater distance 
ey were off, so much the seldomer they faced about; 
id when they thought themselves safe they made off 
a continued march till they reached their tents. 
When they were encamped Cyrus summoned to 
m the proper persons, and said: ‘ Friends and allies! 
e have taken a view of the city round, and I do not 
1d that Ican discover it is possible for one, by any 
tack, to make oneself master of walls that are so 
rong and so high. But the greater the numbers of 
en in the city are, since they venture not out to 
rht, so much the sooner, in my opinion, they may be 
ken by famine. Therefore, unless you have some 
her method to propose, I say that these men must be 
ssieged and taken in that manner.’ Then Chrysantaa 
id: ‘ Does not this river, that is above two δοῦλο, 
er, run through the midst of the cityY * Lee, WY 
XEN. : VOL. 11. ® 
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Jove!’ said Gobryas, ‘ and it is of so great a depth, 
that two men, one standing on the other, would not 
reach above the water; so that the city is yet stronger 
by the river than by its walls.’ Then Cyrus said: 
“ Chrysantas, let us lay aside these things that are 
above our force: it is our business, as soon 88 
possible, to dig as broad and as deep a ditch as-we 
can, each of us measuring out his proportion, that 
by this means we may want the fewer men to keep 
watch.’ 

So measuring out the ground around the wall, and 
from the side of the river, leaving a space sufficient 
for large turrets, he dug round the wall on every side 
a very great ditch; and they threw up the earth to- 
wards themselves. In the first place, he built the 
turrets on the river, laying their foundation on palm- 
trees, that were not less than a hundred feet in length: 
for there are those of them that grow even to a yet 
greater length than that; and palm-trees, that are 
pressed, bend up under the weight as asses do that 
are used to the pack-saddle. He placed the turrets on 
these ; for this reason, that it might carry the stronger 
appearance of his preparing to block up the city, and 
as if he intended that if the river made its way into 
the ditch it might not carry off the turrets. He raised 
likewise a great many other turrets on the rampart of 
earth, that he might have as many places as were 
proper for his watch. These people were thus em- 
ployed. But they that were within the walls laughed 
at this blockade, as being themselves provided with 
necessaries for above twenty years. Cyrus hearing 
this, divided his army into twelve parts, as if he in- 
tended that each part should serve on the watch one 

month in the year. And when the Bebylonians heard 
this they laughed yet more Than Yeiore, naiag 
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with themselves that they were to be watched by the 
Phrygians, Lydians, Arabians, and Cappadocians, 
men that were better affected to them than they were 
to the Persians. The ditches were now finished. 
- And Cyrus, when he heard that they were cele- 
brating a festival in Babylon, in which all the Baby- 
lonians drank and revelled the whole night; on that 
Occasion, as soon as it grew dark, took a number of 
men with him, and opened the ditches into the river. 
When this was done the water ran off in the night 
by the ditches, and the passage of the river through 
the city became passable. When the affair of the 
river was thus managed Cyrus gave orders to: the 
Persian commanders of thousands, both foot and horse, 
to attend him, each with his thousand drawn up two 
in front, and the rest of the allies to follow in the rear, 
ranged as they used to be before. They came accord- 
ingly. Then making those that attended his person, 
both foot and horse, to go down into the dry part of 
the river, ordered them to try whether the channel 
of the river was passable. And when they brought 
him word that it was passable, he then called together 
the commanders both of foot and horse, and spoke to 
them in this manner : | . 
‘The river, my friends, has yielded us a passage 
into the city: let us boldly enter, and not fear any 
thing within, considering that these people that we 
are now to march against are the same that we de- 
feated while they had their allies attending them, 
‘while they were awake, sober, armed, and in order. 
-But now we march to them at a time that many of 
them are.asleep, many drunk, and all of them in con- 
“fasion; and when they discover that we are got τὰ 
‘they will then, by means of their consternation, be yet 
-@sore unfit for service than they are now. But w case 
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any one apprehend, (what is said to be terrible to those 
that enter a city,) lest, mounting to the tops of their 
houses, they discharge down on us on every side :—as 
to this, be still more at ease; for if they mount to 
the tops of their houses, we have then the god Vulcan 
for our fellow-combatant; their porches are easily 
set fire to; their doors are made of the palm-tree, and 
anointed over with bituminous matter, which will 
nourish the flame. We have torches in abundance, 
that will presently take fire; we have plenty of pitch 
and tow, that will immediately raise a mighty flame ; 
so that they must of necessity fly from off their 
houses immediately, or immediately be burnt. Come 
on then; take to’your arms, and, with the help of the 
gods, Iwill lead you on. Do you,’ said he, ‘ Go- 
bryas and Gadatas show us the ways; for you are 
acquainted with them, and when we are got in lead 
us the readiest way to the palace.’ ‘It may be no 
wonder, perhaps, said they that were with Gobryas, 
‘if the doors of the palace are open, for the city 
seems to-night to be in a general revel, but we shall 
meet with a guard at the gates, for there is always one 
set there.’ ‘ We must not then be remiss,’ said Cy- 
tus, ‘ but march, that we take them as much unpre- 
pared as is possible.’ 

When this was said they marched; and, of those 
that they met with, some they fell on and killed, some 
fled, and some set up aclamor. They that were with | 
Gobryas joined in the clamor with them, as if they 
were revellers themselves, and marching on the short- 
est way that they could, they got round about the | 
palace. Then they that attended Gadatas and Go- 
bryas in military order found the doors of the palace 

shut; and they that were posted opposite to the guards 
fell on them, as they were dmnking, With a ye 
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deal of light around them, and used them immediately 
in a hostile manner. As soon as the noise and clamor 
began, they that were within perceiving the dis- 
turbance, and the king commanding them to examine 
what the matter was, ran out, throwing open the 
gates. They that were with Gadatas, as soon as they 
saw the gates loose, broke in, pressing forward on the ' 
runaways, and dealing their blows amongst them, 
they came up to the king, and found him now in a 
standing posture, with his sword drawn. They that 
‘were with Gadatas and Gobryas, being many in num- 
ber, mastered him; they likewise that were with him 
‘were killed; one holding up something before him, 
another flying, and another defending himself with 
any thing that he could meet with. Cyrus sent a body 
of horse up and down through the streets, bidding 
them kill those that they found abroad, and ordering 
some who understood the Syrian language to proclaim 
it to those that were in the houses to remain within, 
and that if any were found abroad they should be 
killed. These men did accordingly. Gadatas and 
Gobryas then came up, and having first paid their 
adoration to the gods, for the revenge they had had 
on their impious king, they then kissed the hands and 
feet of Cyrus, shedding many tears in the midst of 
their joy and satisfaction. 

When day came, and they that guarded the castles 
perceived that the city was taken and the king dead, 
they gave up the castles. Cyrus immediately took 
possession of the castles, and sent commanders with 
garrisons into them. He gave up the dead to be bu- 
ried by their relations, and ordered heralds to make 
proclamation that the Babylonians should bring out 
their arms, and made it be declared that in whatever 
| house any arms should be found, all.the τοῦθ Δ Ν 
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should suffer death. They accordingly brought out 
their arms, and Cyrus had them deposited in the 
castles, that they might be ready in case he should 
want them on any future occasion. 

When these things had been done, then, first sum- 
moning the magi, he commanded them to choose out 
for the gods the first-fruits of certain portions of 
ground for sacred use, as out of a city taken by the 
sword. After this he distributed houses and palaces 
to those that he reckoned had been sharers with him in 
all the actions that had been performed. He made 
the distributions in the manner that had been deter- 
mined, the best things to the best deserving; and if 
any one thought himself wronged he ordered: him to 
come and acquaint him with it. He gave out orders 
to the Babylonians to cultivate their land, to pay their 
taxes, and to serve those that they were severally 
given to. The Persians, and such as were his fellow- 
sharers, and those of his allies that chose to remain 
with him, he ordered to talk as masters of those they 
had received. 

After this, Cyrus desiring now to set himself on 
such a footing as he thought becoming a king, that he 
might appear but seldom, and in an awful manner, 
with the least envy that was possible, was of opinioa 
to effect it with the consent of his friends, he contrived 
it therefore in this manner: as soon as it was day, 
taking a station in some place where he thought it 
proper, he admitted any one that had a mind to speak 
with him, and, after having given him his answer, dis- 
missed him. The people, as soon as they knew he 
gave admittance, resorted to the place in disorderly 
and unmanageable multitudes ; and, by their pressing 

round about the entrance, there was a mighty struggle 
and contention; and the servants that attended, dusins 
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guishing as well as they could, let them in. When 
any of his friends, by pressing their way through the 
crowd, appeared before him, Cyrus, holding out his 
hand, drew them to him, and spoke to them thus: 
‘ Wait here, my friends, till we have despatched the 
crowd, and then we will confer at leisure.’ His friends 
waited, and the crowd flocked in more and more till 
the evening came on them, before he could be at lei- 
sure to confer with his friends. So Cyrus then spoke: 
* Now, good people,’ said he, ‘ it is time to separate ; 
come again to-morrow morning, for I have a mind to 
have some discourse with you.’ His friends hearing 
this ran off, and went their way with.great satisfaction, 
having done penance in the want of all kind of neces- 
saries. Thus they went to rest. The next day Cyrus 
‘attended at the same place; and a much greater mul- 
titude of people that were desirous to be admitted to 
him, stood round about, attending much sooner than 
his friends. Cyrus therefore, forming a large circle of 

‘ Persian lance-men, bade them let none pass but his 
friends, and the Persian commanders, and the com- 
manders of his allies. When these men were met he 
spoke to them to this effect: 

‘ Friends and allies! we have nothing that we can 
lay to the charge of the gods, as not having hitherto 
effected whatever we have wished for: but if this be 
the consequence of performing great things, that one 
cannot obtain a little leisure for oneself, nor enjoy 
any satisfaction with one’s friends, I bid farewell to 
such happiness. You observed,’ said he, ‘ yesterday, 
that beginning in the morning to give audience to 
those that came, we did not make an end before the 
évening; and now you see that these, and many more 
than those that attended yesterday, are heresdout, 
shtending to give us trouble. If one submit oneadé 
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therefore to this, I reckon that but a very little part of 
me will fall to your share, and but a little of you to 
mine; and in myself, I know very well I shall have 
no share atall. Besides,’ said he, ‘ there is another 
ridiculous thing that I take notice of: I stand affected 
to you, as it is natural for me to do; but of those that 
stand here around, I may know here and there one, 
or perhaps none at all; and these men stand so dis- 
posed as to think, that if they can get the better of you 
in crowding, they shall effect what they desire at my 
hands sooner than you shall. Yet I should think it 
proper, that if any of them want me, they should make 
their court to you that are my friends, and beg to be 
introduced. But somebody then: perhaps may say: 
‘Why did I not set myself on this footing from the 
-beginning? and why did I give myself up so in come 
mon?’ Why, because I knew that the affairs of war 
were of such a nature that the commander ought not 
to be behindhand either in knowing what was fit to be 
-‘Anown, or in executing what the occasion required. 
-And such commanders as were seldom to be seen, I 
thought, let slip many things that were proper to be 
done: but since war, that requires the utmost labor 
and diligence, is now ceased, my own mind seems to 
me to require some rest: as I am therefore at a loss 

- what to do, that our own affairs and those of others 
that it is our part to take care of may be established 
on the best footing, let some one or other give us such 
advice as he thinks the most advantageous.’ Thus 
Cyrus spoke. 

Then Artabazus, he who had said heretofore. that he 
was his relation, rose up after him and spoke: ‘ You 
have done very well, Cyrus,’ said he, ὁ in beginning 

this discourse ; for while you were yet very young J 
set out with a desire to he your friend, bot chrertag, 
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that you were not at all in want of me, I neglected 
coming to you. When you came afterwards to want 
me, as a zealous deliverer of Cyaxares’ orders to the 
Medes, I counted on it, that if I undertook this for 
you with zeal, I should become your intimate friend, 
and converse with you as long as I pleased. These 
things were so effectually done, that I had your com- 
mendation. After this the Hyrcanians first became 
our friends, and this while we were in great distress 
for assistants; so that, in transport, we almost car- 
ried them about with us in our arms. After this, 
when the enemy’s camp was taken, I did not think 
that you were at leisure for me, and I excused you: 
after this Gobryas became your friend, and I was 
rejoiced at it: then Gadatas too, and it became a 
downright labor to share of you. When the Sacians 
and Cadusians became your allies and friends, it was 
probably very fit for them to cultivate and serve them, 
for they had served you. When we came back again 
to the place from whence we set out, then seeing you 
taken up with your horse, your chariots, and your 
engines, I thought that when you were at leisure from 
all this, then you would have leisure for me: but 
when the terrible message came, that all mankind 
were assembling against us, [ determined with myself 
that this was the decisive affair; and, if things suc- 
ceeded well here, I thought myself sure that we 
should then plentifully enjoy each other’s company 
and converse. Now we have fought the decisive battle 
and conquered; we have Sardis and Croesus in our 
hands ; Babylon we have taken; and we have borne 
down all before us; and yet, by the god Mithras! 
yesterday, had not I made my way with my fst 
through the multitude, I had not been able to ger to 
you, And when you had taken me by the hovdt oh 
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bade me stay by you, then there I stood to be gazed 
at, for passing the whole day with you without either 
meat or drink. Now therefore if any means can be 
found, that they who have been the most deserving 
shall have the greatest share of you, it is well; if not, 
then would I again give out orders from you that all 
should depart excepting us that have been your friends 
from the beginning.’ 

At this Cyrus and many others laughed. Then 
Chrysantas the Persian rose, and spoke thus: ‘ Here- 
tofore probably, Cyrus, you kept yourself open to the 
eyes of all, for the reasons you have ‘yourself ex+ 
pressed, and because we were not the people that 
you were chiefly to cultivate, for we attended for our 
own sakes ; but your business was, by all methods, to 
gain the multitude, that they might, with all possible 
satisfaction, be ready to undergo labors and run dan- 
gers with us: but since you are not only in circum- 
stances to do this, but are able to acquire others that 
you may have occasion for, it is now very fit that you 
have a house yourself. Or what enjoyment can you 
have of your command, if you are the only one that 
does not share a home? than which there is no place 
that to men 18 more sacred, none more agreeable to 
them, and none nearer to them in their affections. 
And then,’ said he, ‘do you not think that we mast 
be ashamed to see you abroad, faring hard, when we 
ourselves are in houses, and seem to have so much the 
advantage of you?? When Chrysantas had said this 
many more concurred with him in it. 

After this he entered the royal palace, and they that 
conveyed the treasures from Sardis delivered them up 
here. When Cyrus entered, he first sacrificed to the 

goddess Vesta, and then to Regal Jove, and to what- 
ever other deity the magi thought proper. Baring 
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done this, he now began to regulate other affairs ; and 
considering what his business was, and that he was 
taking on him the government of great multitudes of. 
men, he prepared to take up his habitation in the 
greatest city of all that were of note in the world, and 
this city had as great enmity to him as any city could 
have to a man. 

Taking these things into his consideration, he thought 
himself in want of a guard about his person; and well 
knowing that men are at no time so much exposed as 
while they are eating, or drinking, or bathing, or on 
their bed, or asleep, he examined with himself what 
sort of people he might have about him that might be 
best trusted on those occasions; and he was of opinion 
that no man could ever be trusted who should love ano- 
ther more than the person who wanted his guard. Those 
men therefore that had wives that were agreeable to 
them, he judged to be under a natural necessity of 
loving them best; and therefore thought that those 
who were emasculated would have the greatest affec- 
tion for such as were able to enrich them the most, to 
redress them in’ case of any wrong done them, and 
to bestow honors on them: and, in his bounty to these 
people, he thought that no one could exceed himself. 
Besides all this, they being the object of other men’s 
contempt, are, for this reason, in want of a master to 
countenance and support them; for there is no man 
that does not think it his due to assume the upper 
hand of them in every thing, unless some superior 
power control him in it; but nothing hinders such a 
servant from having the upper hand of all in his fidelity 
to his master. That they were destitute of all vigor, 
which is what most people think, did not appear to him 
to be so; and he grounded his argument on ἴω &x- 
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ample of other animals; for vicious horses a 
made to give over biting, and indeed being - 
but are not at all the less fit for service in wi 
buils, in like manner, throw off their insole: 
untractableness, but they are not deprived « 
Strength and fitness for labor. Dogs also gi 
the trick of leaving their masters; but, fa 
watching, and their use in hunting, they are 
all the worse. Men, in the same manner, 

the more gentle; but they are not the less 
of things that are given them in charge, 1 
they worse horsemen, nor less able at throw 
javelin, nor less desirous of honor. And th 
made it evident, that both in war and in | 
they still preserve emulation in their minds. 
with respect to their fidelity on occasion o 
masters’ being destroyed, they have stood the 
est trials; and no men have ever shown gre 
stances of fidelity in the misfortunes of their : 
than such men have done. But, if they may be ° 
to have lost something of the strength of their 
arms perhaps may make it up, and put the we 
the strong on the same level in war. 

Judging things to be thus, he began from hi 
keepers, and selected from such persons all tho 
officiated about his person. But then being of | 
that this was not a sufficient guard against th 
multitude of people that were disaffected towar 
he considered whom he should take from amo 
the rest, as the most faithful for his guard rot 
palace. Observing therefore that the Persians 
at home, were those that fared the hardest 
count of their poverty, and lived in the most lal 

Jnanner, because their country waa rocky and 
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and they themselves forced to work with their own 
hands, he thought these would be the most pleased 
with that sort of life that they lived with him. Out 
of these therefore he took ten thousand lance-men, 
who kept guard both night and day round about the 
palace, whilst he kept quiet at home; and when he 
went abroad they marched with him, ranged in order 
on every side of him. Then thinking it necessary 
that there should be a guard sufficient for the whole 
city, whether he were there present himself, or absent 
abroad, he established a sufficient garrison in Baby- 
lon, and appointed the Babylonians to supply these 
men likewise with their pay, intending to distress 
them as much as he could, that they might be reduced 
to the lowest condition, and be the most easily ma- 
naged. This guard, that was then established about 
‘his own person and in Babylon continues on the same 
footing at this day. 

Then taking into his consideration how his whole 
dominion might be maintained, and more might be 
acquired, he was of opinion that these mercenaries 
were not so much better than the people subjected, as 
they were fewer in number. He determined therefore 
that he ought to retain those brave men, who had, 
with the assistance of the gods, helped him to his 
conquest, and to take care that they should not grow 
remiss in the practice of virtue. And that he might 
not seem to order and direct them, but that, as judg- 
ing of themselves what was best, they might persevere 
in virtue, and cultivate it, he called together the alike- 
honored, and all such as were proper, as well as those 
whom he thought worthy to share with him, both in 
his labors and advantages, and when they were met 
he spoke to this effect: 


_ ‘My friends and allies! we owe the greatest Shanks 
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to the gods for having granted us the things of which 
we thought ourselves worthy; for we are now pos- 
sessed of a very large and noble country, and of 
people who, by their labor in the culture of it, will 
maintain us. We have houses and furniture in them; 
and let none of you imagine that by this possession he 
holds things that are foreign and not belonging to 
him ; for it is a perpetual law amongst all men that, 
when a city is taken from an enemy, both the persons 
and treasures of the inhabitants belong to the captors. 
Whatever it is therefore that you possess, you do not 
possess it unjustly ; but whatever you suffer them to 
keep, it is in benignity and love to mankind that you 
do not take it away. As to the time to come, my 
judgment is this: if we turn ourselves to a negligent 
and abandoned course of life, and to the luxury and 
pleasure of vicious men, who think labor to be the 
greatest misery, and a life of ease to be a pleasure, 
then, I say, we shall presently become of less value 
in ourselves, and shall presently lose all our advan- 
tages. For to have been once brave men is not suffi- 
cient in order to continue brave men, unless one con- 
tinue careful of oneself to the end. But as all other 
arts when neglected sink in their worth; and as in 
the case of our bodies, when in good condition, if we 
abandon them to a course of laziness and inactivity, 
they become again faulty and deficient; so a discreet 
temper of mind, temperance, and the command of our 
passions, and courage, when a man remits the practice 
of them, from thenceforward turn again into vice. We 
ought not therefore to be remiss, nor throw ourselves 
imnfediately on every present pleasure ; for I think it 
a great thing to acquire a dominion, and yet a greater 
to preserve it when acquired. For to acquire often 
befalls a man who contributes nothing, Lowarda wt 
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boldness in the attempt; but to preserve an acquisition 
that one has made, this cannot be done without dis- 
cretion, nor without the command of one’s passions, 
nor without much care; and knowing things to be 
thus, we ought to be much more careful in the prac- 
tice of virtue now, than before we made these valuable 
acquisitions ; well knowing that when a man has most 
in his possession, he then most abounds in those that 
envy him, that form designs against him, and that are 
his enemies; especially if he hold the possessions and 
service of men, as we do, against their wills. The 
gods, we ought to believe, will be with us; for we are 
not got into an unjust possession of these things, by 
designs and contrivances of our own to get them, but 
on designs that have been formed against us, we have 
revenged ourselves in the punishment of the con- 
trivers. The next best thing after this is what we 
must take care to provide ourselves with; and that is, 
to be better than the people that are subjected, and to 
deserve to rule. In heat, therefore, and in cold, in 
meat and drink, in labors and in rest, we must of ne- 
cessity allow our servants a share. But while we 
share with them in these things, we should endeavor 
to appear superior to them in all of them ; but in the 
knowlege and practice of military affairs, we are not 
to allow any share at all to such as we intend to have 
as laborers and tributaries to us, but in all exercises of 
this kind, we must preserve the ascendant; determining 
within ourselves that the gods have set these things 
before men, as the instruments and means of liberty. 
and happiness. And as we have taken arms away from 
them, so ought we never to be without them ourselves; 
well knowing that they who have always their arma 
the nearest at hand, have what they desire the mort a 
their command. If any one suggest to bimee\i won 
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Φ 
things as these ; as, what advantage is it to us to effect 
what we desire, if we must still bear hunger and 
thirst, labor and application? This man ought to 
learn that good things give so much the more delight, 
as one takes the more pains beforehand to attain 
them. Labor and pains are what give a relish to all 
good things. Without being in want of a thing, there 
is nothing that can be acquired, though ever so noble, 
that can be pleasant. If some divinity have afforded 
us the things that men most desire; inorder to have 
them appear the pleasantest, every one will make 
them so to himself. And such a man will have as 
much the advantage of those that live more neces- 
sitous, as he will get the pleasantest food wh@h he 
is hungry, enjoy the pleasantest drink when he is 
thirsty, and when he wants rest he can take it in the 
pleasantest manner. On all these accounts, I say, we 
must charge ourselves with the part of brave and ex- 
cellent men, that we may enjoy our advantages in the 
best manner, and with the most pleasure, and that we 
may never come to experience the greatest hardship 
in the world ; for it is not so hard a matter to gain ad- 
vantages, as it is afflicting to be deprived of them after 
one has obtained them. Consider then what pre- 
tence we can have to choose to be worse than before. 
Is it because we have obtained dominion? But it 
does not become a prince to be more vicious than 
those that are under his command. But perhaps it 
may be because we seem to be more prosperous and 
happy than before. Will any man say then that vice 
is to be indulged to prosperity? But perhaps, since 
we have acquired slaves, if they are vicious, we will 
punish them; and how does it become one that is 
Vicious himself to punish others for vice and sloth? 
Consider this farther, that we are prepating \o man. 
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tain abundance of men as guards to our houses and 
“ persons ; and how can it be otherwise than base in us, 
to think it fit to have others as guards of our own 
safety, and not to be guards to ourselves? And you 
ought to be well assured that there is no other guard 
so secure as to be oneself an excellent and worthy 
man. This must keep you .company ; for with one 
that is destitute of virtue, nothing else ought to go 
well. What then do I say you should do? where 
practise virtue? where apply to the exercise of it? 
Nothing new, my friends, will I tell you: but as the 
alike-honored among Persians pass their time about 
the courts; so, 1 say, itis our part, being all alike- 
honored here, to practise the same things that are prac- 
tised there. It is your part to attend here, keeping 
your eyes on me, to observe if I continue careful of 
the things that I ought to be careful of. I will keep 
my eyes intent on you, and such as 1 see practising 
things good and excellent I will reward. The sons 
that we have we shall here instruct; we shall be our- 
selves the better by being desirous to show ourselves 
the best examples to them that we can: and the boys 
will not easily hecome vicious, not even though they 
incline to it, when they neither see nor hear any thing 
that is mean or base, and pass their whole time under 
excellent institutions,’ 
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BOOK VIII. 


Cuap. I. THus then Cyrus spoke; after him Chry- 
santas rose and spoke in this manner: ‘ I have fre- 
quently, at other times, observed, my friends, that a 
good prince is not at all different from a good father: 
for fathers are careful to provide that their children 
may never come to fail of what is for their advantage ; 
and Cyrus seems now to me to advise us to such 
things as will make us pass our days in the most for- 
tunate and happy manner. But what I think he has 
been defective in laying open, this I will endeavor to 
explain to those that are not apprised of it ;_ for have 
you considered what city belonging to an enemy can 
possibly be taken by men that are not obedient to 
command? And what city that belongs to those that 
are friends can be preserved by men that are not obe- 
dient? And what army consisting of men disobedient 
and refractory can be victorious? How can men 
sooner be defeated in battle than when every one 
begins separately to consult his own particular safety? 
or what other valuable thing can be performed 
by such as do not submit to the direction of their 
betters? What cities are they that are justly and 
wisely regulated? What are those families that pre- 
serve themselves in safety? And how come ships to 
arrive whither they are bound? By what other means 
have we obtained the advantages we have, more than 
by obedience to our commander? By this we have 
been presently ready at our proper posts ; and by fol- 
Jowing our commander in compet order, we have 
been irresistible ; and of things that στε heen gen 
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us in charge, we have left none executed by halves. 
Therefore, if obedience to command be of the greatest 
advantage, with respect to the making acquisitions, be 
you assured that it is, in the same manner, of the great- 
est advantage with respect to the preserving what is fit 
for us to preserve. Heretofore we were subject to the 
commands of many, and commanded none ourselves ; 
but now you are all on a footing of bearing rule, some 
over more, some over.less. Therefore as you desire 
to rule those that are under you, so let us all submit 
to those that it becomes us to submit to. We ought 
to distinguish ourselves so far from slaves, as that 
slaves do service to their masters against their wills; 
and if we desire to be free, we ought willingly to per- 
form what appears to be most excellent and worthy. 
You will find,’ said he, ‘that where a people are 
under a government that is not monarchical, and are 
most ready to pay obedience to their rulers, they are 
always least liable to the necessity of submitting to 
their enemies. Let us therefore attend about the 
as Cyrus orders; let us practise those things 
that will best enable us to hold what we ought; and 
let us yield ourselves to Cyrus, to make use of us in 
what is proper: for you ought to be well assured 
that it is not possible for Cyrus to find any thing that 
he can make an advantage of to himself, and that is 
not so to us, since the same things are alike serviceable 
to us both, and we have both the same enemies.’ 
When Chrysantas had said this, many more, both 
Persians and allies, rose up, and spoke to the same 
effect; and it was determined that the men of note and 
quality should always attend at Cyrus’ doors, and yield 
themselves to his service in whatever he thought κα, 
till he himself dismissed them. And according ea ἊΝ 
was then determined, so do those in’ Asia, Ὅλον ete 
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under the king, do yet at this day: and they attend at 
the doors of their prinees. And as in this discourse 
it is shown how Cyrus established things, in order to 
secure the dominion to himself and to the Persians; 
so do the kings, his successors, continue to put the 
same things in practice as laws to this day. But it is 
in this, as in other things, when there is a better 
director, the established rules are executed more 
strictly ; and when there is a worse, more negligently. 
The men of note therefore frequented the gates of 
Cyrus with their horses and lances; this being the 
joint determination of all the best of those that con- 
curred with him in the overthrow of this empire. 
Cyrus then constituted different officers to take care 
of different affairs. He had his receivers of the re- 
venues, his paymasters, overseers of his works, keepers 
of his treasures, and officers to provide things that 
were proper for his table. He appointed as masters 
of his horse and of his dogs such as he thought would 
provide him with the best of these kinds of creatures 
for his use. But as to those whom he thought fit to 
have as joint guardians of his power and grandeur, he 
himself took care to have them the best; he did not 
give this in charge to others, but thought it his owa 
business. He knew that in case he were at any time 
obliged to come to a battle, they that were to stand by 
him on each side, and to support him in the rear, were 
to be taken from amongst these ; with these he was to 
engage in the greatest dangers: out of these he knew 
he was to constitute the commanders of his several 
bodies of foot and horse; and if he were in want of | 
generals, to serve any where in his own absence, out 
of these he knew they were to be sent. Some of these 
he knew he was to use a8 quariiens end satraps of 
cities and whole nations; and some of Lhem wees to | 
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be sent out as ambassadors; and this he thought a 
thing of the greatest consequence with respect to the 
obtaming what he desired without a war. If they 
therefore that were to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of most affairs, and of affairs of the greatest 
consequence, were not such as they should be, he 
thought matters would go very bad with him; but if 
they were such as they should be, he reckoned that 
affairs would go very well. . 

This being his judgment, he therefore took this care 
on him, and he reckoned that he himself was to engage 
in the same exercise of virtue; for he thought it not 
possible for one who was not himself such as he should 
be, to iticite others to great and noble actions. On 
these considerations, he thought leisure, in the first 
place, necessary, if he intended to have it in his power 
to take care of the principal affairs. He reckoned it 
therefore impossible for him to be negligent of his 
revenues; foreseeing that, in a great dominion, he 
must of necessity be ata great expense. But then, on 
the other side, his possessions being very great, to be 
himself always taken up about them, he thought would 
leave him no leisure to take care of the safety of the 
whole. 

So taking into his consideration how his economy 
might be settled on a good footing, and he at-the same 
time might have leisure, he observed the order of an 
army: for as the commanders of tens take care of their 
several decades; the captains, of the commanders of 
tens ; the commanders of thousands, of the captains ; 
the commanders of ten thousand, of the commanders 
ef thousands ; by which means, no one is left without 
eare, though an army consists of many times ten thou- 
‘sand men; and when a general has any service ior Loe 

army to do, it is enough for him to give bia orders Ὧν 
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the commanders of ten thousand: in like manner as 
these affairs were regulated, Cyrus accordingly ranged 
the affairs of his household under certain heads: and 
thus Cyrus, by discoursing with a few people, was 
enabled to have the affairs of his economy taken care 
of; and after this, he had yet more leisure than 
another man, who had but a single house or a single 
ship in charge. Having thus settled his own affairs, 
he taught others to use the same method, and so pro- 
cured leisure both for himself and for those about 
him. 

He then began to take on him the business of making 
his companions in power such as they should be. And 
in the first place, as many as were able to subsist by 
the labor of others, and were not attending at his 
doors, these he inquired into; reckoning that they 
who did attend would not be guilty of any base and 
vile action, both by reason of their being near their 
prince, and that in whatever they did, they would be 
observed by the most excellent men. They that did 
not attend he reckoned absented themselves, either 
out of their indulgence to some vicious passion, or 
on account of some unjust practice, or out of negli- 
gence. Being first therefore convinced of this in his 
judgment, he brought all such men under a necessity 
of attending: for he ordered some one of those about 
him, that were his chief friends, to seize what belonged 
to the person that did not attend, and to declare that 
it belonged to himself. When this was done, they that 
were dispossessed immediately came and complained, 
as persons that had been wronged. Cyrus, for a great 
while, was not at leisure to give such men a hearing; 
and when he had heard them, he deferred the decision 

of the matter a long while. By sciing Luna, he thought 
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ill-will to him than if he himself had forced them to 
attend, by inflicting punishments on them. This was 
One method of instruction that he used, in order to 
make men attend on him. Another was, to command 
those that attended on such services as were most easy 
to execute and most profitable. Another was, never 
to allow the absent a share in any advantage. But the 
chief method of all that he used to necessitate men to 
attend was this, that in case a man did not yield obe- 
dience to these other methods, he then took what he 
had from him, and gave it to another man that he 
thought would be able to attend’ on the proper occa- 
sions. And thus he gained a useful friend, instead of 
a-uselegs one ; and the present king still makes inquiry 
whether any one of those be absent whose part it is to 
attend. 

In this manner did he carry himself to those that 
did not attend on him; -but those that afforded him 
their attendance and service, he thought he should 
best excite to great and noble actions, if he, being 
their prince, should endeavor to show himself to those 
whom he governed the most accomplished of all in 
virtue ; for he thought he observed that men were the 
better for written laws ; but a good prince, he reckoned, 
was to men a seeing law, because he was able both to 
give directions, to see the man that acted irregularly, 
and to punish him. 

. This being his judgment, he showed himself, in the 
firat place, the more industrious to discharge himself 

im all dues to the gods at that time when he was in 
the most fortunate circumstances: and then were first 
appointed certain magi to sing a hymn to the gods, 
always as soon as it was day, and every day to secti- 
fice to such deities as the magi should direct. Bod. 
the establishments that were thus made vt tak UDR. 
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continue in use with the king, that still succeeds in the 
government, on to this day. The rest of the Persians 
therefore were the first that followed his example m 
these things ; reckoning that they should be the more 
fortunate, if they served the gods as he did, who was 
the most fortunate of all, and their prince. And they . 
thought by doing thus they should please Cyrus. 
But Cyrus accounted the piety of those about him an 
advantage to himself; reckoning, as they do, who 
choose to undertake a voyage in company with men 
of piety, rather than with such as appear to have been 
guilty of any thing impious. And besides this, he 
reckoned that, if all his associates were religious, they 
would be the less apt to be guilty of any thing impious 
towards each other, or towards him, who thought him- 
self their benefactor. Then by showing himself to be 
under great concern and fear of doing injury to any 
friend or ally, and keeping steadily to the rule of 
justice, he thought that others would abstain the more 
from base gains, and would take care that their re- 
venue should arise to them by just methods, And he 
was of opinion that he should the better inspire other 
men with respect and awe if he himself appeared to 
Py so great a respect to all, as never to say or do any 
ing shameful and vile: and that it would fall out 
thus, he grounded his argument on this; that not only 
in the case of a prince, but even of such as men had 
no fear of, they paid more respect to those that be- 
haved respectfully than they did to the impudent. 
And such women as they observed to be modest and 
respectful they were the more ready to pay respect to. 
And he thought that a temper of obedience would be 
the more firmly established in those about him if he 
appeared to bestow greater tewerds onthe ohedient, 
than on those that seemed porsersed of the qreviad 
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aud most elaborate virtues. In this opinion, and in 
this practice, he always continued: and then, by show- 
ing his own goodness and modesty of temper, he made 
all others the more ready to practise it; for when men 
see one, that has it most in his power to behave with 
haughtiness and insolence, behave with this modesty 
and goodness of temper, then even those of the lowest 
degree are the more willing to be seen acting without 
any manner of insolence. He distinguished that re- 
spect and awe from this goodness of temper in this 
manner ; that they who were possessed with this awe 
avoided ‘things that were shameful and vile, while they 
were exposed to the eyes of others ; but that the modest 
and good-tempered did it even in the dark. He 
thought likewise to make men practise a command 
of their passions best, by showing that he himself was 
not drawn away by present pleasures from the pur- 
suit of good and excellent things; and that he pre- 
ferred toil and labor in the pursuit of a noble end 
before all delights. Being therefore such a man him- 
self, he established an excellent order at his doors; 
the Meaner sort submitting to the better, and all be- 
having with great awe and decency one towards ano- 
ther. You would not see any one there in anger, 
breaking out into noise and clamor, nor expressing an - 
insulting pleasure in insolent laughter. But to see 
them, you would think that they really lived in the 
most comely and noble manner. In the practice of 
such things as these, and with such things always be- 
fore their eyes, they passed their days at the doors of 
Cyrus. 

But then, in order to inure them to the practice of . 
military affairs, he led out all those to hunt that be 
thought proper to exercise in that manner, TeCKODM, 
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this the best method of practising all such things as 
relate to war, as well as the truest exercise of the art 
of riding ; for this helps them the most of any thing, 
to sit firm on horseback, in all sorts of ground, by 
means of their pursuing the wild beasts in their flight; 
and this, the most of any thing, makes them capable 
of acting on horseback, by means of their love of 
praise and desire of taking their game. And by this 
he chiefly accustomed his associates to gain a com- 
mand over their passions, and to be able to bear toil, 
to bear cold and heat, hunger and thirst. And the 
king that now reigns, together with those that are 
about him, continue still the same practice. 

It is evident, therefore, by what has been before 
said, that.-he thought dominion became no one that 
was not himself better than those whom he governed ; 
and that by thus exercising these about him, he inured 
himself, the most of all, to a command of his passions, 
and to all military arts and exercises. For he led out 
others abroad to hunt, when there was no necessity, 
that obliged him to stay at home ; and when there was 
any such necessity, he then hunted the: beastagthat 
Were maintained in his parks. He never took his 
supper before putting himself in a heat; nor did he 
ever throw food to his horses before they were ex- 
ercised: and he invited his servants abroad with him 
to this hunting. He himself, therefore, greatly ex- 
celled in all noble performances; and. they that were 
about him likewise did so, by means of their continual 
exercise. In this manner he made himself an example 
to others. And, besides this, whoever he saw the 
most zealous in the pursuit of generous actions, such 
he rewarded with presents, with commands, with 

Placing them in the principal seats, and with all other 
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honors. So that he raised a mighty emulation 
amongst all, to try by what means every one might 
appear to Cyrus the most deserving. 

And I think I have likewise heard, concerning Cy- 
rus, that he was of opinion that princes ought to 
excel those that are under their dominion, not only 
in being better than they, but that they ought like- 
wise to play the impostors with them. He chose 
therefore to wear the Median robe, and persuaded his 
associates to put it on; for in case a man had any 
thing defective in his person, he thought that this con- 
cealed it, and made those that wore it appear the 
handsomest and the tallest. And they have a sort of 
shoe, where they may fit in something under their feet, 
without its being seen, so as to make themselves ap- 
pear taller than they really are. He allowed them 
also to color their eyes, that they might seem to have 
finer eyes than they really had, and to paint them- 
selves, that they might appear to be of better com- 
plexions than they naturally were of. He took care, 
likewise, to use them not to be seen to spit, or blow 
the hose, or to turn aside to gaze at any spectacle, as 
if they were men that admired nothing. And all these 
things, he thought, contributed something to their ap- 
pearing the more awful to the people that were subject 
to his dominion. 

Those that he thought the proper persons to share, 
by his own means, in the dominion with him, he disci- 
plined in this manner, and by acting himself, at the 
head of thet, in the same venerable and majestio 
Way. But those that he trained for servitude he never 
encouraged to the practice of ingenious labors, nor 
allowed them the possession of arme, but took cere 
that they should never go Without their meet wd 

drink for the sake of these liberal exercises, fot WHeO 
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with their horse they drove out the wild beasts into 
the plains, he allowed meat and drink to be carried for 
the use of these people during the hunt, but not for 
any of the ingenious. And when he was on a march 
he led them to water as he did the beasts of burden; 
and when the time for dinner came, he waited till they 
had eaten something, that they might not be distressed 
with hunger. So that these people, as the better sort 
likewise did, called him their father, for taking care 
that, beyond all doubt, they should always continue 
slaves. 

Thus he provided for the security of the whole Per- 
sian dominion: but he was very confident that he him- 
self was in no danger of meeting with any mischief 
from the people that were conquered, for he reckoned 
them weak and dispirited, and he observed them desti- 
tute of all order; and besides, none of them ever 
came near him by night or day. But such as he 
reckoned the better sort, that he saw armed and in 
compact order; some of them commanders of horse, 
and some of foot, and many of them that he perceived 
with spirits equal to rule, that were next to his own 
guards, and many of whom were frequently in com- 
pany with himself, (for there was a-necessity that it 
should be so, because he was to make use of them,) 
from these there was the most danger of his receiving 
mischief many ways. Therefore, taking into his con- 
sideration how matters might be made safe for him in this 
respect, to take away their arms from them and render 
them unfit for war, he did not approve, both account- 
ing it unjust, and believing it to be a dissolution of his 
empire. And then again not to admit them to his 
presence, and openly to distrust them, he reckoned 

the beginning and founteon of a wat. Tustead of all 
these things, there was one that he determimed tole 
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the best for his security, and the handsomest of all, 
which was to try if possibly he could make the better 
sort of men more friends to himself than to one 
another. By what means therefore it was that in my 
Opinion he came to be beloved, I will endeavor to 
relate. - 

II. For, first, he constantly at all times displayed, as 
much as he could, his own good-nature and love to 
mankind ; reckoning that as it is no easy matter for 
men to love those who seem to hate them, or to bear 
good-will to those that have ill intentions towards 
them ; so it was not possible for those that were known 
to love and bear good-will to be hated by such as 
thought themselves beloved. Therefore, whilst he had 
it not so much in his power to bestow rich benefits on 
them, he endeavored to captivate their affections by 
. anticipating his companions in care and in pains, by 
appearing pleased with their advantages, and afflicted 
at their misfortunes ; but when he had wherewithal to 
be bountiful to them, he seems to me to have known, 
in the first place, that there is no benefaction amongst 
men that is of equal expense, and is so grateful as that 
of sharing meat and drink with them. 

And being of this opinion, he first regulated his 
table so as to have placed before him as many of the 
same things that he ate of himself as were sufficient 
for great numbers of people. And all that was: set 
before him, except what was used by himself and his 
guests, he distributed to such of his friends as he in- 
tended to show that he remembered or had a kindness 
for. He sent likewise about to such as he happened 
to be pleased with, whether they were employed on 
the guard any where, or attended to pay their court to 
him, or were concerned in any other affeita, And 
this he did in order to signify that they who Wets 
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desirous to do what was pleasing to him were not to 
be concealed from him. He paid the same honor from 
his table to his own domestics when he δὰ ἃ mind to 
give any of them his commendation. And all the 
meat that belonged to his domestics he placed on 
his own table, thinking that, as in the case of children, 
so this would gain him some good-will from them. 
And if he had a mind that any of his friends should 
have great numbers of people attend and pay their 
court to them, he sent them presents from his table: 
for even yet, at this day, all people make the greater 
court to such as they observe to have things sent them 
from off the king’s table; because they reckon them 
men in great honor and esteem, and that in case they 
want any thing to be done, they are able to effect it 
for them. And besides, it is not only on these ac- 
counts that have been mentioned that the things sent 
from the king are pleasing, but things that come from 
the king’s table do really very. much excel in point of 
pleasure. And that it should be so is not at all to be 
wondered at; for, as other arts are wrought up in 
great cities to a greater degree of perfection, in the 
same manner are the meats that come from the king 
dressed in greater perfection : for, in little cities, the 
same people make both the frame of a couch, a door, 
a plough, and a table ; and frequently the same person 
is a builder too, and very well satisfied he is if he 
meet with customers enough to maintain him. It is 
impossible therefore for a man that makes a great 
many different things to do them all well. But in great 
cities, because there are multitudes that want every 
particular thing, one art alone is sufficient for the 
maintenance of every one: and frequently not an 
intire one neither, but one men maker shoes for men, 
another for women. Sometimes it happens thax om 
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gets a maintenance by sewing shoes together, another . 
by cutting them out; one by cutting out clothes only, 
and another without doing any of these things, is 
maintained by fitting together the pieces so cut out. 
He therefore that deals ip a business that lies within a 
little compass, must of necessity do it the best. The 
case is the same with respect to the business of a table; 
for he that has the same man to cover and adorn the 
frame of a couch, to set out the table, to knead the 
dough, to dress the several different meats, must ne- 
cessarily, in my opinion, fare in each particular as it 
happens. But where it is business enough for one 
man to boil meat, for another to roast it; for one to 
boil fish, and for another to broil it; where it is bu- 
siness enough for one man to make bread, and that 
not of every sort neither, but that it is enoygh for him 
to furnish one sort good, each man, in my opinion, 
must of necessity work up the things that are thus 
made to a very great perfection. He therefore by 
this kind of management greatly exceeded all other 
people in this sort of courtship, by presents of meat. 
And how he came likewise to be greatly superior in 
all other ways of gaining on men, I will now relate; 
for he that so much exceeded other men in the multi- 
tude of bis revenues, exceeded them yet more in the 
multitude of his presents. Cyrus therefore began it; 
and this custom of making abundance of presents con- 
tinues to this day practised by the kings his suo- 
cessors. Who is there that is known to have richer 
friends than the Persian king has? who is known to 
set out the people about him in finer habits than this 
king does? whose presents are known to be such as 
some of those which this king makes? as braceleta 
and collars, and horses with bridles of gold? for Ἂ 18 
not allowed there that any one should heve Nnewe 
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things but he that the king gives them to. What 
other man is there that can be said to make himself be 
preferred before brothers, fathers, or children,-by his 
great presents? what other man has power to chas- 

tise his enemies that are many months’ journey dis- 
tant fror. him, as the Persian king has? what other 
man but Cyrus, after having overturned an empire, 
ever died and had the title of father given him by the 
people he subjected? for it is plain that this is the 
name of one that bestows rather than one that takes 
away. 

We have been likewise informed that he gained 
those men that are called the eyes and the ears of the 
king, by no other means than by making them pre- 
sents, and by bestowing honors and rewards on them; 
for by being very bountiful to those that gave him an 
account df what was proper for him to be informed of, 
he set abundance of people on the search both with 
ears and eyes, to find what information they should 
give the king that might be useful to him. On this 
the eyes of the king were reckoned to be very nu- 
merous, and his ears so too. But if any one think it 
proper for a king to choose but one person as his eye, 
he judges not right; for one man would see but few 
things, and one man would hear but few things; and 
Sf this were given in charge to one only, it would be 
as iff the rest were ordered to neglect it. Besides, 
whoever was known to be this eye, people would know 
that they were to be on their guard against him. This 
then is not the course that is taken; but the king 
hears every one that says he has heard or seen any 
thing worthy his attending to. By this means the 
ears gnd eyes of the king are reckoned to be in great 

number; and people are every where afraid of saying 
any thing to the kings preyadtice, ea i be \imalt 
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heard them; and of doing any thing to his prejudice, 
as if he himself were present. So that no one durst 
mention any thing scandalous concerning Cyrus to 
any body ; but every one stood so disposed, as if they 
were always amidst the eyes and ears of the king, 
whatever company they were in. 

I know not what cause any one can better assign for 
such disposition in men towards him than that he 
thought fit to bestow great benefits in return for little 
ones. And it is not to be wondered at that he, who 
was the richest of all, exceeded others in the greatness 
of his presents; but that one possessed of the royal 
dignity should exceed others in the culture and care 
of his friends, this is a thing more worthy of notice. 
He is said never to have appeared so much ashamed 
of being outdone in any thing as in the culture of his 
friends: and a saying of his is recorded, expressing, 
‘ That the business of a good herdsman and of a good 
king were very near alike; for a herdsman,’ he said, 
‘ought to provide for the welfare and happiness of 
the herd, and make use of them consistently with 
the happiness of those creatures; and that a king 
ought, in the same manner, to make men and cities 
happy; and in the same manner to make use of them.’ 
It is no wonder therefore, if this were his sentiment, τ 
that he had an ambition to outdo all in the cultuyg af 
men. 

And Cyrus is said to have given this noble instance 
to Croesus, on a certain time, when, Croesus suggested 
to him that, by the multitude of presents that he 
made, he would be a beggar, when it was in his power 
to lay up at ome mighty treasures of gold for the use 
of one. It is said that Cyrus then asked him thus~ 
‘What sums do you think I should now have 1 pot- 
session, if I had been hoarding up gold, a8 you Wid We, 
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ever since I have been in power? And that Croesus, 
in reply, named some mighty sum; and that Cyrus to 
this said: ‘ Well, Croesus, do you send with Hys- 
taspes here some person that you have most confi- 
dence in; and do you, Hystaspes,’ said he, ‘ go about 
to my friends, tell them that I am in want of money 
for a certain affair (and in reality I am in want of it), 
and bid them furnish me with as much as they are 
each of them able to do; and that, writing it down 
and signing it, they deliver the letter to Croesus’ officer 
to bring me.’ Then writing down what he had said, 
and signing it, he gave it to Hystaspes to carry it to 
his friends; but added in the letter to them all, “That 
they should receive Hystaspes as his friend.’ After 
they had gone round, and Croesus’ officer brought the 
letters, Hystaspes said: ‘O Cyrus! my king; you must 
now make use of me as a rich man, for here do I 
attend you abounding in presents that have been 
made me on account of your letter.’ Cyrus on this 
said: ‘ This then is one treasure to me, Croesus; 
but look over the others, and reckon up what riches 
there are there ready for me, in case I want for my 
own use. Croesus on calculation is said to have found 
many times the sum that he told Cyrus he might now 
have had in his treasury, if he had hoarded. When 
it appeared to be thus, Cyrus is reported to have 
said : 

“You see, Cressus, that I have my treasures too; 
but you bid me hoard them up, to be envied and hated 
for them: you bid me place hired guards on them, 
and in those to put my trust. But I make my friends 
rich, and reckon them to be treasures to me, and 
guards both to myself and to all things of value that 

belong to us, and such as ate more to be trusted than 
if I set up a guard of birclings. λον, than ἃ 
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another thing that I will tell you: what the gods have 
wrought into the souls of men, and by it have made 
them all equally indigent, this, Croesus, I am not able 
to get the better of; for I am, as others are, insatiably 
greedy of riches: but I reckon I differ from most 
others in this; that when they have acquired more 
than is sufficient for them, some of those treasures 
they bury under ground, and some they let decay and 
spoil, and others they give themselves a great deal of 
trouble about, in telling, in measuring, in weighing, 
airing, and watching them; and though they have all 
these things at home, they neither eat more than they 
are able to bear, for they would burst, nor do they put 
on more clothes than they can bear, for they would 
suffocate, but all their superfluous treasures they have 
only for business and trouble. Whereas I serve the 
gods, and am ever desirous of more; and when I have 
acquired it, out of what I find to be more than suffices 
me, I satisfy the wants of my friends; and by enrich- 
ing men with it, and by doing them kindnesses, I gain 
their good-will and their friendship, and obtain secu- 
rity and glory, things that do not corrupt and spoil, 
and do not distress one by over-abounding ; but glory, 
the more there is of it, the greater and more noble it 
is, and the lighter to bear, and those that bear it, it 
often makes the lighter and easier. And that you 
may be sensible of this, Croesus,’ said he, ‘ they that 
possess the most, and have most in their custody, I do 
not reckon the happiest men; for then would guards 
on the walls be the happiest of all men, for they have 
the custody of all that there is in whole cities ; but the 
-person that can acquire the most with justice, and 
use the most with honor, him do I reckon the happiest 
- man; and this I reckon to be riches.’ 
And as he expressed these things, 80 he apparenty 
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practised them. But,besides all this, having observed 
that most men, if they enjoy health, take care to pro- 
vide themselves with all things fitting, and lay up all 
things that are of use with respect to a healthy course 
of life ; but how to be supplied with things that are of 
service, in case they are sick, of this he observed they 
were not very careful. He therefore thought proper 
to be at pains to provide himself with these things. 
He got together the best physicians about him, by his 
being willing to be at the expense of it ; and whatever 
instruments, medicines, meats or drinks, any one told 
him to be of use, there was nothing of all these that 
he did not provide himself with, and treasure up. 
And when any of those whom it was proper for him 
to take care of fell ill, he went himself to see them, 
and furnished them with whatever they wanted; and 
was thankful to the physicians whenever they cured 
any one, and took the things which they used from out 
of what he had in store. These and many such things 
did he contrive, in order to gain the principal place 
in the affections of those by whom he desired to be 
beloved. 

Then all those affairs, wherein he appointed games, 
and established prizes, with intention to raise an emu- 
lation in men, to perform great and noble things, 
those gained Cyrus the applause of taking care that 
virtue should be kept in practice. But these very 
games created strife and emulation amongst the better 
sort of men. And besides, Cyrus established as a 
law, that whatever required a determination, whether 
it were a matter of right, or a dispute relating to 
games, the parties requiring such determination should 
have joint recourse to certain judges. It is plain 

therefore that both the parties ek weriance aimed at 
pitching on such judges a8 were The Deak und tha tonal 
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their friends; and he that lost his cause envied him 
that carried it, and hated those that did not give the 
cause for himself: he that carried his cause attributed 
the success to the justice of it, so reckoned he owed 
nobody thanks. They that aimed at being chief in the 
friendship and esteem of Cyrus, like others in certain 
cities, bore envy to each other, so that most of them 
rather wished each other out of the way, than ever 
acted in concert together for their mutual advantage. 
These things make it evident by what means he made 
all the considerable men more affectionate to himself 
than they were one to another. 

III. But now we will relate how Cyrus, for the first 
time, marched in procession out of the palace; for the 
majesty of this procession seems to me to have been 
one of those arts that made his government not liable 
to contempt. First, therefore, before he made this 
procession he called in to him all those, both Persians 
and others, that were possessed of commands, and dis- 
tributed to them Median robes: and it was then that 
the Persians first put on the Median robe. Having 
distributed these, he told them that he intended to 
march in procession to those portions of ground that had 
been chosen and set apart for the gods, and to make 
a sacrifice, accompanied by them. ‘ Attend, there- 
fore,’ said he, ‘ at the gates before the rising of the 
sun, adorned with these robes, and form yourselves as 
Pheraulas the Persian shall give you orders from me; 
and when I lead the way, do you follow on in the 
station assigned you. But, if any of you think that 
our procession will be handsomer in any other manner, 
than as we march at this time, when we return again 
let him inform me; for every thing ought to be ao 
disposed as shall appear to you to be most συν. 
and noble.’ When he had distributed the fineat tobes 
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to the greatest men, he then produced other robes of 
the Median sort; for he had provided them in great 
numbers, and was not sparing either in the purple 
habits, or those of a dark color, or in the scarlet, or 
the murrey. And having distributed a certain portion 
of these to each of the commanders, he bade -them 
adorn and set out their friends with them, ‘ as I,’ said 
he, ‘ adorn you.’ And one of those that were present 
then asked him, ‘ But when will you, Cyrus,’ said he, 
‘ be adorned yourself?” To this he replied: ‘ And do 
you not think,’ said he, ‘ that Iam already adorned in 
adorning all you? No matter,’ said he, ‘ if I am but 
able to serve my friends, whatever robe I wear, I shall 
appear fine in it.’ So these men going their ways, 
and sending for their friends, adorned them with these 
robes. 

Cyrus, taking Pheraulas, one of the inferior degree 
of people, to be a man of good understanding, a lover 
of what was beautiful and orderly, and careful to 
please him—the same that heretofore spoke of every 
one’s being rewarded according: to his desert; and 
calling this man to him, he advised with him how he 
might make this procession in a manner that might 
appear the most beautiful to his friends, and most 
terrible to those that were disaffected. And when, on 
joint consideration, they both agreed in the same 
things, he ordered Pheraulas to take care that the 
procession should be made the next morning, in the 
manner that they had thought proper. ‘I have 
ordered,’ said he, ‘ all to obey you in the disposition 
and order of this procession. And that they may 
attend to your orders with the more satisfaction, take 

these coats,’ said-he, ‘ and carry them to the com- 
manders of the guards; give These haltita for horse- 
men to the commanders of the horse , wd There other 
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coats to the commanders of the chariots.’ On this he 
took them and carried them off. When the commanding 
officers saw him, they said to him: ‘ You are a great 
man, Pheraulas, now that you are to order us what 
we are to do.’ ‘ No, not only so, by Jove!’ said Phe- 
raulas,‘ but it seems I am to be a baggage bearer too: 
therefore I now bring you these two habits, one of 
them is for yourself, the other for somebody else; but 
do you take which of them you please.’ He that re- 
ceived the habit, on this forgot his envy, and presently 
advised with him which he should take: then giving 
his opinion which was the best, he said, ‘ If ever you 
charge me with having given you the choice when I 
officiate, another time you shall have me officiate for 
you in a different manner.’ Pheraulas, having made 
this distribution thus, as he was ordered, immediately 
applied himself to the affairs of the procession, that 
every thing might be settled in the handsomest man- 
ner. On the following day all things were in order 
before day-break. 

There were ranks of people standing on each side of 
the way, as they yet stand at this day, wherever the 
king is to march; and within these ranks none but 
men of great dignity are allowed to come. There 
were men posted with scourges in their. hands, who 
scourged any that made disturbance. There stood first 
before the gates four thousand of the guards drawn 
up, four in front: two thousand on each side of the 
gates. All the horsemen that were there attending 
alighted from their horses, and with their hands passed 
through their robes, as they still pass them at this day 
when the king takes a view of them. The Persians 
stood on the right, hand, and the allies on the \et 
hand of the way. The chariots, in the same men- 

_ner, stood half of them on each side, When tre Ee 
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of the palace were thrown open, first there were led 
certain bulls, very beautiful beasts, four abreast, de- 
voted to Jove, and to such other of the gods as the 
magi directed; for the Persians are of opinion that 
artists ought to be made use of in divine affairs much 
more than in others. Next to the bulls there were 
horses led for a sacrifice to the Sun. After these pro- 
ceeded a white chariot, with its perch of gold, adorned 
with a crown, or wreath, around it, and sacred to 
Jove. After this a white chariot, sacred to the Sun, 
and adorned with a crown, as that before. After this 
proceeded a third chariot, with its horses adorned with 
scarlet coverings; and behind it followed men that 
bore fire on a large altar. After these Cyrus himself 
appeared without the gates with a turban on, that was 
raised high above his head, with a vest of a purple 
color, half mixed with white; and this mixture of 
white none else is allowed to wear: about his legs he 
had a sort of stockings of a yellow color, a robe wholly 
purple, and about his turban a diadem or wreath. 
(His relations had likewise this mark of distinction, 
and they have it still to this day.) And his hands he 
kept out of their coverings. By him rode his driver, 
a tall man, but less than himself: whether it really 
was so, or whether by some means or other it so fell 
out, Cyrus appeared much the taller. - All the people 
at the sight of him paid their adoration, either because 
some people were before appointed to begin it, or be- 
cause they were struck with the pomp and solemnity, 
and thought that Cyrus appeared exceedingly tall and 
beautiful; but no Persian ever paid Cyrus adoration 
before. When the chariot of Cyrus advanced, four 
thousand of the guards led the way before, two thou- 
sand of them attended on each aide of tt. And the 
staff-officers about his person being on horecnac, 
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finely clothed, with javelins in their hands, to the 
number of about three hundred, followed after. Then 
were led the horses that were maintained for Cyrus 
himself, with their bridles of gold; and thrown over 
with coverings wrought with a raised work in stripes ; 
and these were about two hundred. After these 
marched two thousand spear-men. After these the 
first-formed body of horse, ten thousand in number, 
ranged a hundred every way, led by Chrysantas. After 
these another body of ten thousand Persian horse 
ranged in the same manner, led by Hystaspes. After 
these another body of ten thousand, in the same man- 
ner, led by Datarnas. After these another led by 
Gadatas. After these marched the Median horse; 
after these the Armenian horse; then the Hyrcanian ; 
then the Cadusian; then the Sacian. And after the 
horse went the chariots, ranged four abreast, and led 
by the Persian Artabates. 

As he marched along abundance of people without 
the ranks followed by the side, petitioning Cyrus, one 
about one affair and another about another. Sending 
therefore to them somg of the staff-officers who at- 
tended his chariot, three on each side, for this very 
purpose of delivering messages, he bid them tell them, 
‘ That if any of them wanted him on any business they 
should acquaint some of the chief officers under him 
with what they wanted, and they,’ he said, ‘ would 
tell him.’ These people, going their ways, immedi- 
ately went to the horsemen, and consulted who they 
should each of them apply to. But those of his friends 
that Cyrus had a mind to have the greatest court and 
application made to, these he sent somebody to, and 
called them severally to him, and spoke to them in 
this manner: ‘ If any of these men that follow by wy 
side acquaint you with any thing, do not g_rve wien- 
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tion to any one that you think says nothing to the 
purpose; but whoever desires what is just, give me an 
account of it, that we may consult together, and effect 
their business for them.’ Others, when they were 
called on, riding up with the utmost dispatch, obeyed, 
contributing to the support of Cyrus’ empire, and 
showing their own readiness to obey. But there was 
one Daipharnes, a man of absurd and uncouth man- 
ners, who thought that by not paying obedience with 
such dispatch he should appear a man of more dignity 
and freedom. As soon therefore as Cyrus perceived 
this, before the man came up:so near as that he might 
speak to him, he sent one of his staf-officers, and bade 
him tell him that he had now no longer any need of 
him; and he never sent for him afterwards. But there 
Was one who was sent to later, who rode up to him 
sooner than he; and to this man Cyrus gave one of 
the horses that followed in his train, and ordered one 
of the staff-officers to conduct the horse for him wher- 
ever he should order. This appeared to those that 
saw it to be a very great honor; and after this many 
more people made their court to this man. 

When they came to the sacred inclosures they sacri- 
ficed to Jove, and burnt the bulls intirely. Then they 
sacrificed to the Sun, and burnt the horses intirely ; 
then killing certain victims to the Earth, they did as 
the magi directed. Then they sacrificed to the Heroes, 
guardians of Syria. 

After this, the country thereabouts being very fine, 
“he appointed a certain limited piece of ground, of 
about five stadia, and bade them, nation by nation, put 
their horses to their speed. He himself rode the race 
with the Persians, and gained the victory, for he was 

extremely well practised in horsemanship. Amongst 
the Medes, Artabates got the Victory, for Gyros bed 
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given him a horse. Amongst the Syrians, their chief 
got the victory. Amongst the Armenians, Tigranes. 
Amongst the Hyrcanians, the son ef the commander 
of their horse. And amongst the Sacians, a private 
man, with his horse, left the other behind by almost 
half the course. 

And on this occasion Cyrus is said to have asked 
the youhg man if he would accept of a kingdom in 
exchange for his horse? and the young man is said to 
have replied thus: ‘ A kingdom I would not accept 
for him, but I would consent to oblige a worthy man 
with him.’ Then Cyrus said: ‘ Come, I will show 
you where you may throw blindfold, and not miss a 
worthy man.’ ‘ By all means, then,’ said the Sacian, 
taking up a clod, ‘ show me where I may throw with 
this clod.’ Then Cyrus showed him a place where a 
great many of his friends were; and the man, shutting 
his eyes, threw his clod and hit Pheraulas as he was 
riding by; for Pheraulas happened to be carrying 
some orders from Cyrus, and when he was struck he 
did not turn aside, but went on the business that was 
ordered him. The Sacian then looking up, asked, 
‘Whom he had hit?” ‘ None, by Jove!’ said he, ‘ of 
those that are present.’ ‘ But surely,’ said the young 
man, ‘ it was none of those that are absent.’ ‘ Yes, 
by Jove!’ said Cyrus, ‘ you hit that man that rides 
hastily on there by the chariots.’ ‘ And how came he 
not to turn back?’ said he. Then Cyrus said: ‘ Why, 
in probability, it is some madman.’ The young man 
hearing this went to see who it was, and found Phe- 
raulas with his chin all over dirt and blood, for the 
blood gushed from his nose on the stroke that he 
received. When he came up with him, he asked him, 
*‘ Whether he had received a blow?’ We onewered> 
‘ Yes, as you see.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ Lmeke you > 
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present of this horse.’ He then asked, ‘ For what?’ 
and on this the Sacian gave him a relation of the 
things ; and, in conclusion, said: ‘ And I believe I 
have not missed of a worthy man.’ Pheraulas then 
said: ‘ But if you had been wise, you had given it to 
a richer man than‘I; but I ‘now accept it, and beseech 
the gods, who have made me the receiver of this 
blow from you, to grant that I may behave so as to 
make you not repent your present to me.’ ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘do you mount my horse, and ride off on 
him, and I will be with you presently.’ Thus they 
parted. 

Amongst the Cadusians Rathonices gained the vic- 
tory. He likewise put their chariots severally to the 
trial of their speed ; and to the victors he gave oxen, 
that they might sacrifice and feast, and he gave them 
cups. He himself took the ox that was his prize, but 
his share of the cups he gave to Pheraulas, because he 
thought that he had directed the procession from the 
palace in a very handsome manner. 

This method of procession, then settled by Cyrus, 
continues still in use with the king to this'day, excepting 
only that the victims make no part of it when he does 
not sacrifice. When all was at an end they returned 
again to the city, and they that had houses given them 
quartered in their houses, and they that had not, in 
their ranks. 

But Pheraulas, inviting the Sacian that presented 
him with the horse, gave him an entertainment: he 
furnished him with all other things in abundance. 
And after they had supped he filled him the cups that 
he had received from Cyrus, drank to him, and made 
him a present of them. . But the Sacian observing a 

great many fine carpets and coveriets, a great deal of 
4ne furniture, and abundance of domerticas * "Tel we} 
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said he, ‘ Pheraulas, were you one of the rich when 
you were at home?’ ‘ How rich do you mean?’ said 
Pheraulas: ‘ I was one of those that lived directly by. 
the work of their own hands; for my father, maintain- 
ing himself very poorly by his own labor, bred me up 
under the discipline of the boys; but when I became 
a youth, not being able to maintain me idle, he took 
me into the country and ordered me to work. Here 
did I maintain him whilst he lived, digging and plant. 
ing with my own hands a little piece of land, that 
was not ungrateful, but the justest in the world; for 
the seed that it received it returned me justly and 
handsomely again, with an overplus that indeed was — 
not very abundant; but sometimes, out of its gene- 
rosity, returned me double of what it received. Thus 
then I lived at home: but now all these things that 
you see Cyrus has given me.’ Then the Sacian said 9 
‘Oh! happy are you in other respects as well as in this; 
that, from being poor before, you are now become 
rich! For I am of opinion that you grow rich with 
the more pleasure as you come to be possessed of 
riches, after having thirsted for them before.’ Phe- 
raulas then said: ‘ And do you think, Sacian, that I 
live with the more pleasure the more I possess? Do 
you not know,’ said he, ‘ that I neither eat, nor drink, 
nor sleep with one jot more pleasure now than when I 
was poor? But, by all this abundance, thus much 1 
gain: that I am to guard more, to distribute more to 
others, and to have the trouble of taking care of more: 
for a great many domestics now demand their food of 
me, their drink, and their clothes; some are in want 
of physicians ; one comes and brings me sheep, that 
have been torn to pieces by wolves, or oxen killed by 
falling from a precipice, or tells me of a Ustemper Yr 
amongst the cattle: so that I think, sad Pherae, 
‘ by possessing abundance, I have now more aMicuer 
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than I had before by having but little.’ ‘ But, by 
Jove!’ said the Sacian, ‘ when all is well, and you are 
able to cast your eyes around on numerous posses- 
sions, you are certainly much better pleased than ] 
am.’ Pheraulas then said: ‘ Sacian, it is not so plea- 
sant to possess riches as it is afflicting to lose them; 
and you will find that what I say is true; for there 
are none of those that possess riches that‘are forced 
from the enjoyment of rest by the pleasure which they 
afford ; but of those that lose them, you will see none 
that are able to sleep because of the concern it gives 
them.’ ‘ By Jove!’ said the Sacian, ‘ nor will you 
see any of those fall asleep that at first obtain them, 
because of the pleasure it gives them.’ ‘ You say 
true,’ said he ; ‘ for if the possessing them was as plea- 
sant as the obtaining them, the rich would very much 
exceed the poor in happiness. But then, Sacian,’ 
said he, “ he that possesses abundance must, of neces- 
sity, expend abundance, both on the gods, on his 
friends, and on strangers. Whoever therefore is 
greatly pleased with the possession of riches, be as- 
sured will be greatly afflicted at the expense of them.’ 
‘ By Jove!’ said the Sacian, ‘1 am not one of those; 
but I take it to be a happiness for a man to have abun- 
dance, and to expend abundance.’ ‘ Why, then,’ said 
Pheraulas, ‘ in the name of all the gods, are not you 
this instant that happy man, to make me so at the same 
time? for do you take possession of all these things, 
and use them as you please; maintain me only as a 
stranger; or yet more sparingly than a stranger; for 
it shall be enough for me to share with you in what 
you have.’ ‘ You jest,’ said the Sacian. Pheraulas 
then asserted with an oath that he spoke in earnest. 
‘ And I will gain you, Sacien, something farther from 
Cyrus ; and that is, that you shall not be Ghihkged ta 
attend at his doors, nor to engage in wihtary werner, 
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but you shall stay at home, abounding in riches. And 
those other affairs I will perform for you and for my- 
self; and, if I get any thing valuable by my attend- 
ance on Cyrus, or by any military expedition, I will 
bring it to you that you may still have the command 
of more: do you,’ said he, ‘ but free me from this 
care: forif I can be at leisure from these affairs, I 
think that you will be of very great use both to me 
and to Cyrus.’ 

Having thus discoursed they settled these affairs, 
and put them in practice. The one thought himself 
made a happy man, by having the command of great 
riches, and the other reckoned himself the most for- 
tunate man in the world, in having a steward, who 
afforded him leisure to do what was agreeable to him. 
Pheraulas was in his temper extremely kind and 
friendly to his acquaintance; and no care or culture 
bestowed on any thing appeared so pleasing to him, 
or 80 profitable, as that bestowed on men ; for man, he 
thought, was, of all other creatures, the best and the 
most grateful ; because he observed of men, that when 
they were commended by any one, they were zealous 
in their returns of praise ; that they used their endea- 
vors to do kindnesses to those that had done kindnesses 
to them; that they were kindly affected to those whom 
they knew to be kindly affected to them ; and those who 
they knew had a love for them, they could not possibly 
hate ; and that, of all other creatures, they were the most 
inclined to make their parents all returns of respect 
and service, both while living and when dead. And 
all other animals he reckoned more ungrateful and 
more ill-natured than man. This Pheraulas was much 
delighted, that, by being freed from the care of other 
‘possessions, he should be at leisure to mind his inenis. 
And the Sacian was delighted, because he wes to Wwe 
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the possession of abundance, and was to spend abun- 
dance. The Sacian loved Pheraulas, because he was 
always bringing him something; and Pheraulas loved 
the Sacian, because he was willing to take all; and 
though he charged himself with the care of still more 
and more, yet he gave him no more trouble. Thus 
did these men live. 

IV. Cyrus having sacrificed, and making an enter- 
tainment with the prize of his victory, invited those 
of his friends that appeared the most desirous to 
increase his power, and that paid him honor in the 
most affectionate manner; and with them he invited 
Artabazus the Mede, Tigranes the Armenian, the 
Hyrcanian commander of horse, and Gobryas. Ga- 
datas was the commander of his eunuchs; and all the 
management within doors was settled as he thought fit 
to regulate it. When there were any that supped 
with him, Gadatas did not sit down, but minded the 
business; but when there was no company, he then 
supped with him; for he was pleased with his conver- 
sation ; and, in return, he was presented with many 
great and noble things, both by Cyrus himself, and by 
many others on Cyrus’ account. 

As the persons that were invited to supper came, he 
did not place every one as it happened by chance to 
fall out; but the man that he most esteemed he placed 
on his left hand, as if this side were more exposed to 
dangerous designs than the right: The next in his 
esteem he placed on his right hand; the third again 
on his left, and the fourth on his right; and if there 
were more, he went on with them in the same manner. 
He thought it of service to make it evident how far he 
esteemed every one; because where men think that 

he who excels others is not to beve kis praises pub- 
lished, nor to receive bis rewerds, Yhere Ἂ tn Wain 
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they have no emulation to each other: but where he 
that excels has the advantage, there they appear to 
struggle with the utmost zeal. Thus Cyrus made those 
known that were chief in his esteem ; beginning first 
with their place, as they sat, and as they stood by him. 
Yet-this privilege of place, in sitting, he did not make 
perpetual, but made it a rule, that a man might ad- 
vance, by noble actions, to the more honorable seat ; 
and if he grew negligent and remiss, might sink down 
to the less honorable. And if he that was possessed 
of the principal seat did not appear to have received 
the greatest number of valuable things at his hands, 
he was ashamed. And these things’ that were prac- 
tised in the time of Cyrus I perceive continue still 
thus to this day: 

When they had supped, it did not appear at all 
wonderful to Gobryas that a man who had the com- 
mand of many should have every thing in great 
abundance ; but that Cyrus, who had performed such 
great things, if he thought that he had got any thing 
that was delicate, should never spend it himself alone, 
but give himself tronble in desiring his friends that 
were present to share it; this he thought wonderful, 
and frequently he saw him send to some of his ab- 
sent friends things that he happened to be pleased 
with himself. So that when they had supped, and 
Cyrus, by presents to several, had cleared his table 
of all that plenty that was on it, then Gobryas said : 
‘ Before, Cyrus, I thought that you most excelled the 
rest of men in being the most able in the command of 
an army ; but now, I swear by the gods, that you excel 
more in benignity and love to mankind, than in mili- 
tary conduct!’ ‘ And, by Jove!’ said Cyrus, ‘ it ie 
much more agreeable to show acts of love to men 
then acts of skill in the conduct of an army? “ kor 
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so?’ said Gobryas. ‘ Because these,’ said he, ‘ must 
be shown by doing mischief to men, and those by doing 
them good.’ 

After this, when they had drunk a little, Hystaspes 
put this question to Cyrus: ‘ Would you be offended, 
Cyrus,’ said he, ‘ if I should ask you something that I 
am desirous to know from you?’ ‘ By the gods!’ said 
he, ‘ quite the contrary; I should be offended if I 
perceived that you retained what you had a mind to 
ask me.’ ‘ Tell me then,’ said he, ‘ when -you have 
called me, did I ever refuse to come?’ ‘ Pray, be 
quiet,’ said Cyrus. ‘ Or did I ever obey. your sum- 
mons slowly?’ ‘ No, nor this neither.’ ‘ Have I ever 
neglected to do what you have ordered me?’ ‘Ido 
not lay it to your charge,’ said he. ‘ And in what I 
have done, can you accuse me of not having done it 
with alacrity and pleasure?’ ‘ This,’ said Cyrus, ‘ the 
least of all.’ ‘In the name of all the gods, then, 
Cyrus!’ said he, ‘ by what means is it that Chrysantas 
has prevailed on you so as to be placed before me in 
the more honorable seat?’ ‘ Shall I tell you?’ said 
Cyrus. ‘ By all means,’ said he. ‘ And will you not 
be offended with me when you hear the truth? ‘ No, 
I shall be pleased,’ said he, ‘ if I find that I am not 
wronged.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ Chrysantas here, in the 
first place, never waited my call, but before he was 
called, was ready at hand for our service: and then, 
not only what he was ordered, but whatever he him- 
self thought best for us to be done, that he did. When 
it was necessary to say any thing to our allies, he ad- 
vised me what he thought was becoming and proper 
for me to say: and what he perceived I was desirous 
that our allies should know, but was ashamed to say 

of myself, this he spoke as if be were declaring his 
own opinion, So that, in these mottera, whet Linders 
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him from being reckoned of more use to me even 
than myself? As to himself, he always says that the 
things that he has are sufficient for him: but it ap- 
pears evidently that he is always looking out for what 
it may be of service for me to have: and with the ad- 
vantages that befall me he is more delighted and 
pleased than I myself.’ To this Hystaspes said: ‘ By 
Here, Cyrus, I am pleased that I have asked you these 
things!’ ‘ And why” said he. ‘ Because I will en- 
deavor too to practise them. One thing only there 
is,’ said he, ‘that I do not know; and that ‘is, 
how to make it evident thatI rejoice at your advan- 
tages, whether I must clap my hands, or laugh, or 
what I must do? Artabazus to this said: ‘ You 
must dance the Persian dance.’ And at this they 
laughed. 

As the entertainment went on Cyrus put this ques- 
tion to Gobryas: ‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ Gobryas, do 
you think that you should give your daughter to one 
of these that are here with more satisfaction now than 
when at first you became acquainted with us?” ‘ And 
must 1 tell the truth then?’ said Gobryas. ‘ Yes, by 
Jove!’ said Cyrus, ‘ since no question requires false- 
hood in answer to it.’ ‘ Be assured then,’ said he, 
‘ that I should do it with much more satisfaction now.’ 
‘ And can you give,’ said Cyrus, ‘a reason why?’ 
“1 can.’ ‘ Give it me then.’ ‘ Because, at that time, I 
say, these men bore toils and dangers with alacrity ; 
but now I see them bear prosperity with discretion and 
good temper. And to me, Cyrus, it appears more 
difficult to find a man that bears prosperity well, than 
one that bears adversity well; for prosperity inspires 
most men with pride and insolence, but adversity gives 
discretion and modesty of temper to all” Then Gyros 
said: ‘Do you hear, Hystaspes, this sxying of Go- 
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bryas?’ ‘ Yes, by Jove!’ said he, ‘I do; and if he 
pronounce many such, he shall much sooner have me 
for a suitor to his daughter, than if he showed me 
abundance of cups of great value.’ ‘ Truly,’ said Go- 
bryas, ‘ I have a great many such written down ; and 
I will not grudge them to you, if you have my daughter 
for a wife: but my cups,’ said he, ‘ since you seem to 
dislike them, I do not know ΡῈ} will give to Chry- 
santas here, especially since he has run away with 
your seat.’ 

‘Well,’ said Cyrus, ‘ if you, Hystaspes, and the 
rest that are here present will acquaint me when any 
of you are endeavoring after a wife, you will then 
know how good an assistant I shall be to you.’ Go- 
bryas then said: ‘ But if one has a mind to dispose of 
a daughter, who must one tell it to?’ ‘ This,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘must be told to me too; for I am a notable 
man in this art.’ ‘What art?’ said Chrysantas. ‘ Why, 
iv knowing what match will best suit each particular 
man.’ Then Chrysantas said: ‘In the name of all the 
gods, then, tell me what wife you think will best suit 
me!’ “ First,’ said he, ‘ she must be little, for you 
are little yourself; and if you marry a tall wife, and 
would kiss her as she stands, you must leap -up like a 
little dog.’ ‘ You are much in the right,’ said he, ‘ to 
provide against this, for I am by no means a good 
caperer.’ ‘ And then,’ said he, ‘ she must have a nose 
that sinks in the middle.” ‘ And what is this for? 
‘ Becauee,’ said he, ‘ you have a crooked nose, and a 
rising hook would best suit a sinking in.’ ‘ Do you 
say then that a fasting wife would best suit one that 
had feasted plentifully as I have done now? “ Yes, 
by Jove!’ said Cyrus. ‘ But, in the name of all the gods!’ 

said Chrysantas, ‘can you celi what wife will be best for 
a frigid king?’ Here Cyrus fell a longing, and eo dd 
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the others. And as they were laughing Hystaspes 
said: ‘In the whole compass of your royal dignity, 
Cyrus, I envy you the most for this.’ ‘ For what?’ 
said Cyrus. ‘ Why, that, as frigid as you are, you can 
make people laugh.’ ‘ And would not you give a great 
deal,’ said Cyrus, ‘ then, that these things had been 
said by you, and that she, that you desire should 
think well of you, should be informed that you are a 
polite agreeable man?’ Thus they jested one with 
another. . 
After this he produced a woman’s attire for Ti- 
granes, and bade him give it his wife, because she 
bravely attended her husband in the service. To 
Artabazus he gave a golden cup; to the Hyrcanian, 
a horse. And many other noble presents he made. 
‘ But, Gobryas,’ said he, ‘ I will give you a husband 
for your daughter.’ ‘ And shall not I,’ said Hystaspes, 
‘be the man that you will give, that I may get those 
writings?’ ‘ Have you substance enough,’ said Cyrus, 
“to deserve the girl?’ ‘Yes, by Jove! I have much 
more than enough.’ ‘ And where,’ said he, ‘ is this sub- 
stance of yours?’ ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ where you, my 
friend, sit.’ ‘ That is enough for me,’ said Gobryas; 
and holding out his right hand—‘ Give him me, Cy- 
rus,’ said he, ‘ for 1 accept him.” Then Cyrus, taking 
Hystaspes’ right hand, presented it to Gobryas, and 
he received it. After this he made a great many 
noble presents to Hystaspes, that he might send them 
to the maid; and pulling Chrysantas to him, he 
kissed him. On this Artabazus said: ‘ By Jove! Cy- 
rus, you have not given me my cup of the same gold 
with this present that you have made Chrysantas.’ 
‘ But I will give you the same,’ said he. He asked 
him—‘ When?’ ‘ Thirty years hence) seid he. Woah, 
prepare yourself for me,’ said he, " aa one hed wisnkts 
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to wait, and not to die before the time.’ Thus then 
ended this conversation: and when they rose,‘ Cyrus 
rose with them, and conducted them to his doors. 

The next day all those of his allies that had vo- 
luntarily attended him he dismissed to their homes, 
excepting such as chose to live near him. To these he 
gave lands and houses, which the descendants of those 
who then stayed possess still to this day: and they 
were, for the most part, Medes and Hyrcanians. To 
those that went off he gave many presents, and dis- 
missed them, both commanders and soldiers, without. 
leaving them the least cause to complain. After this 
he divided the treasure that he gained at Sardis among 
the soldiers that were about him. And to the com- 
manders of ten thousand, and to the officers that were 
about him, he gave the choice things, according to the 
merit of every one. The rest he parcelled out, and 
giving a share to each of the commanders of ten thou- 
sand, he left it to them to distribute it in the same 
manner as he had distributed to them. And these 
other treasures each commander distributed to the 
commanders under him, giving judgment on the merit 
of.every one. And the commanders of six, giving 
judgment on the private men that were under them, 
distributed the last remaining treasures severally to 
them, according to their desert. So they all received 
their just share. 

When they had received what was then given them 
some of them spoke of Cyrus in this manner: ‘ Surely 
he must have abundance, when he gives so much to 
every one of us.’ But others of them said: “ What is 
the abundance that he has? Cyrus is not of a temper 
to mind wholly the heaping up of treasure; but he is 

more pleased with bestowing then with having it.’ 
Cyrus, perceiving these discourses, wd the opmiom 
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that. men had of him, assembled his friends and all 
the other proper persons together, and spoke to this 
effect: ‘ My friends, I have seen men that were willing 
to be thought possessed of more than they really had, 
and who thought by that means to appear the more 
generous and noble. But these men, in my opinion, 
are drawn into the very reverse of what they intend : 
for he that seems to have abundance, and does not ap- 
pear to do that service to his friends that is suitable to 
his substance, gains, in my opinion, the character of 
being mean and sordid. There are those,’ said he, 
‘on the other side, who desire that what they have 
may be concealed. And these too, in my opinion, are 
faulty to their friends: for frequently friends that are 
in want avoid telling it to their companions, because 
they are ignorant of what they have, and so are de- 
ceived. But the plainest, simplest part, in my opinion, 
is to make the whole strength of one’s fortune appear, 
and with it to try to get the better of others in gene- 
rosity. I intend, therefore,’ said he, ‘to show you 
every thing that is possible for you to see of what I 
have ; and, of what you cannot see, to give you an 
account.’ Having said this he showed them abun- 
dance of rich and valuable things ; and those that lay 
so as not easily to: be seen he gave them an account 
οὖ; and, in conclusion, said thus: ‘ All these things, 
my friends,’ said he, ‘ you ought to reckon not more 
mine than yours; for I have collected them in to- 
gether, not that I may spend them myself, nor that I 
may myself wear them out, for I should not be able to 
do it; but that I may always have wherewithal to pre- 
sent any of you, on your performance of any thing 
great and noble; and that in case any of you think 
you are in want of any thing, you may come Wo we 
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and take what you happen to be in want of.’ Thus 
were these things said. ᾿ 

V. But when he thought that affairs were now so 
well settled in Babylon that he might venture to travel 
abroad, he himself prepared for a journey into Persia, 
and gave out orders on it to others. And when he 
judged that he was sufficiently provided with the things 
he thought he should want, he departed. Now we 
will give an account how so great an equipage was, in 
the most orderly manner, set out, and then again put 
up together, in the same manner, and disposed into 
the place where it ought to be; for, wherever the king 
encamps, they that are about his person attend the 
service with tents, both winter and summer. 

Cyrus then immediately thought fit to place his own 
tent fronting to the east: then he first directed at 
what distance from the royal tent the guards should 
pitch theirs ; he then appointed the bakers, and those 
that were concerned in making the bread, their station 
on the right; the cooks theirs on the left. To the 
horses he appointed their station on the right, and to 
the other beasts of burden theirs on the left. And all 
the rest was so disposed, that every one knew his own 
station, both as to measure and place. When they are 
to put all up, every one packs up such baggage as it 
was appointed him to use, and there are others that 
place it on -the beasts of burden; so that all the bag~ 
gage carriers come up at the same time to the things 
that are severally appointed them to carry; and they 
all, at the same time, place them on the beasts that 
severally belong to them ; so that the same time that 
suffices for the striking of one tent suffices for all. 
The case is the same in the displaying and setting out 

ofall. And with respect to the doing all things that 
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are necessary in proper time, every one is, in the same 
manner, appointed what he is to do; and by this 
means the same time suffices for the doing things in 
one part and in all. And as the servants that de- 
spatched all the necessary business had all severally 
their proper stations, so they that bore arms had their 
stations in their encampment suitable to the sort of 
arms they severally had: they knew what their station 
was, and all disposed themselves in it without any 
hesitation: for Cyrus thought the proper placing of 
things a noble rule in a house ; because, if one happen 
to want any thing, it is known whither one must go to 
take it. But the proper placing of the several differ- 
ent sorts of military men he reckoned a much nobler 
thing; as the occasions of putting all to their use, in 
the affairs of war, are more sudden, and the faults 
arising from those that are dilatory in them are of 
worse consequence ; and the most valuable advantages 
in war, he observed,. arose from having all things 
ready for the occasion. On these accounts therefore 
he took the greatest care of this propriety of place. 
First, then, he placed himself in the midst of the 
camp, as being the strongest and securest station. 
Then those whom he chiefly confided in he had, 
according to custom, about: himself. Next to these, 
in a circle round, he had the horsemen and cha- 
rioteers ; for he was of opinion that a secure station 
was necessary for these people, because they encanip 
without having at hand any of those arms that they 
engage with, and require a considerable time to arm 
themselves, if they are to advance so as to do any 
service. To the right and left of himself, and of the 
horsemen, was the station of the shield-men. The 
station of the archers was before and bebind Wimed& 
and the horsemen. The heavy-armed men, we SOA 
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as had large shields, he had in a circle round all, ase 
rampart, that in case there was any occasion for the 
horsemen to make ready, they that were -the fittest to 
make a stand being placed before them might give 
them time to arm securely. And as the heavy-armed 
men slept there, in order round him, so did the shield- 
men and archers. So that even in the night-time, if 
the occasion required, as heavy-armed men were ready 
prepared to come to blows with such as came up close 
with them, so the archers and javelin-men, if any 
people approached them, were ready to discharge 
their javelins and arrows over the heads of the heavy- 
armed. And all the commanders had ensigns on their 
tents. And as in cities discreet and good servants 
know the habitations of most people, but chiefly of 
those that itis proper for them to know, so did the 
servants of Cyrus know the stations that the chief 
leaders had in the encampments, and knew the ensigns 
that belonged to each of them ; so that whatever Cyrus 
might want, they were not to seek for them, but ran 
the shortest way directly to each of them. And by 
means of the several sets of people being distinct, it 
was much the more readily observed when any one 
was disorderly, and when any one did not perform 
what he was commanded. And things standing thus, 
he was of opinion, that if any body attacked him, 
either by night or day, such aggressor would fall into 
his camp, as into an ambuscade. 

And he did not only think ita part of the tactic 
art for a man to be able to draw up a phalanx easily 
and cleverly, or to increase it in depth, or to forma 
phalanx on the wing, or on the enemy’s appearing to 
the right, the left, or the rear, to wheel properly, but 

to separate men when it was proper, he took to bea 
part of this art: to post each part where They might he 
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most serviceable, and to make dispatch where it might 
be fit to prevent the enemy. All these things, and 
such like, he took to be the business of a man skilled 
in tactics. He took care of all these things alike; and 
in his marches he moved always in a disposition suit- 
able to what occurred; but in his encampments he 
placed his people, for the most part, as has been said. 

When, in the course of their march, they arrived in 
the Median territory Cyrus turned off to visit Cyaxares ; 
and after they had embraced each other, Cyrus first told 
Cyaxares that there were domestics and palaces set 
apart for him in Babylon, that when he came thither 
he might have what was his own to come to. And he 
then made him a great many other noble presents. 
Cyaxares received them, and sent his daughter to him 
with a crown of gold, and with bracelets, with a collar 
and Median robe, that was as fine as was possible ; 
and the maid put the crown on Cyrus’ head. Cyax- 
ares then said: ‘I give you the maid too, Cyrus, for 
your wife. She is my own daughter. Your father 
married my father’s daughter, and from her you are 
descended. This is she that, when you were a boy 
and amongst us, you used to fondle; and when any 
one asked her, ‘Who she would marry?’ she said, 
‘Cyrus.’ And with her I give all Media as her 
dowry, for I have no legitimate male issue.’ Thus he 
spoke, and Cyrus replied: ‘O Cyaxares! I applaud 
the race, the maid, and the presents that attend her: 
and, with the consent,’ said he, ‘of my father and 
mother, I am ready to agree with you.’ Thus Cyrus 
spoke ; but yet he presented the maid with all that he 
thought would be pleasing to Cyaxares; and having 
done this he continued his march to Persia. 

And when, in the course of his march, he arrived th 
the borders of Persia, there he left the ret of Sse 
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army ; but he himself, together with his friends, pro- 
ceeded on to the city, carrying with him such numbers 
of victims as were sufficient for all the Persians to 
sacrifice and feast on. He brought with him such 
presents as were proper for his father and mother and 
his other friends, and such as were proper for the 
elders and magistrates, and for all the alike-honored. 
He gave likewise to all the Persians, both men and 
women, such presents as the king still makes at this 
day, when he comesinto Persia. After this Cambyses 
assembled the Persian elders and magistrates who had 
the direction of the greatest affairs: he summoned 
likewise Cyrus, and spoke to this effect : 

‘Men of Persia, and you, O Cyrus! I have justly 
an affection for you both; for over you I am king, 
and you, Cyrus, are my son. It is just therefore that 
I should lay before you whatever I judge to be of ad- 
vantage to you both. With respect to the time past, 
you have advanced Cyrus in his fortune by granting 
an army, and by constituting him the commander of 
it. Cyrus, in the conduct of his army, has, with the 
help of the gods, gained you, O Persians! glory 
amongst all men, and honor throughout all Asia. Of 
those that served with him, the better sort he has 
enriched, and the multitude he has provided with their 
pay and with their maintenance: and, by constituting 
a Persian cavalry, he has given the Persians a share 
in the command of the plains. If you continue there- 
fore for the future in the same sentiments, you will be 
the authors of many advantages to each other. But if 
either you, Cyrus, elevated with your present happy 
circumstances, attempt to rule the Persians as you do 
the others, with regard only to your own interest; or 

if you, citizens, envying Wim bis power, endeavor to 
wrest the empire from him, be essuted that you wh 
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hinder each other from obtaining many advantages. 
Therefore, that things may not fall out thus, but rather 
happily for you, my opinion is,’ said he, ‘ that we 
make a sacrifice in common ; and, calling the gods to 
witness, stipulate that you, Cyrus, in case any one 
make war on the Persian territory, or attempt to de- 
stroy the Persian laws, shall assist in their defence 
with your whole force; and that you, Persians, in 
case any one attempt to put an end to Cyrus’ empire, 
or to excite any of his subjects to revolt, shall yield 
such assistance in defence of yourselves and of Cyrus 
as he shall order. Whilst I live the royal dignity 
amongst the Persians is mine; when I am dead, it 
then plainly belongs to Cyrus, if he lives. And when 
he comes into Persia, it may be perhaps of religious 
concern to you that he should make these sacrifices 
for you that I now make: but, when he is abroad, I 
think it will be proper that that person of our race 
that appears to you to be the most worthy should 
perform the sacred rites.’ 

On Cambyses’ saying this, Cyrus and the Persian 
magistrates joined in opinion with him. And having 
at that time agreed on these things, (calling on the 
gods as witnesses,) the Persians and the king continue 
still to this day to put them in practice one towards 
another. 

When these things were performed Cyrus went 
away; and when he came into Media, in his journey 
back, on its being agreed to by his father and mother, 
he married the daughter of Cyaxares, who at this 
day has still the fame of having been extremely beau- 
tiful. There are some authors who say that he mar- 
ried his mother’s sister; but she must have been a 
woman in years, much more probably then one Ὁ 
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young. When he had married her he presently: de 
parted, and took her with him. 

VI. When he was at Babylon he thought it now 
proper for him to constitute governors, or satraps, 
over the conquered nations. But the commanders of 
the garrisons in castles, and the commanders of thou- 
sands that were appointed for the guard of the coun- 
try, he would not allow to obdy the orders of any but 
himself. He used this foresight on consideration, that 
if any of the satraps, by means of their riches and the 
numbers of their people, should grow insolent, and 
attempt to withdraw their obedience from. him, they 
might immediately meet with opposers on the place. 
Desiring therefore to bring this about, he determined 
first to call together all the proper persons, and to 
declare it to them, that they who went on these em- 
ployments might know on what footing they went; 
for by this means he thought they would the more 
easily bear it. But if any one was first constituted a 
commander and then made the discovery, he was of 
opinion that men would bear this with difficulty, 
imagining that it was done out of distrust of them. 

So, assembling them together, he spoke to this 
effect: ‘ My friends, in the cities that have been con- 
quered there are garrisons and commanders over them 
that I left there at the time; and when I went away I 
gave them orders not to take on themselves any other 
business than to preserve the fortresses: therefore I 
will not deprive these men of their power, since they 
have discharged themselves handsomely in the guard- 
ing of what they had in charge. But I think it proper 
for me to send other governors, who shall take on 
them the rule of the inhabitants ; and who, receiving 

the revenues, shall give the gartisous their pay, and 
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discharge whatever else is necessary. And to those 
of you here that I shall give employment, and send to 
perform any business in the several nations, I think it 
proper to distribute lands and houses there, that the 
tribute may be there paid them, and that they may 
bring it to this place, and when they go thither, that 
they may have what is their own to go to.’ Thus he 
said. And to many of his friends he gave houses and 
dependents throughout all the conquered cities. And 
these precincts remain still at this day in the posses- 
sion of the descendants of those who then received 
them, some in one country, and some in another, and 
they themselves reside with the king. ‘ And we 
ought,’ said he, ‘ to look out for such satraps to go 
into these precincts as will remember to send hither 
whatever there is that is excellent and valuable in 
every country, that we who are here may share of all 
that is excellent in every part; for if any misfortune 
befall them, it will lie on us to defend them from it.’ 

. Having said this, he ended his discourse. And then 
from amongst his friends, that he knew were desirous 
to go on the terms expressed, choosing out such as he 
thought the most proper, he sent them as satraps. To 
Arabia he sent Megabyzus; to Cappadocia, Arta- 
batas; to the Greater Phrygia, Artacamas ; to Lydia 
and Tonia, Chrysantas; to Caria, Cadusius, as that 
people themselves had desired; to Phrygia on the 
Hellespont and /Eolia, Pharnuchus. To Cilicia, to 
Cyprus, and to the Paphlagonians, he sent no Persian 
satraps, because they seemed to have joined of their 
own accord with him in his expedition against Baby- 
lon. But he appointed these likewise a tribute that 
they were to pay, according to Cyrus’ establishment 
at that time; so that there are still at thie doy garr- 
sons belonging to the king in the fortresses, wd comm 
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manders of thousands appointed by the king to com- 
mand those forces, and set down in a list belonging te 
the king. 

The satraps that were thus sent out he beforehand 
directed to imitate, as near as was possible, whatever 
they saw him practise. And in the first place, that 
each satrap, out of such of the Persians and of the 
confederates as attended him, should establish a num- 
ber of horsemen and charioteers; and then should 
oblige such as had lands and palaces to pay their 
attendance at his doors, and, practising discreet and 
modest manners, to yield themselves to the service of 
the satrap, if any occasion should so require; and 
that he should discipline at his doors the boys that 
these men had, as was practised by himself ; and that 
the satrap should take those that attended at his doors 
out with him to hunt, and exercise himself and those 
about him in military affairs. ‘ And the man,’ said he, 
‘that, in proportion to his ability, produces me the 
most chariots, and the most and the best horsemen, 
him will I reward, as an excellent fellow-soldier, and 
as an excellent fellow-guardian and preserver of the 
empire to the Persians and myself. Let the best men 
with you be honored with the principal seats, as they 
are with me; and let your table as mine does, main- 
tain in the first place your domestics, and then let it 
be sufficiently furnished to afford your friends to par- 
take of it, and allow you every day to reward any one 
that may have done a handsome action. Get your- 
selves parks, and maintain wild beasts. And neither 
set meat at any time before yourselves without having 
taken pains, nor throw food to your horses unexer- 
cised : for it is impossible for me, who am but one, 

with all the virtue that belongs to human nature, to 
preserve all you in safety and prosperity . Wor Ais 
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my part, making myself a worthy man, together with 
other worthy men about me, to be an assistant to you. 
And it is, in like manner, your part, making your- 
selves worthy men, together with other men of worth 
about you, to be friends and supports tome. And I 
desire likewise that you would observe that of all 
these orders that I now give you, I give none to those 
that are of servile condition; and that the things 
which I say you ought to do, these I endeavor myself 
to practise. And as I exhort you to imitate me, so do 
you instruct those that are in command under you to 
imitate you.’ 

Cyrus having thus regulated these affairs at that 
time, all the garrisons under the king are still at this 
day kept likewise in the same method. The doors of 
all the commanders are frequented in the like manner. 
All families, both great and little, are in the like man- 
ner regulated. The most deserving men, in all com- 
panies, are honored with the principal: seats. All 
marches are ordered in the same method: and the 
great multitude of affairs is parcelled out into distinct 
heads, under a few vrincipal directors. 

Having told them in what manner they were each of 
them to manage in these affairs, and having given to 
each of them a force, he sent them away, and told 
them all beforehand, that in the following* year an 
expedition would be undertaken, and a review taken 
both of men and arms, horsts and chariots. 

There is another thing that we have observed, which, 
they say, was begun by Cyrus, and continues to this 
day: that there is a certain person, who, at the head 
of an army, takes a progress every year; and who, in 
case any of the satraps want assistance, affords Δ, 
them, and if any of them grow insolent, reduces Them 
to temper. And if any neglect the payment ae ‘As 
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tribute, or the protection of the inhabitants, or the 
care of having the land cultivated, or leaves any other 
of his orders unexecuted, he puts all these things to 
rights: or if he is not able to do it himself, he makes 
a report to the king; and when the king has had an 
account of it, he takes advice how to deal with the 
transgressing person. And commonly he who takes 
this progress is the king’s son, or the king’s brother, 
or one of those they call the king’s eye. And some- 
times they do not appear, for they each of: them 
return on the first orders from the king. 

We have likewise been informed of another con- 
trivance of his, with regard to the extent of his em- 
pire, by means of which he had immediate - intelli- 
gence of what passed in the -most-:remote parts of his 
government: for observing how far a horse was able 
to travel in a day, he built stables at that distance, 
and supplied them with horses, and persons to have 
the care of them. And he appointed a certain persen 
at each of these stages to receive the letters and to 
deliver them out, and to receive those horses that had 
completed their stage, and to furnish fresh ones. And 
it is said that the night did not give any interruption 
to these stages; for as soon as he arrived who had 
been on his progress all day, another continued it during 
the night. And in this manner they are said to fly 
swifter than cranes; but though that be false, yet it is 
manifest that this is the quickest way of travelling for 
men. Besides, it is of use to have early intelligence 
of every thing, that immediate provision may be made. 

At the conclusion of the year Cyrus assembled his 
army together at Babylon, which is said to have con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty thousand horse, two 

thousand chariots armed with scythes, aud sixty thou- 
sand foot: and having prepared them for Ἂς be 
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undertook that expedition, in which he is reported to 
have subdued all those nations which lie from the en- | 
trance into Syria as far as the Red Sea. His next 
expedition is said to have been against Egypt, which 
he also subdued. Then Cyrus’ empire was bounded 
to the east by the Red Sea, to the north by the 
Euxine Sea, to the west by Cyprus and Egypt, to the 
south by Ethiopia; the extremities of which coun- 
tries are difficult to inhabit, some of them from excess 
of heat, some of them from excess of cold, some from 
too great abundance of water, others from a scarcity 
of water. 

Cyrus, residing in the centre of these countries, 
spent the seven winter months at Babylon, because 
that climate is warm, the three spring months at Susa, 
and the two summer months at Ecbatana: by which 
means he is said to have enjoyed a perpetual spring, 
with respect to heat and cold. And men stood so 
affected towards him, that every nation thought they 
did themselves an injury if they did not send Cyrus 
the most valuable productions of their country, whe- 
ther they were the fruits of the earth, or creatures 
bred there, or manufactures of their own; and every 
city did the same. And every private man thought 
himself rich if he could oblige Cyrus; for as Cyrus 
accepted from each of what they possessed in abun- 
dance, so in return he distributed to them what he 
observed they were in want of. 

VII. After he had thus spent some considerable 
time, Cyrus, now in a very advanced age, takes a 
journey into Persia, which was the seventh from the 
acquisition of his empire, when his father and mother 
had probably been for some time dead. Cyrus make 
the usual sacrifices, and danced the Persien dance, 
according to the custom of his country, end dhatrinaies 
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to every one presents, as usual. Then, being asleep in 
the royal palace, he had the following dream. There 
seemed to advance towards him a person with a more 
than human majesty in his air and countenance, and to 
say to him: ‘ Cyrus, prepare yourself, for you are now 
going to the gods!’ After this appearance in his dream 
he awaked, and seemed assured that his end drew 
near. Therefore, taking along with him the victims, 
he sacrificed on the summit of a mountain (as is the 
custom in Persia) to Jove Paternal, the Sun, and the 
rest of the gods, accompanying the sacrifices with this 
prayer: 

‘O Jove Paternal, Sun, and all ye gods! receive 
these sacrifices as the completion of many worthy and 
handsome actions;-and as grateful acknowlegements 
for having signified to me, both by the victims, by 
celestial signs, by birds, and by omens, what became 
me to do, and not to do. And I abundantly feturn 
you thanks, that I have been sensible of your care and 
protection ; and that, in the course of my prosperity, I 
never was exalted above what became aman. [I im- 
plore you now to bestow all happiness on my children, 
my wife, my friends, and my country; and for myself, 
that I may die as I have always lived.’ 

When he had finished his sacrifices and prayer he 
returned home, and finding himself disposed to be 
quiet, he lay down. Ata certain hour proper persons 
attended, and offered him to wash. He told them that 
he had rested very well. Then, at another hour, proper 
officers brought him his supper; but Cyrus had no 
appetite to eat, but seemed thirsty, and drank with 
pleasure. And continuing thus the second and third 
days, he sent for his sons, who, as it happened, had 

attended their father, and were then in Persia. He 
summoned likewise his friends, wd he wagsiuim 
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of Persia. When they were all met, he began in this 
manner: 

‘ Children, and all you, my friends, here present! 
the conclusion of my life is now at hand, which I cer- 
tainly know from many symptoms. You ought, when 
1 am dead, to act and speak of me in every thing as 
a happy man: for, when I was a child, I seemed to 
have received advantage from what is esteemed worthy 
and handsome in children; so likewise, when I was a 
youth, from what is esteemed so in young men; so, 
when I came to be a man, from what is esteemed 
worthy and handsome in men. And I have always 
seemed to observe myself increase with time in strength 
and vigor, so that I have not found myself weaker or 
more infirm in my old age than in my youth. Neither 
do I know that-I have desired or undertaken any 
thing in which I have not succeeded. By my means 
my friends have been made happy, and my enemies 
enslaved ; and my country, at first inconsiderdble in 
Asia, I leave in great reputation and honor. Neither 
do I know that I have not preserved whatever I ac- 
quired. And though, in time past, all things have 
succeeded according to my wishes, yet an apprehen- 
sion lest, in process of time, I should see, hear, or suffer 
some difficulty, has not suffered me to be too much 
elated, or too extravagantly delighted. Now if I die, 
I leave you, children, behind me, (whom the gods 
have given me,) and I leave my country and my 
friends happy. Ought not I therefore, in justice, to 
be always remembered, and mentioned as fortunate 
and happy? I must likewise declare to whom I leave 
my kingdom, lest that, being doubtful, should here- 
after raise dissensions among you. Now, children, dS 
bear an equal affection to you both, Wot h Areck Wass 
the elder should have the advising WA COOANCO, ἃ 
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affairs, as his age requires it, and it is probable he has 
more experience. And as I have been instructed by 
my country and yours to give place to those elder 
than myself, not only brothers, but fellow-citizens, 
both in walking, sitting, and speaking; so have I 
instructed you, from your youth, to show a regard to 
your elders, and to receive the like from such as were 
inferior to you in age: receive then this disposition 
as ancient, customary, and legal. Do you therefore, 
Cambyses, hold the kingdom, as allotted you by the 
gods and by me, so far as it is in my power. To you, 
Tanoaxares, I bequeath the satrapy of the Medes, 
Armenians, and Cadusians ; which when [ allot you, 
I think I leave your elder brother a larger empire, 
and the title of a kingdom, but to you a happiness 
freer from care and vexation: for I do not see what 
human satisfaction you can need; but you will enjoy 
whatever appears agreeable and pleasing to men. An 
affection for such things as are difficult to execute, a 
multitude of pains, and an impossibility of being quiet, 
anxiety from an emulation of my actions, forming de- 
signs yourself, and having designs formed against 
you; these are things which must more necessarily 
attend a king than one in your station; and be assured 
these give many interruptions to pleasure and satis- 
faction. Know therefore, Cambyses, that it is not 
the golden sceptre which can preserve your kingdom; 
but faithful friends are a prince’s truest and securest 
sceptre. But do not imagine that men are naturally 
faithful (for then they would appear so to all, as 
other natural endowments do); but every one must 
render others faithful to himself: and they are not to 
be procured by violence, but rather by kindness and 
beneficence. If therefore you would consiitate cther 
Joint guardians with you of your WKogion, whoa oa 
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you better begin with than him who is of the same 
blood with yourself? and fellow-citizens are nearer 
to us than strangers, and those who live and eat with 
us, than those that do not. And those who have the 
same original, who have been nourished by the same 
mother, and grown up in the same house, and beloved 
by the same parents, and who call on the same father 
and mother, are not they, of all others, the nearest to 
us? Do not you therefore render those advantages 
fruitless, by which the gods unite brothers in affinity 
and relation; but to those advantages add other 
friendly offices, and by that means. your friendship 
will be reciprocally solid and lasting. The taking 
care of a brother is providing for oneself. To whom 
can the advancement of a brother be equally honor- 
able, as to a brother? Who can show a regard to a 
great and powerful man equal to his brother? Who 
will fear to injure another, so much as him whose 
brother is in an exalted station? Be therefore second 
to none in submission and good-will to your brother, 
since no one can be so particularly serviceable or in- 
jurious to you. And I would have you consider how 
you can hope for greater advantages by obliging any 
one so much as him? Or whom can you assist that 
will be so powerful an ally in war? Or what is more 
infamous than want of friendship between brothers? 
Who, of all men, can we so handsomely pay regard to 
as toa brother? In a word, Cambyses, your brother 
is the only one you can advance next to your person 
without the envy of others. Therefore, in the name 
of the gods, children, have regard for one another, if 
you are careful to do what is acceptable tome. For 
you ought not to imagine, you certainly know, tbat 
after I have closed this period of humen Life ἃ thal us 
Jonger exist: for neither do you now see Wy wos, © 
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you conclude, from its operations, that it does exist. 
And have you not observed what terrors and appre- 
hensions murderers are inspired with by those who 
have suffered violence from them? What racks and . 
torture do they convey tosthe guilty? Or how do you 
think honors should have continued to be paid to the 
deceased, if their souls were destitute of all power and 
virtue? No, children, I can never be persuaded that the 
soul lives no longer than it dwells in this mortal body, 
and that it dies on its separation ; for I see that the soul 
communicates vigor and motion to mortal bodies during 
its continuance in them. Neither can I be persuaded 
that the soul is divested of intelligence, on its sepa- 
ration from this gross, senseless body; but it is pro- 
bable, that when the soul is separated, it becomes pure 
and intire, and is then more intelligent. It is evident 
that, on man’s dissolution, every part of him returns to 
what is of the same nature with itself, except the 
soul; that alone is invisible, both during its presence 
here, and at its departure. And you may have ob- 
served that nothing resembles death so much as sleep; 
but then it is that the human soul appears most divine, 
and has a prospect of futurity ; for then it is probable 
the soul is most free and independent. If therefore 
things are as I think, and that the soul leaves the body, 
having regard to my soul, comply with my request. 
But if it be otherwise, and that the soul continuing 
in the body perishes with it, let nothing appear in 
your thoughts or actions criminal or impious, for fear 
of the gods, who are eternal, whose power and inspec- 
tion extend over all things, and who preserve the 
harmony and order of the universe free from decay or 
defect, whose greatness and beauty is inexplicable ! 
Next to the gods, have regard to the whole rece of 
mankind, in perpetual succession» for the gods hove 
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not concealed you in obscurity; but there is a necessity 
that your actions should be conspicuous to the world. 
If they are virtuous, and free from injustice, they will 
give you power and interest in all men; but if you pro- 
ject what is unjust against each other, no man will trust 
you; for no one can place a confidencein you, though 
his inclination to it be ever so great, when he sees you 
unjust, where it most becomes you to be afriend. If 
therefore I have not rightly instructed you what you. 
ought to be to one another, learn it from those who 
lived before our time, for that will be the best lesson. 
For there are many who have lived affectionate 
parents to their children, and friends to their brothers ; 
and some there are who have acted the opposite part 
towards each other. Whichsoever of these you shall 
observe to have been most advantageous, you will do 
well in giving it the preference in your choice. But 
perhaps this is sufficient as to these matters. When I 
am dead, children, do not inshrine my body in gold, 
nor in silver, nor any thing else; but lay it in the 
earth as soon as possible ; for what can be more happy 
than to mix with the earth, which gives birth and 
nourishment to all things excellent and good? And 
as I have always hitherto borne an affection to men, 
so it is now most pleasing to me to incorporate with 
that which is beneficial to men. Now,’ said he, ‘ it 
seems to me that my soul is beginning to leave me, in 
the same manner .as it is probable it begins its de- 
parture with others. If therefore any of you are 
desirous of touching my right hand, or willing to see 
my face while it has life, come near to me: for, when 
I shall have covered it, I request of you, children, 
that neither yourselves, nor any others would lock on 
my body. Summon all the Persians and thers Dies 
before my tomb, to rejoice for me, thet ἃ wali Ἢ 
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then out of danger of suffering any evil, whether I 
shal] be with the gods, or shall be reduced to nothing. 
As many as come, do you dismiss with all those favors 
that are thought proper for a happy man. And,’ said 
he, ‘remember this as my last and dying words. If 
you do kindnesses to your friends, you will be able to 
injure your enemies. Farewell, dear children, and 
tell this to your mother as from me. And all you, 
my friends, both such of you as are here present, and 
the rest who are absent—farewell!’. Having said this, 
and taken every one by the right hand, he covered 
himself, and thus expired. . 

VIII. That Cyrus’ empire was the noblest and most 
extensive in Asia, is even confirmed by itself. It was 
terminated to the east by the Red Sea, to the north by 
the Euxine Sea, to the west by Cyprus and Egypt, to 
the south by Ethiopia; and though of such an-extent, 
was governed by the single will of Cyrus. And to 
those who were subject to him he showed all kindness 
and regard, as to children; and they paid Cyrus duty 
and respect, as to a father. Immediately on Cyrus’ 
death his sons fell into dissension ; cities and nations 
revolted ; every thing tended to ruin. To show that 
what I assert is truth, I will begin by things divine. 

: I know that in the early times of their institution 
the king, and those that were subject to him, were 
religious observers of their oaths, and steady to their 
promises, even to the most criminal. If they had not 
been so, and that opinion of them had prevailed, no 
one would have trusted them ; as at this time no one 
will, since their impiety is notorious: neither had the 
commanders of the army, in the expedition with Cyrus, 
put the confidence in them they did; but, relying on 
the ancient opinion of their faith, they delivered them- 
selves into their hands, and being Brought Wo Lhe hq, 
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had their heads cut off. And many barbarians in 
that expedition perished, in different ways, by their 
treachery and deceit. 

With respect likewise to these things, they are now 
degenerated from what they were: for, in their primi- 
tive institution, if any one hazarded himself for his 
king, or subdued any city or nation, or performed any 
great or excellent action, he had. honors conferred on 
him. Now, if any one, as Mithridates did Ariobar- 
zanes, betrays his father, and as Leomithres. his wife 
and children, and his friend’s children, left as hostages 
in Egypt, in violation of the most solemn oaths and 
engagements, he is esteemed to have done what is 
profitable to his prince, and is loaded with the highest 
honors. The Asiatics, being spectators of these things, 
are themselves sunk into impiety and injustice: for 
governments always resemble their governors, and 
the prosperity or declension, the vigor or decay of all 
states is derived from the virtues and vices, the abili- 
ties or weakness of their rulers. For this reason, 
they are more unjust now than they were formerly. 
They are likewise more corrupt with respect to riches; 
for they do not only imprison such as are highly crimi- 
nal, but the innocent; and, contfary to justice, enforce 
the payment of their arbitrary,impositions. So that 
they who have great estates are under the same appre- 
hensions as those that are involved in great crimes; 
for this reason, they will not associate with the better 
sort, nor dare they enlist themselves in the king’s 
army. Therefore those that are at war with them 
may securely ravage the country, without any oppo- 
sition, if they are disposed to do it; which is owing 
to the impiety of the Persians towards the yois, was 
their iniquity towards men. Thus ere their moss 
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and dispositions debauched to what they had been in 
their first institution. 

How defective they are in the care of their bodies 
I will, in the next place, relate. It was part of 
their institution not to spit, or blow the nose; but 
it is manifest this was not intended to spare the dis- 
charges of the body, but they intended to disperse 
those humors by exercise, and by that means to fortify 
their bodies. And the custom of not spitting or blow- 
ing the nose yet continues, though that of exercising 
is not practised. They likewise originally used to 
make only one meal a day, that the rest of the day 
might be employed in action and the dispatch of busi- 
ness: and that custom yet continues. But, beginning 
their meal very early, they continue eating and drink- 
ing till the latest sitters up go to bed. 

It was likewise an institution among them not to 
bring large bottles to their banquets; evidently think- 
ing that, by not drinking to excess, they should neither 
weaken their bodies nor impair their understandings. 
And that custom too continues, of not bringing such 
bottles ; but they drink to such excess, that instead of 
bringing in, they are carried out themselves, not being 
able to walk without help. It was also a custom of 
their countries, when they were on a jonrney, neither 
to eat nor drink. Abstinence from these things yet 
continues; but their journeys are so short, that their 
abstaining from those necessities is nothing wonderfal 
or extraordinary. 

Formerly they went hunting so often, that those 
chases were sufficient exercises for themselves and 
their horses ; but, since King Artaxerxes and his com- 

panions have debauched themselves with wine, they do 
not ‘so frequently go out themaelves, nor lead athere to 
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those chases. Wherefore, if some, from a fondness for 
exercise, have gone out hunting, they have manifestly 
incurred envy and hatred from those who thought it 
a mark of superiority, and of being better than them- 
selves. 

The custom yet likewise continues of a public edu- 
cation of the children ; but the practice of horseman- 
ship is neglected, because there are no public assemblies 
where they can gain applause by those exercises. And 
this institution is, in every circumstance, altered. 
That the boys, hearing the just and eqyitable deter- 
minations of private causes, were instructed in justice 
and equity ; for now they see those certainly prevail 
who give the most exorbitant bribes. Formerly, like- 
wise, boys were taught the virtues of the several pro- 
ductions of the earth, by which means they made use 
of such as were good, and abstained from those that 
were noxious. At this time they seem to be only in- 
structed how to do the most hurt; therefore deaths and 
poisonings are nowhere so frequent as amongst them. 
And they are now much more luxurious than in 
Cyrus’ time; for then they practised the Persian 
institutions and temperance, and conformed to the 
dress and elegance of the Medes; but now they have 
suffered the severity of the Persians to be quite ex- 
tinguished, and retain the effeminacy of the Medes, 
which effeminacy and delicacy of theirs I have a mind 
to explain. 

In the first place, it is not sufficient for them to have 
soft couches, but they must have carpets for their feet, 
that the floors may not, by resistance, make a noise, 
but that the carpets may break the sound. There is 
no diminution of what victuals used formerly to euy- 
ply their tables, but new continually invented. Hoi 
the like in sauces; for they ate provided Wid ΠΟΘῈΝ. 
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who supply them with variety in both kinds. In 
winter it is not sufficient for them to cover théft heads, 
their bodies, and their feet, but they have hair-gloves 
for their hands. In summer, the shade of trees and of 
rocks does not satisfy them; but, under these, men 
stand near them with artificial shades contrived on 
purpose. If they possess a great nuinber of cups, they | 
are puffed up with it as a piece’ of magnificence ; and, — 
if these be unjustly acquired, they do not consider it 
as infamous; for injustice, and a sordid love of gain, 
is mightily increased among them. Formerly, it wasa 
custom of their country never to be seen on foot on 
their journeys, for no other reason but in order to 
become more skilful horsemen ; now, they have more 
coverings on their horses than on their couches; for 
they are not so careful of what concerns their horses, 

as to sit soft and at their ease. 

With respect to the affairs of war, is it probable 
they should not be very much inferior to what they 
were at first? It was customary, in the beginning, 
that those who possessed lands should furnish horse- 
men for their army, and pay those that were in 
garrisons, if they fought in defence of the coun- 
try: now, porters, cooks, drawers, bed-makers, 
dressers, waiters at the baths, servants at table, and 
perfumers, are enlisted in their horse by the great 
men, that they themselves may make an advantage of 
their pay. These make an appearance in number, but 
are of no use in war; which is manifest in experience, 
for their enemies have a freer passage through their 
country than their friends. When Cyrus had broken 
them of the custom of engaging at a distance, he armed 
with breast-plates both them and their horses, and 

gave every one a javelininkis hand, which they might 
use in a close battle; but now, ΟΝ nether engage ὡς 
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a distance nor at hand. The foot have yet shiel&s and 
sinall swords, or cutlasses, as in Cyrus’ time, but they 
will not venture to come to an engagement. Neither 
are the chariots of that use Cyrus designed them; for 
he had made brave and skilful drivers, by bestowing 
rewards and honorg on them who would fall on the 
heavy-armed. part of an army. The Persians now, 
scarcely knowing who are in the chariots, imagine 
that such as are unexercised in driving understand it 
as well as those that have practised it: they do indeed 
make an attack; but before they can break into the 
enemy’s ranks some of their own accord fall off, 
others jump down and get away ; so that the chariots, 
being without any guides, frequently do more injury 
to their friends than to their enemies. Since they 
themselves have been sensible how much they are 
defective in martial affairs, they yield to others, and 
none of them engage in a war without the help of the 
Greeks, whether it be a domestic quarrel or with the 
Greeks themselves; for they cannot engage in a war 
with the Greeks without the assistance of Greeks. 
Now I think I have executed what I undertook ; for 
I say it is evident that the Persians and their allies 
have less piety towards the gods, less duty and regard 
to their relations, are less just and equitable in their 
dealings with others, more effeminate, and less fitted 
for war than they were in their first institution. If 
any one thinks differently, let him consider their 
actions, and he will find them confirm what I say, . 


END OF XENOPHON. 
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